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Mr. Hart, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 50, the Subcommittee on Refugees 
and Escapees held hearings December 6, 7, and 13, 1961, to investigate 
and review the Cuban — problem in the United States. The 
subcommittee’s attention ha —— been drawn to the concentration 
of Cuban refugees in southern Florida in some of the testimony given 
during hearings in July 1961. During the intervening months 
8 ica age 25,000 additional arrivals had compounded the 
problem in this area, which has limited employment opportunities 
and was increasingly experiencing difficulties as the result of a rapidly 
growing group dependent on public assistance. The hearings pro- 
vided a forum for airing the facts of the situation in an official atmos- 
phere, and | ple Nog a means for disseminating these facts across the 
country and to free peoples everywhere. Moreover, as the chairman 
of the subcommittee stated in his opening remarks: 


When Congress reconvenes in January, we must enact 
authorizing legislation for the continuation of the Cuban 
refugee program and also appropriate money for its imple- 
mentation. The purpose of these hearings is to gather 
information to guide the Senate in its consideration of this 
legislation. The program is presently operating under with- 
drawals from the President’s contingency fund for forei 
aid, authorized by Senator Smathers’ amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1961. 


Testimony was received from officials of concerned Federal depart- 
ments and agencies; public officials from Miami and Dade County, 
Fla.; representatives of participating private voluntary agencies; 
representatives of various news media; and a number of private 
citizens and organizations. 
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THE GENERAL PATTERN OF THE EXODUS FROM CUBA 


The rise to power in Cuba of the Castro regime in January 1959 
fomented the current exodus of refugees from that country, the great 
majority of whom have come to the United States. The initial wave 
of those who fled was composed largely of members and active sup- 
porters of the fallen Batista regime, or Cubans of wealth who saw, 
early, the handwriting on the wall. Their numbers were relatively 
small and constituted no tee problem for this country. 

The bulk of Cuban refugees at this time, however, are from the 
middle class and business or professional categories. They began 
arriving in this country in 1960 as the Castro revolution gained 
momentum and its Communist totalitarian character emerged. The 
influx increased rapidly, and arrivals in this country today continue 
unabated at a rate of 1,500 to 2,000 persons weekly. The exodus 
from Cuba is hampered only by the rupture in Cuban-American 
relations and the restrictions imposed by the avowedly Marxist 
Castro government. Castro’s willingness to permit the departure of 
refugees is attributed to his desire to get rid of dissident political 
elements and those most likely to make complaints because of Cuba’s 
shrinking economy. The departure of the refugees is also a source 
of wealth and dollars to the regime. Property of refugees is usually 
expropriated by the state, and all airplane fares must be bought in 
Cuba with American dollars. Unless Cuban internal politics develop 
otherwise, we can anticipate a continuing flow of refugees, “until,” 
as the chairman of the subcommittee put it, ‘(Castro shuts off the 
flow as the East Germans did in Berlin.”’ 

Since January 1959 the total influx of Cuban refugees into the 
United States has exceeded 110,000, of which some 55,000 to 60,000 
remain concentrated in Miami and Dade County, Fla. The re- 
mainder are scattered in such metropolitan areas as Tampa, Fla.; 
New Orleans; Philadelphia; New York City; and Newark, N.J. As 
of December 1961 some 32,000 refugees have been resettled through- 
out the United States from the Miami area, either on their own or 
with the assistance of the Federal Government and cooperating 
voluntary agencies. 


THE RESPONSE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Miami and Dade County, Fla., have responded magnificently to the 
needs of Cuban refugees. For many months Miami’s large Spanish- 
speaking resident population generously absorbed and aided the refu- 
gees. So, too, did other Miamians. Sizable contributions also were 
received in Miami from private charitable sources throughout the 
country. But as the refugee population multiplied the private vol- 
untary agencies increasingly bore the major brunt of the refugee 
impact. 

y October 1960 the situation in Miami had reached such propor- 
tions that a local citizens’ committee yh snes to President Eisen- 
hower for Federal assistance. Shortly thereafter, the President ap- 
pointed Mr. ~~. S. Voorhees to study the refugee situation in the 
Miami area. In December, with $1 million made available from the 
Mutual Security Contingency Fund, a Cuban Refugee Emergency 
Center was established in Miami. Its expressed purpose was to pro- 
vide a focal point where refugees could be registered; where those in 
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need could be referred to local agencies for food, clothing, housing, 
emergency medical care and other forms of assistance ; and where those 
interested in relocation could consult with and receive assistance 
from representatives of the voluntary agencies. 

Under a directive from President Kennedy in January 1961, the 
Federal program was reorganized and considerably expanded. An 
additional $4 million was allocated from the gee Fund for 
the period ending June 30, 1961. Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Abraham Ribicoff was charged with the overall Federal 
responsibility. The Commissioner of Social Security, William L. 
Mitchell, was appointed to direct the program. 

In announcing his program, President Kennedy declared: 


I hope that these measures will be understood as an im- 
mediate expression of the firm desire of the people of the 
United States to be of tangible assistance to refugees until 
such time as better circumstances enable them to return to 
their permanent homes in health, in confidence, and with 
unimpaired pride. 

The President went on to say that Secretary Ribicoff hoped that the 
program— 
would be considered first and foremost an essential humani- 
tarian act by this country. But he also wanted it to indicate 
the resolve of this Nation to help those in need who stand 
with the United States for personal freedom and against the 
Communist penetration of the Western Hemisphere. 


THE KENNEDY PROGRAM 


Under the Voorhees program the funds made available were utilized 
chiefly to defray the cost of operating the refugee center and of re- 
settling refugees outside the Miami area. The Kennedy program, 
however, which continues in operation, provides the following services 
and forms of assistance. : 

1. The resettlement of refugees outside the Miami ne the 
machinery of the participating voluntary agencies—Church World 
Service, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the United 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, and the International Rescue Com- 
mittee—the Federal Government administers a resettlement program 
for those who indicate a desire to leave Miami, or who can be encour- 
aged to do so. The cost of transportation and a per capita resettle- 
ment fee is paid from allocated Federal funds. The program provides 
an assurance to those who relocate through the facilities of the refugee 
center, that should their resettlement break down they are eligible 
to receive public assistance from whatever community in which they 
have resettled. Local relief standards apply, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment reimbursing the local welfare agency for their expenditure. 
Assurance is also to be given to the refugee, that should conditions 
develop in Cuba which would permit his return to his homeland, the 
Federal Government will give him needed assistance. Unfortunately, 
these assurances have not been effectively communicated either to 
the refugees, the voluntary agencies, or to local communities. 

More than 16,000 persons have been resettled under the Federal 
program. But the rate of resettlement, which varies from about 400 
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to 600 persons weekly, has, unfortunately, not kept pace with the 
weekly arrivals from Cuba. It is estimated that approximately 16,000 
Cubans have resettled independently without the aid of the refugee 
center. The center adopted as program policy, in November 1961, 
the termination of public assistance to a refugee who refused, for 
inadequate reasons, a bona fide offer of resettlement. 

2. Public cash assistance to — the basic maintenance require- 
ments of needy refugee families in the Miami area.—This aspect of 
the program, which is custodial in nature, is financed exclusively 
from Federal funds, but administered by the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Some 40,000 persons have benefited from 
cash assistance grants, which may not exceed $100 per family a month, 
or $60 per single person a month. To supplement the cash assistance 
grants, federally ae surplus food is distributed. This oN am 
is also administered by the Florida State Department of Public Welfare. 

Out of every 20 refugees who register at the center, 17 apply for 
cash assistance and 16 are granted such assistance. The caseload for 
the month of November 1961 was over 14,000 units, or nearly 30,000 
individuals, with monthly payments totaling approximately $1,250,- 
000. Since the beginning of the program, over $250,000 has been 
returned to the center. The eomnericatio aspect of this _ is that 
one-half of it was returned voluntarily by refugees who had become 
self-supporting. It is a phenomenon unparalleled in welfare programs 
and testifies to the admirable and unique qualities of the refugee 
community. 

3. Educational assistance-—Over 11,000 refugee children are in the 
public school system. Another 4,000 children attend parochial schools 
in the Miami area. The Dade County public school system is reim- 
bursed by HEW on a per capita basis of Fenner 50 percent 
of the total cost of educating the refugee children attending public 
primary and secondary schools. The payment per pupil is $140 for 
each semester in attendance. 

Other funds, $400,000 during the first semester of the current aca- 
demic year, have been made available for making loans to approxi- 
mately 1,000 needy Cuban refugees in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Funds have also been made available to the University of 
Miami for specialized courses in English and refresher courses for 
refugee professionals. Various programs in adult language instruction, 
orientation to American customs, and vocational training are con- 
ducted through the Dade County school system. : 

4. Health care——Minimum health services are being provided to 
refugees registering at the center for the first time, including a physi- 
cal examination, some specialized tests, and immunizing inoculations. 
There are also special services rendered through the school system, 
an emergency Soenitallpating program, and outpatient medical 
services. 

5. Assistance to unaccompanied children.—With the Child Welfare 
Division of the Florida State Welfare Department acting as catalyst, 
Federal funds have been allotted to concerned voluntary agencies 
to meet the severe needs of these children, whose ages range from 5 
to 16. Some of these children are living in foster homes or with 
relatives. Others are being maintained under temporary group 
care arrangements. The plight of these children is tragic. Every 
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effort is made to guard their personalities and seek an early reunion 
with their families. 

6. Assistance in securing os ine Moy attempts are made 
to find jobs locally, this aspect of the program is, in the main, coordi- 
nated with attempts to resettle refugees outside the Miami area. 
Representatives from the Department of Labor are one with 
the officials of the refugee program in this venture. e U.S. Em- 
ployment Service maintains an office in the refugee center in Miami 
ee fm secured em al data on those refugees registered at the 
center. However, ts S has operated with a very small staff and 
until recently, was unable to act as little more than a a 0 
personnel data. This situation is being remedied by the employ- 
ment of additional bilingual staff members. Personnel has also been 
assigned to developing employment opportunities in communities 
outside of Miami. ; 

Considerable assistance has been effectively rendered by the several 
private voluntary agencies. Church World Service, for example, has 
secured more employment opportunities than it has refugees to 
resettle. 

AN APPRAISAL OF THE CURRENT SITUATION 


As the refugee situation is prolonged, Miami and Dade County are 
bearing an increasingly heavy burden. The refugees, on the other 
hand Tins bleak prospects in nearly every direction. Even though 
the Federal program has served its custodial purpose well, and a 
general sympathy for the plight of the refugees exists among the 
Americans within the Miami area, the rapidly accumulated presence 
of so many refugees in one community has inevitably generated 
problems, frustrations, tensions, pressures, and resentments. 

The causes for this developing siatuation were outlined with tragic 
accuracy in the testimony before the subcommittee. The language 
barrier and the diversity of cultures and habits pose as irritants. And 
the refugee eee continues to increase. But resettlement plans 
geared to relieving the burden in the Miami area encounter numerous 
obstacles, such as reluctance on the part of many Cubans to leave 
Miami with its subtropical climate and the established Cuban com- 
munity there, a dread of northern winters, and a persistent fear by 
many that a mass movement of Cubans out of Miami would be 
interpreted as an American belief in the durability of the Castro 
regime. 

n addition, the resettlement program has had literally no public 
information effort to promote it, and there has been too little consulta- 
tion between the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the cooperating voluntary agencies. There has also been insufficient 
Seng between the refugee center and the Cuban community in 

Tiami. 
The public assistance program, on the whole, appears to have been 
administered efficiently; but evidence exists that policing of this 
rogram has not always been adequate because of a lack of personnel. 
ublic confidence in the integrity of the public assistance program is 
eciacegon important in view of the fact that ee are eligible 
or more relief under the Jedore ey than needy Miamians under 
the Florida welfare program. e subcommittee was also told that 


in some cases refugees have displaced Americans in employment, 
because of the former’s willingness to work for a lower wage. 
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The influx of over 11,000 refugee children into Dade County public 
schools has caused overcrowded conditions and instructional and 
financial problems. The situation is being compounded with a 
weekly increment of between 75 and 100 refugee students. Despite 
the burden carried by the school system and occasional charges that 
the refugee influx has lowered educational standards, the situation 
has produced little tension. The school officials are to be com- 
mended for their rapid adjustment and fine work. 

Prejudice and ignorance stimulated by social and economic pres- 
sures have produced their share of friction, resentment, and tensions. 
Fortunately, the es ong reasonable, humane attitude of the 
large majority of Miamians, and the generally admirable qualities of 
the refugee community, have served to blunt the development of an 
acutely serious situation. But this does not relieve the sense of 
urgency required to face the challenge presented by displaced Cubans 
in the United States; nor does it deny the potential for the making of 
an explosive situation. 


BASIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is unrealistic to assume that the Federal Government will be able 
to invent a magic formula for the immediate liquidation of the refugee 
situation in Florida. But in terms of present needs, the Federal pro- 
gram is without question deficient. On the basis of its findings, and 
to the end that a more solid and energetic program be initiated by the 
Government in cooperation with the voluntary agencies, the sub- 
committee makes the following recommendations: 

1. The Cuban refugee program can no longer be regarded as a 
temporary or emergency matter. The steady arrival of 1,500 to 
2,000 refugees each week in Miami demands that an accelerated pro- 
Sie of resettlement for Cuban refugees be undertaken and pursued. 

he minimum goal of the program should be to resettle a number 
equal to new arrivals, but, additionally, to reduce the present case- 
load of the refugee center in Miami. Imaginative and resourceful 
administration can accomplish resettlement on a voluntary basis. 
The program must be carried out in keeping with America’s demo- 
cratic and humanitarian tradition. Resettlement should be concerned 
with the interest of the Cuban refugee as well as seeking to relieve the 
present burden on Miami and Dade County. 

2. Responsibility for resettlement is now, and should continue to 
be, vested primarily with cooperating voluntary agencies. However, 
there should be more frequent and intensive consultation between the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the cooperating 
agencies. The Department can act to promote more fruitful coopera- 
tive effort among the voluntary agencies, as well as between the 
agencies and the Department itself. 

3. The operation of the U.S. Employment Service should be 
stepped up in the Miami Refugee Center to make possible more com- 
plete and accurate occupational information on each employable 
refugee. Additional effort must be made for the cooperation of State 

employment offices throughout the country to determine employment 
opportunities for refugees possessing needed skills. As employment 
opportunities are developed, the voluntary agencies should be in- 
formed so that the agency facilities can be put into action to assist in 
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the adjustment of ili 
opport nites. refugee families who have accepted resettlement 
4. The American people are generally uninformed 
refugee situation and the need of these refugees for iusisianee te 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare should undertak : 
public informational campaign in cooperation with the volunta 4 
agencies, business and professional groups, labor organizations a 
State and local governmental officials, to inform the public on thi 
se ate tonbenr ee the need for resettlement of Cuban refugees, 
informational program is essenti 
ctf eetlmen met dis : ntial to the execution of a suc- 
. The eral program of public cash assistance ; i 
only to the Cuban refugees who have registered at the ion cere 
and are resident in Dade County. The program also provides f “ 
the Federal reimbursement of local communities for welfare funds 
paid to refugee families whose resettlement in those communities is 
omar Nida a aye unfortunately, appears to be little 
either e Cuban re : 
oe oe ugees or the voluntary agencies and 
o encourage resettlement, definite assurance of i i 
ance in case of job breakdown, illness, or serious cteabing poy 
ising each retuzee who ¥ give to resettle out of Miami. Tho h the 
ee ol assistance ol ea be established according e looal 
8, 10 no instance should the level of agsi 
that of the Federal prcgram in Dade County, A docu nee 
eety for such assistance in case of justified need should be sval 
each refugee family when it leaves Miami for resettlement aliew hare, 
or such a document should be filed with the local government of the 
“ yoere the meee pry re resettled. sali 
3. The Department o th, Education, and W i 
geties consideration to extending assistance to needy oe 
art of the United States without the requir 
et Fepaier at the refugee center in Miami an without seu red 
= act that they resettled themselves on their own initiative rather 
oe he i gees agg Fo prey: can be made with other 
cies, bo ederal and Stat 
establish refugee status and eligibility for public sidlitason. nn 
7. Additional social workers, preferably Cuban refugees, should be 
recruited to work out of the refugee centerin Miami. Such additional 
ie will assure a more accurate determination of need for pub- 
lic ~ and will also permit a closer supervision of the pro ran 
in order to prevent abuse. Social workers can be particularly dbetal 
in oe refugees for resettlement, as well as assisting them in ad- 
om ssi | sa : pps} ei we The ae work activity should 
“iquidating program. The Cuban refu ‘ 
not typical of usual welfare cases. They wer If mile tide 
pire in their native country and now only Sibed anal ae os be 
ee eon and becoming adjusted to the American way of life : 
Pg ~ t st pegen that refugee resettlements out of the Miami area 
0 not equal or exceed new arrivals by May 1, 1962, plans should be 


the majority of refugees should i i 
he n continue to be Miami and immiera- 
tion inspection and primary screening should continue at isan ehees 
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specialized facilities are already available. The establishment of ad- 

itional centers where refugees could be moved follewing arrival in 
Miami may be necessary quite soon. Transportation from Miami to 
the new centers should be at Government expense and the Congress 
should provide for this cost in its appropriations for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

9. Some concern has been expressed that a major resettlement 
program would be tantamount to admitting a belief that the Castro 
regime has won a complete victory and that all hope for the refugees’ 
return to Cuba has been abandoned. There does, indeed, appear to 
be no immediate prospect of their return. Nevertheless, a positive 
assurance should be given to all families who resettle that their return 
to Cuba will be facilitated by the Federal Government when the 
establishment of a free and democratic Cuban Government becomes 


possible. 
10. The present program of assistance to Cuban refugees who wish 
to resettle in Latin erican countries or elsewhere should be en- 


couraged, with the Federal Government continuing to pay the trans- 
portation costs involved. 

11. The present Federal contribution to the Dade County public 
school system, of 50 percent of the cost of instruction of Cuban refugee 
children, should be reexamined. The Federal contribution is similar 
to that made to school systems in federally impacted areas. However, 
Federal employees contribute substantially to the tax base of the 
areas in which they reside. The majority of Cuban refugees, on the 
other hand, are dependent on public cash assistance and make little, if 
any, tax contributions to Dade County. Additionally, approximately 
half of the 11,000 refugee children speak only Spanish and special 
instructional techniques and materials are therefore required. Con- 
sequently, inasmuch as the Federal Cuban a te program has en- 
ee the concentration of Cubans in Dade County, serious study 
should be given to the situation in order to determine whether or not 
the present Federal contribution to the public schools of Dade County 
is equitable. 

CONCLUSION 


America’s program for Cuban refugees must be in keeping with our 
democratic and humanitarian traditions. And the American people, 
their elected representatives, and those who administer the program 
must also be alert to its impact on our foreign relations. America 
will be judged by its reception of those who come to our shores seeking 
asylum. ‘To neglect their needs and natural yearning for freedom 
would be contrary to our traditions, and would be exploited by our 
enemies to our very grave detriment. American history is steeped in 
the traditions of freedom and compassion for the oppressed. Today, 
we must demonstrate and give vitality to these traditions through 
deeds as well as words. 0 
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CUBAN REFUGEE PROBLEMS 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1961 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON REFUGEES AND EsCAPEES OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:50 p.m., in room 
1202, New Senate Office Building, Senator Philip A. Hart (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Hart and Senator Wiley. 

Also Present: Curtis E. Johnson, staff director; Dale 5. de Haan, 
research consultant; Carl Ziemba, counsel; Ruth Dailey, chief clerk; 
and Nicholas N. Kittrie, minority counsel, Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee. 

Senator Harr. The committee will be in order. 

The committee’s hearing resumes pursuant to the notice given, 
and it is anticipated that we will be joined by the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Wiley. Senator Wiley’s interest in this subject, 
both in the Cuban matters specifically and the general concern with 
respect. to refugees and escapees, has long been known. And I do 
hope, though burdened with his Foreign Relations Committee assign- 
ment, he may be able to join us, not only today, but in the several 
additional hearing days scheduled. 

I shall now summarize a statement which I shall ask to be printed 
in full in the record—and I hope in that regard I set a precedent 
that is adhered to by at least some of the witnesses; we are terribly 
pressed for time. If they have statements which they could sum- 
marize, it would be appreciated. 

Hearings on any occasion by this subcommittee seem invariably to 
be concerned with human tragedy, sometimes on a very colossal scale. 

Today, our hearings will deal with those thousands of Cubans who 
fled and continue to flee from their native land since Castro’s now 
avowed Communist regime came to power in January of 1959. Since 
that time, over 100,000 Cubans have fled to the United States, and up 
to 2,000 arrivals are added each week. It would seem reasonable to 
assume that they will continue to come at about this rate until Castro 
shuts off the flow as the East Germans have done in Berlin. They 
arrive here, these refugees, without funds in many cases, and con- 
sequently need immediate assistance. 

The Cuban refugees are a national problem and responsibility. 
That is, I think, a fact recognized by the existence of the Federal 
program. The impact, social and economic, of this influx of refugees 
1s being borne, however, principally by the city of Miami and the 
county of Dade in Florida. As the number of refugees has increased, 
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local concern steadily has mounted with regard to problems arising 
in schools and in employment and in housing. 

, To date, the Federal program for Cuban refugees has been essen- 
tially custodial in nature: funds for public cash assistance and medical 
care and supplemental support for the public schools. 

Also, funds have been available for the cost of resettlement, but 


the resettlement program to date has not been particularly 
successful. 


The purpose in the charter of this subcommittee is to study and 
report on refugee problems. And when Congress reconvenes in Jan- 
uary, it must enact authorizing legislation for the continuation of 
the Cuban refu program, and also appropriate money for its im- 
plementation. ese hearings, I hope, wil dovaley information which 
can guide the Senate in its consideration of these matters. 

If we are to undertake a major program of resettlement, it should 
be motivated by consideration for the welfare of the refugees, the 

roblems of the Miami-Dade County area and the national interest. 

t must be carried out in a manner in keeping with our traditions, 
democratic and humanitarian. And it must also be framed in a way 
that reflects a conscious understanding that our action in this area 
bears directly on our own foreign policy. 

We have a long list of witnesses <a we hope will, and I know 
shall, acquaint us with all aspects of the Cuban refugee problems. 

(The prepared opening statement of Senator Hart is as follows:) 


Hearings by the Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees seem invariably to 
be concerned with human tragedy—human tragedy on a colossal scale. Our 
hearings beginning today will deal with those thousands of Cubans who fled and 
are continuing to flee from their native land since Castro's now avowed Com- 
munist regime came to power in January of 1959. Since that time over 100,000 
Cubans have fled to the United States, Between 1,400 and 1,600 new arrivals 
are added to the number each week. Apparently they will continue to come at 
this rate until Castro shuts off the flow as the East Germans did in Berlin. 
These refugees arrive here without funds and consequently are in immediate 
need of assistance. 

Over 60,000 of them have registered at the Cuban Emergency Refugee Center 
in Miami, Fla., operated by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Over 60 percent of the employable Cuban refugees in the Miami area are un- 
employed. Approximately 30,000 of them are dependent on public cash assist- 
ance for support. 

Though the Cuban refugees are a national problem and responsibility—a fact 
recognized by the existence of the Federal program—the social and economic 
impact of this influx of refugees is being borne principally by the city of Miami 
and Dade County, Fla. As the number of refugees has increased, local concern 
has steadily mounted with regard to problems arising in the schools, in em- 
ployment, and in housing. 

Up to the present time the Federal program for Cuban refugees has been 
essentially custodial in nature—providing funds for programs of public cash 
assistance, medical care, and supplemental support for the public schools. 
Funds have also been available for the costs of resettlement, but the resettle- 
ment program to date has not been particularly successful. While 14,000 have 
been resettled, twice that number have refused resettlement. The current rate 
is less than one-third of the new arrivals from Cuba. 

When Congress reconvenes in January, we must enact authorizing legislation 
for the continuation of the Cuban refugee program and also appropriate money 
for its implementation. The purpose of these hearings is to gather information 
to guide the Senate in its consideration of this legislation. The program is 
presently operating under withdrawals from the President’s contingency fund 
for foreign aid, authorized by Senator Smathers’ amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1961. 
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If we are to undertake a major program of resettlement, it should be moti- 
vated by consideration for the welfare of the refugees, the problems of the 
Miami-Dade County area, and the national interest. It must be carried out in a 
manner in keeping with our democratic and humanitarian traditions. The pro- 
eee must also be mindful of those considerations which bear on our foreign 
po. . 

Senator Harr. The Assistant Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Robert F. Woodward, has been detained because of a conference with 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk. It is anticipated that he will gee 
later this afternoon, and we will suspend the pending schedule at 
the time of his arrival. 

I think it appropriate that we have as our first witness Dr. Jose 
Miré Cardona, who for 39 days was the first Premier of the Castro 
government. Disillusioned, I think, with the growing antidemocratic 
and authoritarian trends of that regime, he resigned and shortly there- 
after came to the United States. Dr. Miré is now chairman of the 
Cuban Revolutionary Council in Miami. 

Doctor, if you would come to the stand, and if there is someone you 
would like to accompany you, we would welcome you both. 

It is my understanding, sir, that you had intended to enlighten the 
committee by giving us your statement in Spanish. That would delay 
the enlightenment, at least of the subcommittee chairman, until I have 
had a chance to read the translation. But I am told also that you 
‘9 able to read from the English copy which I understand you to 

ave, 

Dr. Carpona. Yes. 

Senator Harr. And then if there are questions, you might well 
feel it would be more profitable if they were translated. But if you 
could accommodate us to the extent of reading your statement in Eng- 
lish, it would help. 

Dr. Carpona. I will make an effort, and excuse my English. 

Senator Harr. I am satisfied, sir, that your English is very good. 

Dr. Carpona. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. Doctor, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOSE MIRO CARDONA, CHAIRMAN, CUBAN 
REVOLUTIONARY COUNCIL, MIAMI, FLA. (as translated) 


Dr. Carvona. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my first words must be words of heartfelt gratitude. Allow me to 
thank you for your invitation to appear before this subcommittee of 
the Us . Senate, and on behalf of all the Cubans who have been forced 
to flee the Communist hell of persecution and terror imposed upon 
the island republic, let me thank the people and the Government of 
this great Nation for the Christian and generous way they have re- 
ceived and are receiving and Seip a way that represents the 
most wonderful and highest form of human solidarity in the history 
of mankind. Thanks and thanks again. 

The Cuban refugee situation creates a series of problems of social, 
economic, legal and political nature for the United States, and prin- 
cipally for the city of Miami. I will examine these problems, although 
I am not prepared to offer you their urgent and necessary solutions 
because they are beyond my ae possibilities. It is said, never- 
theless, that to examine a problem eventually amounts to find its proper 
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solution. Those problems may be reduced to two main ones, to wit; 
(a) the uninterrupted and massive arrival of Cuban refugees into the 
Miami area and (b) the difficulties arising from the effort to relocate 
them outside that area. Let us consider both questions. 

(a) The uninterrupted arrival of Cuban refugees into the Miami 
area: The arrival of Cuban refugees in the Miami area is uninter- 
rupted and grows larger and larger every day. It is the exodus of a 
people who have decided not to submit themselves to the Soviet em- 

ire established in the land of Jose Marti. They flee Cuba and its 
orrors thanks to the visa-waiver system generously created by the 
Washington Government; when they can—and it is not so easy now— 
they exercise the right of asylum established by the Inter-American 
Conventions, and once arrived at the Latin American country grant- 
ing the asylum, they try to become residents in the United States in 
order to be admitted into this country, and finally, those who are not 
able to employ either way of escape, those who suffer the persecution 
of the Cuban Police State, just flee the island in small boats and sail 
toward Florida and freedom, and if they are lucky, they reach this 
country, hungry, penniless and exhausted. Statistics show that about 
1,600 Cuban refugees enter Florida weekly through the mentioned 
ways of escape. Phere are 34,000 families registered at the Refugee 
Center with a total of 70,000 persons. There are many refugees not 

registered at that center, but I do not know their exact number. 
e United States spends $1,250,000 monthly to take care of our 


refugees, plus $1 million monthly for administration, medical care, 


schools, food, etc., expenses. This money, granted by the Federal 
Government, benefits the Miami area. Aitisagh we must recognize 
that such a large amount of money may look excessive, it is necessary 
to consider that once it is divided among the 34,000 families, the re- 
sults are materially insufficient. This does not mean a criticism of 
what is being done. It is just an objective analysis of well known 
facts. We must try to remember that the Refugee Center allows 
$100 each family, besides a certain amount of food, that Cuban fami- 
lies are oenaeally large, and that the rents in Miami are quite high. 

e massive arrival of Cuban refugees into the Miami area creates, 
at the same time, the lodging problem; then, the problem of schooling 
or education of the numerous refugee children, the medical care of the 
sick, the old and the invalid, and finally, the problem of finding jobs 
for the adults. 

The lodging problem is quite a difficult one. The area of Miami 
is not prepared to meet it. The refugees can only afford the cheapest 
living quarters. The average rent (apartments, efficiencies, motels, 
boarding houses) is $75 (2 persons) per month. The financial help 
given by the Refugee Center (for which we feel deeply grateful) is, as 
pointed above, of $100. $75 deducted from $100 leaves $25 each 
month to meet all the other expenses. The landlords are generous, 
but they cannot reduce their rents nor renounce to them. Many of 
~ landlords are retired elderly people who depend on their rents for 
iving. 

The children problem is a dramatic one. Some of them come alone, 
sent by the oe parents and placing them on the mercy of the 
American people because they refuse to have them indoctrinated in the 
Marxist doctrine. They prefer the grief of separation to their sub- 
jection to the Communist tyranny. 
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_ In Miami the Kendall Center takes, of course, an admirable care 
of those children, and so do the different churches with their spiritual 
assistance, but such children—I have talked with many of them—are 
psychologically unadjusted and in a state of emotional instability from 
which it is very difficult to rescue them. All this means a large 
monetary expense for the U.S. Government. Children arriving ac- 
companied by their parents, are admitted in the Dade County schools 
where they receive a thorough education, free books, etc., but the Dade 
County schools were not Sab to handle such a large children 
population and thus it has been necessary to build new classrooms and 
to appoint new teachers. 

Assistance to the sick, the old and the invalid, represents another 
major problem which it is difficult to solve in the Miami area due to 
the above-mentioned reasons. If one remembers that the average 
weekly arrival of refugees from Cuba is about 1,600 penniless person 
it is easy to understand that both the hospitals and nursing homes o 
the Miami area cannot be sufficient. 

Finding jobs for the adults is another big difficulty because, among 
many other circumstances, it creates all kinds of troubles with the 
jobless American population of Miami. 

(6) Relocation of the Cuban refu : Relocation of the refugees 
through the entire United States might offer a possible solution to the 

roblems just pointed out, but it is even a very difficult one to reach 
for the following reasons which I think should be deeply meditated 
and humanly understood : 

(1) The Cuban refugees arriving in Miami in the conditions al- 
ready mentioned (visa waiver, asylum, clandestine escape) is a ship- 
wrecked man. He has lost everything; he has been deprived of all 
his goods and he is a persecuted man. He, thus, chooses the Miami 
area because: 

(a) Miami is the cheapest distance. He has no money totravel far, 
although there are many Cuban exiles in Spain and South America. 

(5) There is a resident Latin colony in Florida and particularly in 
the Miamiarea. The average Cuban refugee does not speak English. 
Language is the vehicle thanks to which men establish mutual rela- 
tions, work, discuss and quarrel. The Cuban exile, not being able to 
understand or to be understood, feels himself miserable and lonely 
notwithstanding the charitable and warm reception given to him by 
the friendly American people. The Cuban exile fears the northern 
regions of the United States because of their low temperatures in 
winter and is not ake pee to resist them. Not knowing the language, 
without friends, unable to work, penniless, he does not want to leave 
Miami where he has, at least, many countrymen, a warm climate, the 
gy wp of sharing his own poverty with some one, and above all, 
1e feels so near to Cuba. I know some Havana University profes- 
sors who are working as watchmen, busboys or doormen. The law 
forbids them to hold technical or professional jobs. 

(c) I could mention other reasons why the Cuban refugee prefers 
to stay in Florida, but mainly, we should consider the following 
psychological ones: 

(1) The Cuban adult suffers now from a tremendous psychic unbal- 
ance. There have been many revolutionary convulsions in my coun- 
try. The current one represents the violent substitution of a political, 
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economical, and social democratic regime for the Communist dictator- 
ship. This has affected the entire population. Even those individ- 
sale who, up to now, kept themselves outside the field of the political 
activities have been subjected to persecution and all kinds of humilia- 
tions and sheer thievery. He cannot think or talk freely. He is being 
forced to choose between joining the militias and leaving his country. 
He feels he is unjustly punished. : ; 

(2) His physical or material unbalance engenders his psychic un- 
balance. He han but one wish, one idea, one ion—to go back to 
his country as soon as possible. And men, women, and children have 
just one purpose—to go back fighting. They would rather fight and 
die than to try to remake their lives in a friendly but foreign country. 
They await, day after day, the deeply desired order to take to arms, to 

ght communism and, especially to fight it in Cuba. They want to 
keep intact their i A They do not fear pond pi but they want 
to go back. There lies the fundamental reason of the Cuban exiles 
determination to stay in Miami, 1 hour’s flight from Cuba. 

(3) Due to my position among the Cuban refugees, I know their 
thoughts, their purposes and their sole desire. 

4) Ican re here, as an echo of their voices, that they just want 
and need one thing, the moral and material backing from all people 
who believe in God, fatherland, and family, the essential values of 
ag life, in order to be able to fight and crush communism in 

uba, 

(5) I fully share that state of mind, that spiritual disposition. I 
am, as they are, a victim of a shipwreck, and I hold the same ideals 
and purposes they hold. These are the ideals and purposes of a na- 
tion irrevocably dedicated to free itself and the Americans from 
communism. 

Second : The possible relocation. 

But in a meantime, facing the difficult problems created by the 
massive arrival of Cuban refugees in Florida, I advise them to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered to them by the voluntary and 
selective service in the Armed Forces of the United States; and to 
those whose age bars their admission in these services, I mgaoe that 
they should temporarily accept to be relocated elsewhere. I am posi- 
tively sure that sooner or later we all, without distinction of age, race, 
or creed, shall fight together and shall reconquer our fatherland. 

I have briefly pointed out the principal problems created by the 

resence of the Cuban refugees in Miami and by their desire to remain 
in that area. The solutions of those problems, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the subcommittee, are in your hands. We have full con- 
fidence in your understanding of our tragic situation, and we have 
received eloquent and unforgettable proofs of your generosity. Per- 
mit me now, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, to 
thank you again for your invitation to this meeting, and let me convey 
through you to the people and Government of the United States, and 
very especially to the officials of the Miami Refugee Center, our 
deeply felt gratitude for their admirable efforts in behalf of the Cuban 
exiles welfare and for their kindness, truly sweet fruits of our 
adversity. 

Senator Harr. Doctor, thank you very much. 
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May I point out, that while you were giving us your point of view, 
the committee was joined by Senator Wiley, whom I indicated as we 
opened, I hoped would be free to join us. 

Senator, we are delighted to have you. 

Senator Wizey. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. Doctor, before getting to just a few specific ques- 
tions—and I know others here will have some—I cannot help noticing 
that you have a= ig made clear a point not always realized by 
those of us here in the United States. fn very dramatic fashion, we 
are reminded by your presence and the presence in this country of any 
Cuban who has come here subsequent to the Castro takeover, that what 
we have read about in our history books and what we have, I am 
afraid, come to associate as an event which occurs someplace else in 
the world but never here, is actually occurring right here. A govern- 
ment which is our near neighbor, a nation with whom we have had 
most intimate relations, has come under the direct control of a man who 
now admits his Communist ideology. 

For years we have been reading about this happening elsewhere. 
Today we dramatically should underetend that it Cae happened right 
here in our hemisphere. 

This, I think, would give an additional sense of urgency to the 
Congress, and I know it shall, as we begin to consider next month 
those instruments which we should develop as a people, in order that 
we may respond effectively to the needs of the Cuban people who 
now suffer under this yoke. 

Doctor, you mentioned many of the reasons that make resettlement 
difficult. It is my understanding that private organizations have 
worked on the resettlement of professional people. And I was won- 
pei if you could indicate your impression as to the success of this 
effort. 

Dr. Carvona (through interpreter on following answers). I think 
that they are doing a great job, but the more difficult part of it is in 
relation to the professional refugees, doctors and lawyers. In general, 
T am very satisfied with the work now being done at the University 
of Miami which is offering special courses for them. 

Senator Harr. Well, is there a greater success in the resettlement 
of doctors and lawyers, or vice versa; or teachers ? 

Dr, Carvona. It is more difficult to solve the lawyers difficulties, 
due to the differences between Cuban and American law than the 
doctors problems. Nevertheless, as I just said, the Miami Universit 
is offering a special course for Cuban lawyers as well as an English 
language course. 

enator Tarr. Now, are you familiar with efforts to locate profes- 
sional people in other Latin American countries. Has it been 
successful ? 

Dr. Carpon. They are trying to do it, but I have to state that the 
Cubans have a great preference for this country. They would rather 
come here than go to some other country. Anyhow, the efforts made 
in those countries do not match your efforts here. 

Senator Harr, Is it your feeling, Doctor, that resettlement of Cuban 
refugees elsewhere than the Dade County area would harm, would 
damage the cause of restoring a democratic government in Cuba? 
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Dr. Carpona. Yes. They would feel that they had been taken away 
from their chosen place and that it would be more difficult for them 
to go back to Cuba. Their hopes for their return would be dimmed. 
The Cuban refugees have the will to go back to Cuba. They believe, 
as I do believe, that if they are resettled far away from the Miami 
area they will lose their contacts with the great Cuban problem, 
which is our own problem as well as the problem of America and of 
the entire free world. To resettle them away from that area would 
harm their outlook and their hopes. They want to return to Cuba 
as soon as possible. 

Senator Harr. Now, Doctor at have told us that you expect to 
return to Cuba as soon as possib . Before you came to this country, 
there had been Cubans who preceded you. As I understand the his- 
tory, you became the Premier of the Cuban Government when the 
Castro revolution succeeded, and you remained in that office for 
approximately 40 days. 

Br. Carpona. Forty days. I resigned that post on February 11, 
1959. 

Senator Harr. I recognize; we acknowledge it has no relevancy, 
really, to this record, but did you know that Castro was as he described 
himself, a Marxist-Leninist at the time? 

Dr. Carvona. No; I did not. pete 

Senator Harr. Well, did you ever discuss the political ideology 
with Castro? 

Dr. Carvona. Well, I discussed with Castro the different aspects 
and goals of our revolution. We both agreed that this revolution 
should be austere and democratic and that it should endeavor to correct 
the wrongs of previous regimes. That it should be honest and should 
prepare the people to freely elect their own legal government in a 
very near future. Ina word, Castro, at that time, upheld the histori- 
cal Pact of Caracas, an agreement through which I unified the different 

arties or groups fighting Batista in 1958. That document, signed by 
astro and by the different leadegt, was based on the restoration of 
the 1940 Cuban Constitution. ' 

Senator Harr. What events, what actions, what statements, by Fidel 
Castro, between the date you became Premier and the date of your 
resignation, caused you to resign ? Mish 

Dr. Carvona. In the first place, and at the very beginning, the de- 
bate on the restoration of the death penalty and the establishment 
or introduction of the retroactivity of the criminal laws. I am deeply 
opposed to both measures, firstly, because I favor the abolition of 
capital punishment, and secondly, because I am a professor of penal 
law. I fought both proposals, but notwithstanding my opposition, 
the Cabinet voted them. In the second place, I fought the suppression 
of the invocation to God written in the preamble of 1940 Constitu- 
tion. Those difficulties moved me to resign my office of Premier 11 
days later, but then the diplomatic corps, the different political and 
revolutionary leaders and the church, asked me to postpone my resig- 
nation for a few days. I waited until February 13. On that day 
I withdrew from the Government and Fidel Castro became Prime 
Minister. I went back to my chair of penal law at the University 
of Havana and had nothing to do with the Government. Cuba looked 
happy, very happy, in July 1959. I was appointed Ambassador to 
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Spain where I served 5 months. On the occasion of the (Spanish) 
Ambassador Lojendio incident, I was called to Havana for consulta-. 
tions. A few weeks later the Government offered me the post of 
Ambassador to the United States. I accepted under the condition 
that I would be free to act in accordance with my friendship toward. 
this country. I was convinced, through conversations held with U.S. 
diplomatic officials, that this country had the best wishes to help the 
Castro Abaco if Castro would put an end to the growing cam- 
paign of attacks and insults and if he favored the ways of the repre- 
sentative democratic system. I talked with President Dorticés, Fidel, 
Guevara, and Raul, but to no avail. At the same time the Govern- 
ment initiated a movement against the freedom of teaching in the 
University of Havana. On that date, July 3, 1960, I resigned my 

osts of Ambassador to the United States and of professor of criminal 

aw. And on that date the Government persecution began and for the 
second time in my life I had to go into see. 

Senator Harr. Thank you, Doctor. Senator Wiley, who, addi- 
tionally, is the ranking minority member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations: and I think this combination a happy one. 

Senator Witey. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. I have just 
a few questions. You have said that you acted as Premier for 40 
days, is that correct ? 

by. Carpona. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wirey. Did you resign or were you discharged? What 
happened ? 

br. Carpona. I resigned. 

Senator Witry. Why did you resign ? 

Dr, Carpona. I resigned, the first time, on January 17, 1959, 11 
days after being appointed Prime Minister, and I resigned again, on 
February 13, because that Government did not adjust itself to the 
democratic way of life and lived in a perfect disorder. 

Senator Wier. After you resigned, did you leave Cuba? 

Dr. Carnona. No, sir. I went back to my criminal law chair at the 
Havana University, where I taught during 4 months. 

Senator Witry. Now, I think he stated, in answer to the chairman, 
that you did not know, prior to accepting the job of Premier; you did 
know the philosophy of Castro, political or ideological; is that 
right ¢ 

Dr. Carvona. No; as I have said, we thought that we were going 
through a nationalization process subjected to evident exaggerations 
of some of its measures, until we realized that Cuba was falling within 
the orbit of communism, following the long and complete plan later 
defined by Castro himself. 

Senator Winery. In your opinion, is Castro the boss or his brother 
or is the army the boss? 

Dr. Canvona. I believe that the boss is the Communist Party. 
through its leaders Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, Blas Roca and Lazaro 
Pefia, having at their side Raul and Fidel, and above these two, the 
Argentine, “Che” Guevara. 

Senator Wirry. Well, do you mean the Communist Party of Cuba 
or do you mean the Communist Party in Russia? 

Dr. Carpona. The Communist Party of Cuba, which is an agency 
or a delegation of the Russian Communist Party. 
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Senator Wuxy. What is your idea as to whether or not the Com- 
munist Party in Cuba is dominated by the Communists in Russia? 

Dr. Carvona. The facts demonstrate it, to bi the help 
granted by Russia besides the large number of Russian and Czechs 
so-called technicians established in my country and the program car- 
ried out by Fidel Castro in order to make the state the owner of every- 
thing. Following a nationalization pes under a false nationalism 
banner, Castro has become owner of all the resources of the nation ; has 
destroyed the judiciary ; has persecuted the church and the students; 
is the master of everything; has signed commercial pacts with Rus- 
sia; has broken away from the inter-American system, and, in a word, 
there is but one supreme will in Cuba, his own, although he acts as a 
sort of Khrushchev local commissar. 

Senator Wiey. Is it your idea that the Cuban people now have 
accepted communism ? ; 

Dr. Carvona. The Cuban people are being dominated by terror. 
There may be a small mass of fanatics, but Castro’s communism 1s 
being imposed upon a defenseless and previously deceived population. 

Senator Wixy. Before you left, and after you had resigned, had 
you opportunity to talk with Castro and get: his ideas as to the expro- 
priations of private property and expropriations of American cor- 
porate property ? 

Dr. Carpona. When I returned from Spain, after 5 months as Am- 
bassador in Madrid, I realized more clearly, thanks to that_ absence, 
the changes imposed by the Government of Cuba. Then, I did my 
best to speak formally with him, but he, formally too, evaded me. 
Nevertheless, I sent President Dorticés numerous memorandums point- 
ing out the need of reestablishing our institutional democratic regime; 
of adjusting the agrarian reform to the original law that created it; 
of revitalizing the political parties and of issuing the bonds needed to 
pay for the expropriations or indemnizations. 

enator Witey. Did I understand he to say that Castro was the 
local ruler, is that what you call it, or the gentlemen who are in Russia; 
did he say that ? 

Dr. Carpona. Yes, sir, exeatly. 

Senator Witey. I am sorry that I cannot hear so well; if you would 
just speak up. , 

The Interpreter. ITamsorry. I will try to. 

Senator Wurey. I think folks in the back of the room have the same 
trouble I do. Now, then, you have been away from Cuba how long? 

Dr. Carpona. Well, I took asylum in the Argentine Embassy on 
July 4, 1960, and I stayed there 100 days. As soon as I was allowed to 
leave Cuba I came back to this country in October. 

Senator Witry. Last October? 

Dr. Carnona. October 1960. ; 

Senator Winey. During the period, then, that you were in Cuba, in 
the Argentine Embassy, as I understand it—— 

Dr. Carvona. Yes. 

Senator Wiiry. (continuing). You had knowledge of shipments of 
weapons, and so forth, that came from Russia, did you? ; 

Dr. Carvona. Exactly, and according to information received, I 
understand that those shipments keep arriving continuously. T know, 
from an unimpeachable source, that Castro has a fleet of 175 Mig air- 
planes. Russia sends him all the oil he needs, because he has not lim- 
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ited or rationed the distribution of refined oil. Cuba looks today like 
a big military power considering its small territory. There are rumors 
is, arp the existence of missile bases in Cuba, but I have not been 
able to confirm these rumors. ; 

Senator Wier. You do not know anything about that definitely 
of your own knowledge. 

r. Carvona. No, sir. ; 

Senator Wier. But I am going to ask this question, because I think 
it is very important for us e in this country. T want to know 
whether or not you feel that ys ban le now living in Cuba have 
swallowed, fook, line, and sinker, all the Ceateo philosophy ? 

Dr. Carpona. The question is if the people have followed Castro, or 
are following Castro now? 

Senator Wier. They all are? 

Dr. Carpona. No; are you asking that? 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

Dr. Carvona. It is not possible because the Cuban people believe in 
God and are dominated by terror now. It is a situation quite difficult 
to understand by a civilized country like this, but that situation pre- 
cisely demonstrates that the Cuban people are not Communist. Every 
day many young men are being sent to jail or to the shooting wall for 
their patriotic activities in the underground. The Cuban people are 
dying while defending themselves from communism. 

Senator Wizey. That is all. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Johnson? The counsel for the subcommittee. 

Mr. Jounson. Dr. Miré, there have been many reports that the 
Cuban refugee community is badly split politically. Now, do you be- 
lieve that at the present time or in the foreseeable future that the 
refugee community in the United States can become agreed and be 
prepared for the establishment of democratic government in Cuba? 

Dr. Carvona. I wish to say that we must establish a clear difference 
between unity and pangiingery © because it is possible to confound both 
concepts. I can affirm that behind the council under my presidency, 
there is a great unity, but it is not possible to pretend a complete una- 
nimity because the Caban exile is the sum total of all the human, politi- 
cal, social, and economical interests that compose the people of Cuba. 
I can affirm that there is unity of thought and of purpose, although 
there may be some disagreements eopantina the tactics to achieve our 
common ends, and that all Cubans are agreed, and, principally, I am 
agreed to establish a government of the Republic at arms, somewhere 
in the freed fatherland territory. Not a government-in-exile, because 
this kind of government lacks the substantial elements of power. On 
the other hand, a belligerent de facto government might be recognized 
and hence a well-defined alliance might be established 

Mr. Jounson. Dr. Miré, in your statement you commented on some 
of the growing difficulties in the city of Miami with the continuation 
of the Cuban refugees in that community and their increased numbers. 
Now, if there is anticipation in returning to Cuba, will this not have 
an undesirable effect, a discouraging effect, on resettlement aifompts 
in other parts of the United States, and thereby keep a large portion 
of the Cuban community dependent upon public relief and assistance ? 

Dr. Carpvona. Excuse me, sir. I did not understand the question. 

Mr. Jomnson. Dr. Miré in his statement did point up some of the 
difficulties presently developing in Miami as a result of the growing 
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number of Cuban refugees. Among the matters which he mentioned 
in his statement are the possibilities of resettlement in other parts of 
the United States. Certainly this appears to be desirable for at least 
a number of them, because of the difficulties of fighting unemploy- 
ment, and so forth, in the Miami-Dade County area. Now, if the hope 
of early return to Cuba is still 5s alive, will this not run contrary to 
efforts for resettlement so that the Cubans in this country can have 
a free and full independent life? 

r, Carpona. Exactly. I am convinced of it and that is the reason 
why I justify. the presence of the Cubans in Miami, notwithstanding 
the difficulties created for that area and for this country. I believe 
that such resettlement would create a seek oF defeatism, while their 
stay in that area, so near to Cuba, would keep their fighting spirit 
intact. ; 

Mr. Jounson. [have no further questions. ag 

Senator Harr. Mr. Kittrie? att 

. Mr. Kirrri. I would like to ask two questions of you. First of all, 
what is the reason that Castro permits the Cuban refugees to continue 
leaving Cuba ? 

Dr. Carvona. We must consider the two different ways at the dis- 
posal of the Cubans to flee Cuba. There is one which looks very simple, 
the system of the visa waivers. Castro has authorized it because when 
you send a visa waiver to a Cuban who wants to leave the island, you 

ave to send the necessary American dollars to buy his traveling 
ticket. Thus, it is easy to imagine the amount of American dollars 
that Castro is receiving thanks to that system. 

Mr. Kirrrre. You mean he likes the money he gets; this money goes 
to people who are planning to leave Cuba, is that what you say? 

br. Carpona. No. When a Cuban who wishes to leave the island 
receives a visa waiver, he is forced to buy his tickets in Cuba with 
American dollars. 

Mr. Kirrrie. So you think he lets people out because he gets the 
dollars required to buy the tickets. 

Dr. Carvona. No; I did not say that. The visa waiver system is 
just one of the ways to flee Cuba. 

Mr. Kirrrim. One? Isee. 

Dr. Carvona. The other way out is the clandestine or escape route. 
Castro cannot stop it. He is trying to stop the exodus of doctors and 
has raised their salaries. But it isno use. Moreover, the Cubans who 
leave the island must transfer their properties, homes, and so forth to 
bed state. Once the transfer is made the former owner is allowed to 

epart. 
{r. Krrrrm. Well—— 

Dr. Carpona. But—— 

Mr. Krrrrie. Yes? 

Dr. Carvona. There is another way out of Cuba: the clandestine or 
escape route. People who flee in small boats and take terrible chances. 
But Castro cannot stop them. 

Mr. Kirrrie. The fact that so many people are leaving Cuba is a 
bad reflection on Castro, I am sure. In a way it is very similar to 
people that are leaving East Berlin. The Communists consider that 
a very bad reflection on the success of their regime. Do you think 
that Castro is going to try and stop these people finally? Is he going 
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to try and build a wall the way the East Germans built a wall in 
Berlin ? 

Dr. Carona. He is trying to stop the exodus. We must remember 
that a few months ago the State Department suggested the possibility 
of sending as many planes as possible to bring over about 20,000 
Cubans in 20 days. Castro refused the offer and Fimited the air trans- 
port to two planes weekly. 

Mr. Krrrris. One final question. Since you indicated that you 
thought that resettling some of these Cuban refugees would have a 
bad effect upon their morale, and so on, because they feel that as long 
as they are there they are close to Cuba and they may be going back; 
now, to evaluate the question of whether they should be resettled or 
not, one inevitably comes to the question of how soon it may be that 
these people could go back. What is your idea? 

Dr. Carnona. T have said that the problem is not only a Cuban 
problem. The Cubans are demonstrating their fighting spirit and 
their will to sacrifice themselves. This problem must be faced and 
understood by all the Americas, because it is their own problem, too, 
and they must help Cuba and back us to rescue our country and the 
hemisphere from communism. 

Mr. Krrrrie. Do you think, knowing that Castro is officially a Com- 
munist, that people are going to be more restless and more likely to 
take steps against him on the island ? 

Dr. Carvona. Yes. I do believe in the general reaction of the 
people who, up to now, thought, or wanted to think, that Castro’s 

rogram was just a very exaggerated nationalistic program. I do 

lieve that Castro’s statement declaring himself a Marxist-Leninist 
and explaining how he deceived his people, will help the cause of 
freedom and democracy in Cuba. I am sure that the Cuban people 
decidedly are against Fidel Castro and his regime. 

Mr. Kirrrm. Thank you very much. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much, Doctor, thank you, sir. 

Our next witness is the Most Reverend Coleman F. Carroll, D.D., 
bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Miami. 

I should explain that Congressman Fascell had been scheduled to 
testify at this point, but we understand that his excellency, the bishop. 
has an engagement in Florida and, in order to permit him to make 
travel connections the Congressman has suggested we call the bishop 
first. 

Mr. Jounson. Bishop, excuse the interruption, but do you have ex- 
tra copies of your prepared statement ? 

_ Bishop Carrot. Yes. Ido not know where they are at the present 
time. 

Senator Harr. I think some are coming up. You may proceed, 
Bishop. 


STATEMENT OF HIS EXCELLENCY, THE MOST REVEREND COLE- 
MAN F. CARROLL, BISHOP OF THE CATHOLIC DIOCESE OF MIAMI 


Bishop Carrot. I may say that I appreciate the opportunity, and 
also, Senator, I am grateful to you for allowing me to appear at this 
particular time. 

78444—62——-2 
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I am happy to propose, through the consideration of this commit- 
tee, certain recommendations which, in my 5 would —— 
help to solve the many and pressing problems that exist in the Miami 
area today. Before making these recommendations, I think that it 
might be helpful if I aNoubt just briefly review the situation as it has 
existed from the beginning of this problem. 

The background of the Cuban problem, I am sure, is known to all 
of you and hardly needs any repetition here. But there are certain 
important factors that should be borne in mind if the plight of at 
least 70,000 Cuban refugees in south Florida and their impact on the 
community are to be seen in the right perspective. 

Some of these factors tend to relieve the situation, while others 
definitely aggravate it. 

The climate in south Florida is much like that of Cuba and, con- 
ws coger it is something that appeals to the Cubans, ' 

e fact that south Florida at the present time has no housing 
shortage, as do other areas of the country. 

These two factors relieve the situation somewhat. 

But there are factors that aggravate it. For example, for many 
months Florida has been experiencing a serious economic recession. 
It has not fully recovered from it up to this time. When we talk of 
the Cuban question, we must of necessity take into consideration pri- 
vate agencies. Because the welfare ay cee of the State and coun- 
ty were ill equipped to take care of the Cuban refugees as they came 
into Miami, all of the burden of responsibility had to be assumed by 
the private agencies until such time as the Federal Government estab- 
lished a welfare program in Miami. 

Ninety percent of these people are Catholics. And that un- 
doubtedly is the reason why, when the Cuban refugees came to the 
Miami area, finding themselves destitute and in a strange land, they 
turned to the only one organization that they knew, which was the 
Catholic Church. 

Thus, it was that the Catholic Church was the first to become aware 
of the problem and the needs of these people, and it was the first to 
fee] the impact of this question. 

For the sake of clarity, I think we should divide the periods which 
the Cuban refugees have been in Miami in three distinct areas. First 
of all, the period from January 1, until December 1960; from January 
1, 1959, to December 1960. 

In December, Mr. Voorhees, a representative of Mr. Fisenhower, 
came to Miami and set up a program which lasted 1 month. 

The second period was from December 2, 1960, to March 1, 1961, 
when the present Federal program went into effect; and the third 
period was from March 1 up to the present time. 

Briefly, what happened during the first period, private agencies 
bore the whole brunt of the impact of the Cuban refugees upon Miami. 
The Centro Hispano Catolico of the diocese of Miami was opened in 
1959. And from the very first day of its opening, the number of people 
seeking help increased steadily. Within a short time hundreds of 
people were petitioning daily for assistance. With the increasing de- 
terioration of the situation in Cuba, it became obvious that there was 
developing in Miami a serious community problem. As a result, a 
series of meetings with prominent Miamians in attendance was held 
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in September 1960, and as a result of these meetings, an appeal was 
made to the President for assistance. The President sent Mr. 
Voorhees. : 

During the first 2 years no welfare assistance was given to the Cuban 
refugees except that given by private agencies. The diocese of — 
through its health and welfare agencies, provided during this peri 
services in excess of $200,000. 

During the second period, from December until March 1961, when 
President Eisenhower’s program was in effect, no provision was made 
for relief on the local level. The Federal Government, at that time, 
was concerned only with resettlement of the Cubans. 

During all of this time, from January 1959 to March 1961, both 
the number of refugees and the economic distress increased rapidly. 
And despite the fact that volunteer groups and other voluntary agen- 
cies, both national and local, had become interested in the situation, 
the main burden fell upon the Catholic Church, to the extent that, in 
January and February of 1961, more than $200,000 in services and 
relief were spent upon the Cubans. , . 

[have stated that the State and county laws of Florida do not permit 
welfare services to be given to those who have not lived in the area 
for at least 5 years, except in cases of emergency. Consequently, all 
of the Cuban refugees, until the Federal Government moved into the 

icture—all the Cuban refugees needing any medical, surgical, or 
Fental assistance, as well as general hospitalization, and in particu- 
lar, women needing prenatal care—all of them had to turn to the 
private agency. ! : 

During the third period, from March 1 until the present time, you 
know the story that Secretary Ribicoff came to Miami and on March 1 
initiated the present program. The present Federal program was, as 
we find it in Dade County, a measure which unquestionably has re- 
lieved the situation to a great extent, although there are many funda- 
mental and basic problems that still have to be solved. 

In the program of the private agencies—and I can only speak of 
the one with which I have ae identified—there has been a scrupulous 
effort made to avoid any duplication of services. Every effort has 
been made to see that the Cubans are sent to the Government agency. 
But regardless of this, during the period from March to October— 
this is the 8 months while the Federal program, the present Federal 
program, has been in existence—the health and welfare agencies of 
the diocese of Miami rendered services to the Cuban refugees in the 
amount. of $561,000. That does not in any way contain the amount of 
snceey spent by the Catholic Church for the education of the Cuban 
children. 

When we speak of the present conditions in Miami—and I am sure 
that that is what this committee is interested in—I believe there are 
certain specific aspects of the problem that we should consider. 

First of all, the community conflict. There is tension caused by the 
influx of large numbers of refugees or immigrants in any area in the 
United States where they appear. The fact that misunderstandings 
arise from different cultures and different languages should not be a 
surprise fo any of us; however, it. is felt that this conflict should not 
he ignored, and that a concentrated effort. must be made by all responsi- 
ble persons and organizations to dispell whatever ignorance that 
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breeds mistrust and misunderstanding, and to create an atmosphere 
Spypoad wal) Nee ieee oh i 
_ Incidentally, I believe that, as I was told just 2 days ago by the 
sheriff’s office in Miami, the question of juvenile delinquency among 
the Cubans is RegHainie. A few months ago I received a report from 
the sheriff’s office that. up until that time, there had not been one 
single case of juvenile delinquency ee them. 
. The Cubans in my judgment have behaved very well in Miami. I 
understand—and I might say this is only hearsay—a television pro- 
gram in Miami last night. downgraded the Cubans in Miami consid- 
erably. Those with whom I have spoken and who have seen it did 
not appreciate it and did not feel that it was fair to the Cuban people. 
Wit regard to relief, since adequate—and I emphasize the word 
“adequate”—welfare services are not available for American citizens 
in south Florida, many problems are created because of that. Wel- 
fare in Florida is relatively nonexistent. Relief is left to the counties. 

Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that, frequently, relief offered 
to the Cuban refugees by the Federal program is not sufficient to sup- 
ply the minimum needs, and it does discriminate against those i 
iave larger families, At the present time a person who is single re- 
ceives $73 a month from the Government and must pay rent, food, 
everything from that. A married couple receives $100 a month. A 
married couple with six children receive $100 a month. 

And naturally, there are and will be some abuses arise from that. 
It is rumored occasionally that those that are married find that if 
they declare themselves divorced, they will get at least two times 
$73 instead of $100. 

__Also, under present arrangements with the Federal Government, 
if a Cuban gets a job sufficient to enable him to pay his rent, buy 
the minimum needs in the way of food, he is taken off the welfare of 
the Federal list; and when he is taken off, he then is not eligible for 
any medical or hospital care. 

ith regard to the question of the resettlement of the Cubans to 
other parts of the country, this is, unquestionably, an answer to a large 
_ of the problem. It is, however, not the complete answer. I be- 
ieve that we must accept the fact that some of the Cubans will be, 
for various reasons, very reluctant to accept any proposal for re- 
settlement. We have heard Dr. Cardona a few moments ago give 
the reasons why, in his judgment, they will not leave the Miami area. 

I think that perhaps, in my judgment, one of the reasons that pre- 
vents the Cubans from — the Miami area or Dade County is 
the ogee laid down by the present Federal program; because, 
should a Cuban refugee show initiative and voluntarily depart from 
the Miami area looking for work in other parts of the country, and 
should he prove unsuccessful in his efforts, then there are no financial 
resources to return to Miami where Federal aid—and the only place 
where Federal aid—is available to him. I think it is important in this 
case that we emphasize the fact that this Federal program of aid is 
given only in the Miami area, in Dade County. 

Cubans, who, for example, land in New Orleans get no Federal 
aid whatsoever. If they come by boat to any other part of Florida, 
a must come to Dade County to be eligible for this Federal aid. 

he Cubans are fearful of the language, of course, in other parts 
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of the country. Also, cold weather is a serious problem for them if 
they have to procure a winter wardrobe, . 

ot the least of the reasons, in my judgment, for the Cubans staying 
in Miami is that Miami holds an opportunity to the Cuban refugees 
of their being able to receive their relatives and their friends and 
people coming every day from Cuba. These people bring news, they 
bring m es and other things from other former Cubans—associates 
who are still under the Castro regime. : ; 

There are, at the present time, two Pan American flights out of 
Cuba, and three KLM flights a week. At least between 1,200 and 1,500 
a week are coming out of Cubato Miami. _ alae ; 

In my judgment, we would not be justified at all, at this time, in 
saying that the welfare assistance should be withdrawn from the 
Cuban people if they refuse to leave the Miami area. Resettlement, 
if it is to be successful, must be on a sound planning basis. And re- 
settlement, without good job opportunities, would succeed only in 
spreading the problem so thin around the country that every one of 
us would forget about it then. 

I should like to remind the committee that I believe, with regard 
to the Hungarian resettlement program, there were 34,000 Hungarians 
resettled in the United States. But there was a public relations job 
done by the authorities, whereby this question was put in good light 
before the American people throughout the country. _ 

I know—and I can speak for the church—every Catholic diocese in 
the United States at that time agreed to take so many, and the arrange- 
ment was that, if you agreed to take a family, you had to guarantee 
their rent for « year, and you had to guarantee them a job or the 
equivalent thereof for a year. There is no such program on this 
scale for the Cubans, that has been set up by the Federal Government 
up to the present time. 

With regard to the Cuban refugees in other parts of the country, 
the present policy limits participation in the Federal program solely 
to those who have been registered in Miami and are currently livin 
in Dade County, or having lived in Dade County, have been resettle 
elsewhere by a resettlement agency. 

All of which amounts to this—that every Cuban who wants to get 
under the Federal program must come to Miami. If they enter any- 
where else, they must make their way to Miami. Because of this 
present policy, a refugee who works at his own resettlement and goes 
elsewhere on his own, finds himself then in a no man’s land. 

The irony of the Federal program, at the present time, is that on 
the one hand the Federal Government is anxious to have the Cubans 
resettled, and urges them to leave the Miami area; but, on the other 
hand, the Federal Government has established the policy that. limits 
advantage of its relief program to those who remain in Dade 

‘ounty. 

Another question of importance in regard to the Cuban refugee is 

the unaccompanied child. The problem of assisting the Cuban chil- 


dren who come to the United States without care and without the 
protection of their parents or their fr 
grow. 

Now, this particular | ie go has been included in the Federal 
program for refugees. An 


iends, is one that continues to 


from the very beginning, without Fed- 
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eral funds it would not have been possible to provide for the thousands 
of unaccompanied children that have come into this country. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express our appreciation for the 
support received from the Federal Government, and to acknowled 
the wonderful cooperation of State and Federal agencies and officials. 

I am of the opinion that the program conducted by the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau of Miami in cooperation with the Catholic charity 
agencies throughout the country, and the similar program conducted 
by the Protestant and the Jewish organizations are exam se in my 
mind, of what can be achieved when Federal, State, and voluntary 
a work together. ; 4 

ith regard to the question of the children and their education, 
according to the report of the Dade County superintendent of schools, 
there are approximately 10,000 Cuban children enrolled in the public 
school system of Dade County. The private school systems have an 
enrollment of approximately 4,000, making a total of 14,000 Cuban 
children attending the schools in Dade County. 

The Catholic school system has at the present time 3,127 Cuban 
children in the grade schools and 631 in high school. This is, indeed, 
a very serious and a heavy burden for our educational system. It 
represents a savings to the taxpayers of Dade County, according to 
the figures of the public school superintendent, of $390 per year, per 
child, or a total of $1,219,000. 

Now, it should be recalled that in any review of the problem of 
educating Cuban refugee children these children were welcomed to 
the United States—welcomed to the United States by the Govern- 
ment; and it would seem, therefore, to be the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment, through its Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
to provide for thsie well-being while they are in the United States, 
to take care of them by providing housing, food, clothing, and 
education. 

When in Cuba the only school most of these children knew was 
the Catholic school. It would seem to be discriminatory on the part 
of the Federal Government when, through its Health, Welfare, and 
Education Department, it refuses to assist the Cuban child whose 
parents enroll him in a Catholic school. The Cuban people cannot 
understand why, in a country that has shown its goodness and charity 
assisting them in every other welfare department, in the field of 

ucation there should be such discrimination. 

In my opinion, this is a question of welfare, and consequently 
should cared for by the Department of Health, Welfare, and 
Education. 

There is also the gp evn of adult education among the Cubans. 
In the field of adult education, the private agencies have made a 
significant contribution—the only contribution before the Federal pro- 
gram went into being in March of 1961. 

The diocese of Miami, through its various educational and welfare 
institutions, has conducted adult education classes for these Catholic 
Cubans adults. 

Another question that should be considered by this committee, I 
believe, is the admission of Cuban refugees to the country. The U.S. 
Government has established the policy of not expelling anyone from 
Cuba who comes to this country, whether he has a visa or he comes 
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as tourist or otherwise. All Cubans that have arrived here and ex- 

ressed a desire to stay, have been granted asylum and welcomed. 

t has been the policy, however, of the Government to those who are 
18 years of age or over to grant visa waivers only to those who have 
relatives in the United States. Because of this firm policy, the aver- 
age Cuban has no hope of getting out of Cuba to the United States 
unless he can first get to another country. 

In my opinion, the best interests of the United States and of Cu- 
bans would be served if this present policy of the Government were 
suspended and that the airlines be ee authority to board any 
passenger in Havana, provided he could obtain a reservation. This 
certainly would not lead to an increase in the number of refu 
since there are only so many planes permitted to come each week. But 
it would give all the Cubans a fair chance to get out and come to this 
country. There is the problem of oa? of course—security— 
but it would not be made any more difficult than it is now. 

Incidentally, with regard to that, I should say that the Departments 
of State and Justice have been most cooperative in this problem. 

The recommendations which I should like to make for the considera- 
tion of this committee are the following : 

With regard to resettlement, an intensive effort should be made to 
resettle the Cuban refugees, and there should be emphasis placed up- 
on the fact that employment is available in the areas where they are 
asked to go. And if, for some reason, after they go there, they find 
themselves out of work, they should have the assurance that the Fed- 
eral program will be accessible to them. 

The voluntary resettlement agencies can definitely resolve this prob- 
lem, as they did, for example, in the Hungarian situation, if they are 
supported by a broad program of public relations which would call 
attention not only to the needs of these people, but to their talents, to 
their abilities, and to their skills. 

With regard to the question of relief for these people, I should like 
to make the following recommendations : 

A more adequate financial relief program should be provided, es- 

ecially taking into account the size of the family of these particular 
individuals, 

There should be an extension of the surplus food program. At the 
present time in Miami there is only one station, in the heart of Miami, 
where surplus food is available. If a Cuban lives 5 or 6 miles away, 
does not have any money, what about the question of transportation; 
how is he to get there? 

_ I suggest the use of voluntary agencies to provide more distribu- 
tion points for surplus foods. This can be done without danger of 
sas phir 

he surplus foods, in my judgment, should also be made available 
to the Cubans through private agencies, guarding always against the 
danger of duplication. 

uban refugees should be eligible for relief under the Federal pro- 
gram no matter where he lives in the United States, even though they 
are not registered in Miami. Why force the Cuban to come to Miami 
and at the same time do everything to get him to leave Miami? 
,_ We recommend the airlines should be permitted to board passengers 
in Havana for the United States without visa waivers or visas. 
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With regard to our recommendation so far as the schools are con- 
cerned, and because the education of these Cuban children in the 
schools of Miami is a welfare problem, the Health, Welfare, and 
Education Department should work out a formula that would provide 
relief for the Cuben children attending private schools in the Miami 
area. 

One more thing that I should like to point out. In addition to 
adequate financial help so that they may have housing and have food 
that will at least give them the minimum for the size of their family, 
they also should be given, when needed, medical and hospital care. 
Private hospitals, the doctors, the dentists at this time are expending 
much of their talent, much of their time; and the institutions, private 
hospitals, are expending much because of the fact that the Federal 
pro at the present time is not adequate. 

inally, I should like to say to this committee that, after talking to 
hundreds upon hundreds of Cubans, in my judgment it is the unani- 
mous opinion of the Cuban refugees in the Miami area that the U.S. 
Government is trying to help them and to ~~ the emergency aid 
program for them. They all agree that no other country in the world 
would give them similar help under similar circumstances; and for 
this aid they will be eternally thankful. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harr. Bishop, the committee is very grateful to you for 
the specific nature of your testimony, the items which in your judg- 
ment are weak in the present pro. , and, additionally, the sugges- 
tions of activities which, in your judgment, the Federal Government 
certainly should undertake. 

You know, our schedule is one where there is little time that could 
be described as free. But I would like to just ask two questions, I 
think. They have to do basically with this resettlement concept. 

Would it be correct for us to understand that, under the program 
that was operating in the second of the three stages that you sug- 
gested—I suppose you could call it the Voorhees period—where there 
Was no cash assistance to refugees, was resettlement more likely to 
occur then? Is the existence of the present Federal welfare program 
in Dade County a real drag on the effort to resettle? 

Bishop Carroty. First of all, the Voorhees program did do noth- 
ing more than set up machinery. It was in existence only 1 month. 
Mr. Voorhees, I believe, came to Miami in December, and he no longer 
had the job on January 1. 

But it was their intention and, I think, based chiefly upon the expe- 
rience of Mr. Voorhees with the Hungarians, that this problem could 
be solved in the same way the Hungarian problem was solved. And 
he was the one who administered that program. 

Personally, I think that—there are very few people in the United 
States, in my judgment who know much about the Cuban problem. 
It seems to be pretty much of a problem that is a concern, rightly so, 
of the people in south Florida. And until some way is arrived at to 
make ihe people in the United States, in general, conscious of this 
problem and the size of it, the enormity of it, there will not be will- 
ingness on the part of people throughout the country to accept the 
Cian people as they did accept the Hungarian si because of 
the fact that there was a bane and there was a professional job of 
making this known to the people throughout the United States. 
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Senator Harr. Even in the Hungarian effort, it is my impression, 
that that good job was done really ty voluntary agencies themselves. 

Bishop Carrot. Done entirely, as I understand it, by voluntary 
agencies, with the help of the Government. 

Senator Harr. Well, to approach this thing almost in reverse, it is 
my impression that in New York State, for example, the residence 
requirement for eligibility in welfare is very brief, if there is any. Is 
it your experience that Cubans who enter this country in New York 
nonetheless find their way down to Miami because of the existence in 
Miami of this Federal welfare program ? 

Bishop Carrott. I would not be able to answer that question. I 
do not know. 

Senator Harr. I should add comment also, Bishop, because I think 
it is not | la I have not seen the television show to which 
you referred. 

Bishop Carrott. I have not seen it either. 

Senator Harr. In the same oblique fashion that you referred to it, 
I should like to indicate that from some of the texts I have seen of 
the program, its characterization of the Cuban community in Miami, 
it does not reflect my judgment either. 

Bishop Carrot. the men that I talked to today whose judgment 
I respect and who saw it, were rather shocked at it. 

Senator Harr. Well, as described to me, I would be shocked too. 
Senator? 

Senator Witry. Thank you very much. 

Reverend, is it your judgment that these people want to become 
Americans, want to become citizens of this country, or do they want 
to go back to Cuba? 

ishop Carrotu. By far the majority of Cubans that I have spoken 
to are still hopeful and anxious that they will go back. 

Senator Winey. Well, then, they are not like from early days in 
(his country when we were sort of—some would call it a dopettiine 
.- for nations of all the earth, and our little monument in New 

rork Harbor, we speak of the refugees of earth coming, and here 
they are welcome. Now we have a different situation. These people 
are really temporary visitors, are they not? 

Bishop Carrot. I don’t know. 

Senator Witery. Is that what you think? 

Bishop Carrouu. I do not know what is going to happen in Cuba. 
If the situation in Cuba would change whereby they would not be 
subjected to the radical form of government they have, I am sure that 
the vast majority of them oul want to go back. It is their home- 
land. Now, the people that came to this country in early days, they 
came for other reasons, many of them because of difficulty in economic 
situations. This is just a persecution, as we know it, under the Com- 
munist domination as it is in Cuba. As long as it remains there, I 
am sure that not only do they not want to go back, but they cannot 
go — But if it cleared up, I am sure that the vast majority would 
go back. 

Senator Wirry. Well, they are not like our forebears, your fore- 
bears and mine, when they came here. They came here to make this 
country their own. 

Bishop Carrouu. Yes. 
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Senator Winey. All right. Now, from your contact with them, did 
they leave property, estates of any consequence back in Cuba? 
ishop CARROLL. Many of them did, left everything they had. 

Senator Witxy. Well, I see, according to Castro, he says if you do 
not come back he is going to confiscate it. Do you find any of them 
wanting to go back under those conditions ? 

ishop Carroti. No. None. _ . 

Senator Winey. Is it your opinion that 100 percent of these people 
that have come over here are disgusted with Castro and are no longer 
loyal to him, or-—— ‘ 

ishop Carrotu. I would imagine that under the system by which 
the Cubans can arrive in this country, perhaps some few undesirables 
have gotten into the country and are in the country at the present 
time. 

Senator Witey. Well, then, if they are, under the circumstances, 
visitors instead of desiring to become citizens, there is a responsibility, 
under our system of government, primarily upon the State in which 
they live, the city in which they live and, undoubtedly upon the Fed- 
eral Government. Have you any suggeston as to how that should be 
handled economically, what percentage, and so forth? 

Bishop Carrot. Senator, I think that in no way can it be con- 
ai the obligation and the sole obligation of Dade County or 

jami., 

Senator Wizey. Or the Federal Government ? : 

Bishop Carroti. The Government is allowing these people in, wel- 
coming them as we have done through the years and have welcomed 
any people that were persecuted. We welcomed them in our charit 
and have taken them in. The Government has done that, and I thin 
it is ined the responsibility of the Government now, to carry 
out whatever obligations go with that. 

Senator Witzy. You mean that the 100-percent responsibility is 
upon the Federal Government ? 

Bishop Carrot. Well, I do not think that a large percent of it 
belongs in one county, and that is where it isnow. I think that it is— 
I am only speaking for one private agency, the Catholic Church, and 
we have to the present time, spent $1,250,000 in services for the Cubans. 
I do not believe that we or the city of Miami, or Dade County, should 
have the sole obligation upon us. 

Senator Wier. Well, of Saas ty are talking about a fourth 
agency that I did not mention. You are talking about a private 
ab 
Bishop Carrotu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wirey. I think we will get to that, but I wanted to be sure 
that we are not creating a precedent here if we should have an influx 
from other sources where revolutions took place and people do not 
want to become citizens of this country, but they just want to stay here 
temporarily or until they can return to the old country. I think that 
with the tremendous load that we have now, we are trying to keep 
the world at pape We have to think this thing through. We have 
to see where the economics of the situation fit; and I feel that there is 
a responsibility upon the city, upon the county, upon the State, upon 
the Nation, and upon the Pg g.iwe in these private agencies. I am just 
giving my own view; and I wanted to get yours, whether you see a 
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relationship there, in view of the fact that these people virtually have 
come voluntarily as visitors, not to become citizens of this country. 

Bishop Carrotu. We have welcomed them, though. 

Senator Witey. What? a 

Bishop Carrott. We have welcomed them, and are willing to re- 
ceive them because of the fact that they are refugees under a tyranni- 
cal form of government. I think that the major portion, by far the 
major portion of this program, as long as the people are concentrated 
in Dade County, is a problem of the Federal Government. 

Also, I feel that the Government should do what it can to resettle 
these people. And when they get into other States and other cities 
and become a citizen of it, then it becomes, in my judgment, an obli- 
gation of the city or the county or the State in that area. 

Senator Wirey. I understood that they do not want to go to other 
States or other places, from what we have heard here. ; 

Bishop Carrot. The present Federal Government program is EY 
ing them in Dade County. The same situation that is current in Mi- 
ami now is slowly but — developing in New Orleans; and the 
Cubans in New Orleans are like the Cubans were in Miami. For 2 
years they could not get any help. As long as the Federal Govern- 
ment confines itself to one county, surely they are not going to leave. 

Senator Wier. I think you have made your point, and I will have 
to disagree with it, for what I have said the reason to be. 

Probably when we get further consideration of it, we can realize 
what the responsibility, primary responsibility, of one or the other 
should be. But, of course, it has been the attitude of government al- 
ways to accept the stranger and look after him. 

ut as previously stated, many times it has not been the Federal 
Government that has done it. It has been either the agencies or the 
State or church or something else. 

And so I think that raises the point I think we will have to consider 
very seriously, because, suppose we have a case—right now we have 
got China; they have been starving to death by the millions. And 
we have to decide the question whether or not, under those circum- 
stances, a lot of people will say: Let them into the United Nations 
take your wheat pile and distribute it, and all this and that. We had 
our differences there. 

But suppose, on the other hand, millions of them start coming to 
this country. We would have quite a problem, would we not? 

Bishop laine. I would say we face that when it arrives. 

But I would like to say this, Senator, that never in the history of 
the United States has there been such a concentration of le from 
other countries in one place as there is in the county of Bade at the 
ahs time, and consequently we should of necessity treat it dif- 

erently. 

Senator Witry. That is a point you make, that this makes the ex- 
ceptional circumstance. 

3ishop Carrouu, That is right. 
a Wier. Making it a Federal primary obligation; that is 

e point ‘ 

Bishop Carrot. Right. It is too heavy a burden for a State or 
county or a city. 

Senator Witey. You make your point very well. 
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Senator Harr, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Just one question, Bishop Carroll. You have rec- 
ommended that we abandon the concept of granting visa waivers 
only to those who have a husband, wife, or child in the United States 
and to grant them on a first-come, first-served basis, or, in effect, let 
whoever has the price of a ticket get on the plane. In recent years, 
however, we have stressed increasingly in our immigration concepts 
the reuniting of families. Now, inasmuch as the number of visa 
waivers and the number of plane seats available each week are about 
1,500 or 1,600, and therefore definitely limited, would not this be 
running contrary to the concept of the reuniting of families? 

Bishop Carrot. In general, I do not believe that it would. I 
think that there are people—I think it would be a fairer approach. 
If I were in Cuba trying to get out and had no relatives in Dade 
County, I could nt he is no chance in the world for me to get out. 

Mr. Jornson. Well, I mean, for example, many of the unaccom- 
panied children who arrive—— 

Bishop Carroty. Yes. , 

Mr. Jonson (continuing). Whose parents send them on in advance 
so they will not become indoctrinated in Communist teachings. Now, 
I presume that many of these parents will hope some day to join 
their children. 

Bishop Carrott. Some day—I believe at the present time some are 
willing to take a chance and stay there to protect whatever they have 
left. It is not entirely due to the fact that they cannot get out, but 
they have some material resources there. They may have their old 
parents, they may have material things of one kind or another, and 
are gambling by staying, hoping that they will protect that or care 
for one of the members of their family. 

Mr. Jounson. As I had understood, at least from some estimates, 
perhaps as many as 25,000 visa waivers are already held by Cubans 
who are waiting. 

Bishop Carron. It will take a year and a half to get the ones out 
of people who have visas already. So it is a problem that we would 
not face for another year, I suppose. 

Mr. Jonnson. I believe that is all. 

Senator Harr. Bishop, again we thank you very much. 

Bishop Carrotu. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. The Honorable Robert F. Woodward, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, I am told, has joined 
us. And Congressman Fascell again has graciously suggested that we 
permit you to testify, knowing that you, too, have a very difficult 
schedule. 

It is nice of you to come. I think that you do not have a prepared 
statement, but we would welcome any comments you would be in a 
position to give us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. WOODWARD, THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Woopwarp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

In the first place, I would like to say that I have been very deeply 
impressed by the comments of Bishop Carroll and his description 
of the work that has been done by the voluntary agencies and in Dade 
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County by the city government, by the Dade County authorities, and 
by the State of Florida with the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

As a representative of one agency of the executive branch, and as 
a private citizen from another part of the country, I would like to 
express admiration and gratituas for the great generosity and the 
hospitality and the cooperative spirit that has been shown by the 
hag the various governmental units in Florida, as well as what 

n done by the Federal Government to help the Cuban refugees. 

Bishop Carroll referred to the possibility of resettling some of the 
Cuban refugees in other parts of the country. I wonder if it might 
not be possible to have another point or points in the country where 
assistance could be given—the same assistance that is now being given, 
without any fundamental] change in the nature or volume of the assist- 
ies in order to distribute this work to other places in the United 

tates ¢ 

But of course that is a problem which the committee is so much 
better qualified to judge than the part of the Government that is 
concerned with the foreign relations aspect, that I only mentioned 
this as a thought, hoping that somehow the generosity that has been 
shown by the agencies in Dade County can be shared by similar 
agencies in other parts of the country. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Secretary, I think implict in the bishop’s sug- 
gestion was a willingness on the part of at least that voluntary agency, 
to do an equivalent kind of job it is doing in the Miami area else- 
where, if the Federal-aid program were made available in other 
areas. 

Mr. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harr. Clearly, the point is raised, and we have to decide 
it. 
Mr. Woopwarp. That is a bg encouraging statement, I believe. 
Now, it is both a privilege for me and very timely to have this 
opportunity to provide the committee with an appraisal of our re- 
lations with Cuba as they affect our policies toward the question of 
the Cuban refugees. 

As you know, the Castro Communist regime in Cuba has shown 
the same disregard for human and civil rights that has characterized 
the Communist dictatorships of the Sino-Soviet bloc. And if any 
doubt lingered in Cuba or elsewhere abroad regarding the true nature 
and the dimension of what has happened in Cuba, Fidel Castro him- 
self, on December 1, made clear the treachery of his rise to power on 
the basis of deceit and oppression. He revealed, all too clearly, that 
the glowing promises he made to the Cuban people for a better life 
were merely a window dressing or a cloak for his and his Communist 
friends designed to make Cuba into another Communist satellite. 

Castro’s confession of systematic betrayal of the Cuban people and 
of his regime’s subservience to the imperialist aims of the Sino-Bavieh 
bloc came as no surprise to the State Department’s observers of the 
Cuban scene. 

Thousands of Cubans have fled the regime’s terror and have found 
haven in many countries of the free world. But the great majorit 
have sought to come to this country and, consistent with.our tradi- 
tional policy of offering refuge to the oppressed, we have facilitated 
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their entry and assisted them after they arrived. It is in the spirit 
of the American tradition to offer this kind of refuge and this aid. 
And I believe it is desirable that we continue to do so. 

As to our present relations with Cuba, we continue to regard with 

grave concern the threat to the peace and security of the hemisphere 

by the Castro Communist regime. We remain firmly convinced 
that the Cuban people will not tolerate indefinitely their betrayal and 
enslavement by the Castro Communist regime. Despite the organized 
efforts of the Communists to extinguish the spirit of freedom, the 
git of Marti, their great patriot, and the love of liberty, their sense 
of individual dignity continues to burn, and will, in our Ps coor 
eventually triumph over the alien system that the Castro Communist 
regime is attempting to impose upon them. 

A new oligarchy ae been formed in Cuba. The Cuban Communists 
call it the dictatorship of the proletariat. Castro has told the Cuban 
people that membership in the new oligarchy will be governed by 
stiffer and stiffer requirements; that is, the complete subservience to 
the Communist ideology. 

Gone now are the hopes that the people held in ousting the Batista 
dictatorship that at last they would realize a government of the people, 
by the hg age and for the people. Now they are subject to the dic- 
tates of the new elite, and an oligarchy that owes its allegiance to 
Moscow first and Cuba second. We doubt that the Cuban people 
in their hearts are willing to follow their fallen idol, Fidel Castro, 
in public confession that all of the teachings of their past hero are 
now without any meaning for them. And Castro’s recent effort to 
please his Communist masters once again revealed his feet of clay— 
an uninspiring sight. 

We have not abandoned the beleaguered Cubans, nor do we regard 
the Castro Communist regime as permanent. We have been in con- 
stant consultation with our Latin friends and neighbors with respect 
to the Cuban problem. And 2 or ago the Council of the Organization 
of American States voted to hold a meeting of foreign ministers under 
the Rio Treaty on next January 10 to determine how best to meet the 
Cuban threat to the peace and security of the hemisphere. 

The United States firmly supported the initiative taken by the 

vernment of Colombia calling for this Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 
_ And with respect to the Cubans who continue to seek the protec- 
tion of our shores, we expect that the rate of Cuban immigration 
to the United States will remain steady at the present volume, as 
long as the Castro Communist regime continues to permit this steady 
trickle of the many thousands of Cubans seeking to escape. 

It is in our foreign oy interests to insure that the integration of 
these Cuban refugees into American communities proceeds as smoothly 
as possible. This trickle, as we call it, is more than a trickle, of 
course, for Dade County. There are about a thousand people a week 
or more coming into that area, out of a total of some 1,500 a week 
ie “yogis. in the pr States. 

nd in that respect, I can only express again the appreciation of 
the State Department as one agency of the Sasuiive teenth for the 
great work that has been done so far to help these people and to help 
to retrain them, to help them find jobs, to resettle them. And I hope 
that this work will go on. 
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A ve a 
or Harr. Mr. Secretary, are you in any position to su t 
an Sainsiten how long it erie anticipated that this trickle will 
itted to continue out of Cuba 
“ fe, Wooewim, Well, I expect that we should allow os - 
sibility that it will go on more or less indefinitely, as long as the Uas 
i s in power. = 
= eanor Lae And, second, you commented on the decision of _ 
Organization of American States to hold the conference spon yer 
month, Is it reasonable to anticipate that at that con gees he 
sideration, specific oe - pings ges st refugees ug 
i rent of the wou on the 
“Te saeaeen That was not a part of the proposals of the Colom- 
t, Mr. Chairman. ) ie ; 
oe Has, Is it at all pe pra whether this is a mis- 
sion whi is equipped to undertake 
o Mr, ace. Wall T believe the other American ange are re- 
ceiving very large numbers of Cuban refugees. There a ar, sg 
bers in Venezuela, fer example, and there are large num nag of - . 
These refugees are being aided by the Governments, both Federa ~ 
local, in those countries. We are not giving any assistance —_ i 
to those countries to assist the refugees. They are taking care 0 
1emselves. 
ap oh Harr. The point already has been made that, because Ks 
their proximity to Cuba, Miami and South Florida are wpe 
the happiest havens, and working against resettlement in pyre pa : 
of this country is the climatic condition that is strange and plc 
tomany Cubans. The geography would not be easy a thousan ss 
south of Florida, but the climate would be. And I wonder if = ee 
ment becomes a particularly acute problem here, whether it is feasible 
to raise the question of resettling in other American States persons 
who have been received initially in this country? This was what was 
hi uestion. 
~~ Wooow at, Well, that is something certainly well worth 
ing, Mr. Chairman. : | 
nots t ing that I think should be emphasized is that many of the 
Cubans are very capable people, and very well educated ; and, in fact, 
there has been, as you know, alarm expressed by the Castro Govern- 
ment because they were losing some of their best professional people— 
engineers, doctors, and many of these ip of course, have already 
become reestablished in our country and other countries, many of them 
Central American countries, many of the people who were in the busi- 
ness of producing sugar are producing sugar already in other places. 
So that they are, those people who have unusua abilities are, of 
course, an immediate addition to the economic development of the 
countries to which they go. So that they should be welcomed. 
Senator Harr. bs oO a 
Mr. JoHNSON. Just one question. une 
In earlier testimony today, Dr. Miré Cardona expressed the opinion 
that widespread resettlement of the Cuban refugees in the United 
States would imperil the opportunity for a revolutionary government 
to overthrow the Castro regime and establish a democratic govern- 
ment. Now, this isa matter of major concern to the committee in the 
current hearings, because we have already had some testimony con- 
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cerning the great impact of the Cuban refugee situation, particularly 
in the Miami-Dade County area. ‘ 

Now, does the State Department share with Dr. Miré Cardona the 
view that resettlement would have an adverse effect in this respect? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Well, I think, sir, that that would be a question of 
weighing carefully whatever disadvantages there might be to eventual 
organization of the Cubans for return to their homeland, against the 
disadvantages of their concentration in one place. 

Personally, I do not see why there cannot be some division of the 
concentration and still not ag cig any of the efforts of the Cuban 
Revolutionary Council under Dr. Miré. Although that is something 
I suppose—the subject of discussion should be studied carefully to 
see which consideration should take priority. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all I have. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Secretary, again we appreciate your willingness 
to help us try and develop a better understanding and at the same 
time, perhaps, assist to achieve what Bishop Carroll suggested was still 
an item of high priority—developing a general public sense of urgency 
about the Cuban refugee problem comparable to the reception that 
was accorded the Hungarian refugees. I do appreciate it. 

Mr. Woopwarp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Harr. Congressman Dante Fascell. 

We will never have a witness more patient nor a witness more con- 
cerned with the problem of the Cuban refugees that affect south 
Florida than Congressman Fascell, who represents the Fourth Con- 
gressional District in Florida. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DANTE B. FASCELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Fasceti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am patient out of an abundance of experience, not only with this 
august body, but because of my own experience on committees. And 
I am delighted to have this opportunity on behalf of over 1,200,000 
people in the Fourth Congressional District of Florida to discuss this 
vital problem with this committee. 

I must express my appreciation for the committee holding these 
hearings. e have many people who have come from our area to 
testify before the committee. I am sure that they will all make a 
significant contribution to your consideration. If we have had an ex- 
cellent example already, those who are waiting patiently to follow 
will do equally as well, I am sure. 

I want to summarize my remarks, Mr. Chairman. I do not have 
a prepared statement—with your permission. 

Senator Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceri. On J anuary 13, 1960, I made a speech on the floor of 
oe which was somewhat prophetic. Among other things, I 
Said: ee! ) 

~The ager Castro pattern is old, simple, brutal, and effective. 
The only safe assumption which this country can make on further 
actions in Cuba is that Dr. Castro and his government will continue 
to follow the party line—meaning the Communists. One thing re- 
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mains clear: As conditions get worse in Cuba, the speeches will be- 
come more abusive, the Americans will be blamed for everything, 
one violent act will follow another, and turmoil will not subside in 
Cuba. Planned politics has dictated this pattern for Dr. Castro, not 
he himself. The Cubans themselves, while willing to follow a great 
revolutionary movement and are willing to follow a hero like Castro, 
will, with each passing day, see and learn for themselves that the 
revolution has not terminated. 

I received an accolade as a result of that, of which I am very proud, 
Mr. Chairman, because the Cuban Government paper, Revolucion, 
called me a member of an international syndicate which is waging a 
gangster war against Dr. Castro. _ : 

I do not know about the syndicate; I can deny being a gangster. 
But the article is so right about me waging a war against Castro and 
the Communist Government of Cuba. 

Many of the people have reacted to the conditions in Cuba, and, 
as a result, we began to see a steady flow of the refugees coming into 
the Miami area, starting, I suppose, as early as January 1, 1959, and 
continuing right up to the present date, on an ever-accelerating scale. 
Over 150,000 people from Cuba have fled since that time; 65,000 to 
70,000 of them are in the Miami area. We have about 80,000 reg- 
istered at the Cuban Refugee Center, and their arrivals, as stated to 
the committee, is at a rate of from 500 to 2,000 people a week. 

Now, I'll give you some idea of how phenomena] that is, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have been very proud of the dynamic growth of the State 
of Florida and Dade County in particular. Florida has not taken a 
back seat to any State in the Union with respect to growth. 

As a result of that growth, Florida picked up four new Congress- 
men in the 1960 con ional reapportionment—one of whom will be 
in Dade County, where there is a tremendous at park growth. 
Approximately 1,200 new residents a week arrive in Dade County, Fla. 

n comparison, we are talking about 1,200 a week in just the Miami 
area alone, in addition to the normal rate of growth. 

I must take this opportunity for the record, and I am eed ee to 
have the opportunity to say that right at the very beginning and con- 
tinuing down to the present day, the Catholic Diocese and the Catho- 
lic community of Miami stepped into the breach on this problem. I 
think it is a fair statement to say that they were the first. And they 
have continued to give every assistance possible and to exercise leader- 
ship with respect to this problem. They opened the Centro Hispano 
Catolico, they have educated some 3,500 students, provided clothing. 
medical, dental care, guidance. ; ; 

They spent, as you have heard, over approximately $1.5 million. 

Resettlement: 75 percent of it is done, through the Catholic organ- 
izations. 

Of the unaccompanied children, 92 percent are handled by the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. 

Bishop Coleman Carroll, who testified here this morning, has per- 
sonally, and his staff have personally, been in the forefront in doin 
what is necessary and providing that leadership and the funds. 
concur with him wholeheartedly that this effort is much too much, 
has been for a long time, for any private pap or any group of pri- 
vate agencies, or the local area, to take unto themselves. 

78444623 
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In addition to that, with the aid of other people, particularly the 
Miami Herald, in our area, and other media, however, the Catholic 
Church was responsible for actually creating community awareness 
that a problem really existed, and then taking it from there and 
leading the way to show, with the assistance of media and others, 
that this was a national problem. 

I would like to provide for the committee files another time also, 
a rather detailed statement on tremendous assistance provided by 
other private agencies and the community in general. 

Senator Harr. These will be received; yes. 

Mr. Fascexy. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, because I think it is 
very important to point out—and I wish that Senator Wiley were 
here to this straight—that we in the area of Florida have, by any 
standard, by any test, by any criteria, both from the standpoint of 
private agencies, responsible public media, newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision—despite criticism over one show—local citizens, the Cubans 
themselves have done an outstanding job in trying to deal with the 
Cuban refugee problem. 

Senator Harr. Congressman, this certainly reflects my feeling and 
I think, in fairness, it. reflects the feeling of Senator Wiley, too. 
Unfortunately, I should comment on the record he has had to leave. 

But I am sure that anyone who has had even the preliminary ex- 
posure to the statistics which the committee has had would not alone 
agree, but would insist that there be general acknowledgment that 
the response in Miami and in Dade County and, indeed, Florida, has 
been magnificent. 

I think perhaps where Senator Wiley would leave us would be in 
terms of whether we should not say: Well, that is fine, that is ex- 
actly what you should do. 

r. Fasceiy. Just keep up the good work? 

Senator Harr. Yes; just keep up the good work. 

Mr. Fascetn. Well, I have an answer to that, Mr. Chairman, and 
I welcome the opportunity to get to that a little later on in the 
testimony. 

So, as a result of the fine leadership of the Catholic Church and the 
community, Bishop Carroll particularly, this problem was brought 
to national awareness. eee 

I recall a particular committee meeting in the offices of the Miami 
Herald in which representatives of the Miami Herald, labor, civic 
organizations, and the political leaders of our community came to- 
gether to do what needed to be done to bring about a national aware- 
ness of this problem. ; 

As a result thereof, the President did appoint Mr. Voorhees, as 
you know. And that was on November 10. 1960. And, on December 
2 of that year, the authorization was granted for the opening of the 


center. 

On the 12th, the center was opened. As has been testified, there 
were no funds, no program; it was more of a study and research 
type of operation. RARE. 

On the 19th of December, 1960, Mr. Voorhees presented his interim 
report to the President of the United States, which I am sure is 
available to the committee, and I call it to the committee’s attention. 

Senator Harr. The report is already part of the committee’s 
records. 
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Mr. Fascrizt. And on January 18, of course, Mr. Voorhees filed his 

present report. 
_ On January 27, responsibility was transferred to the HEW, where 
it has been since. And the Secretary personally visited Miami and, 
for the first time, starting in either February or early March, we 
received the first Federal assistance on any kind of a regular basis, 

Now, we wish to express our appreciation for the prompt response 
and interest on the part of the Federal Government in moving into 
this area. It has a rather extensive program which I will not go 
into. You will have details on all of these things from other 
witnesses, 

We operate the refugee center. We have a resettlement program. 
We lave financial assistance to needy families. We have hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care for the sick, consultation and advisory services, 
care and protection of unaccompanied children, distribution of surplus 
food, emergency welfare services, educational loans to students, adult 
education programs, professional retraining establishment, and opera- 
tion of the Cuban refugee center at the University of Miami. 

These are just some of the programs that are operating. And we 
know that there is an extensive cost to this, because it is estimated 
for this fiscal year about a $20 million or $30 million program, and 
maybe more than that. I do not know. 

ut departmental people will be able to give you specifically the 
details on the cost factors. 

Despite all of this, that is, despite all of the local effort, interest, 
still continuing, and the Federal Government, we have many prob- 
lems remaining. We have the 1,400 people still coming in. We have 
800 a week being registered at the center and about 400 a week being 
resettled. We have the educational problem because of the fact that 
we have got 10,000 in our schools, and the impact every week by the 
additional schoolchildren is something you will hear about. 

And as far as payment is concerned, it is on a calculated formula 
which does not cover total costs. Neither does it cover the cost of 
services of education in private schools, where in Catholic schools 
alone there are some 3,500 students. 

We have a labor problem, because statistics from the Department— 
and I do not know that the Department of Labor people will testify, 
but just in case they do not, I want to show for the record that, starting 
in 1959, we have been designated as a class C area, which is moderate 
unemployment; and ne age in March of 1961, we have been, to 
the current time, considered an area of substantial unemployment— 
that is, a class D area. And by ruling of the Department, which I 
would like to submit for the record, Mr. Chairman, we do not count 
the Cuban refugees in the unemployment picture. 

Senator Harr. The statement will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


Exrract From Bvreat or EMPLOYMENT Securtry MeMorANDUM Datrep Drcem- 
BER 22, 1960, REGARDING THE HANDLING CF CUBAN REFUGEES IN ESTIMATING 
UEMPLOYMENT IN THE MIAMI, F'LA., LABOR MARKET AREA 


* * * For the time being at least * * * the Cuban refugees should be con- 
sidered as only temporarily located in the Miami area, and that the area be 
regarded as their point of entry into the United States. In developing the 
estimate of total unemployment for this area, therefore, the State shou!d not 
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count the Cuban refugees as unemployed unless there is some significant indica- 
tion of their attachment to the Miami labor force. Registration for work at 
a local Miami employment security office would be considered as a significant 
indication of such attachment. Such persons should be handled as an atypical 
group, and added to the total unemployment figure as a last step in the normal 
procedure for estimating total unemployment in the area. 

All other Cuban refugees (i.e., those not registered as looking for work at 
the local office) should be considered as only temporarily located in Miami, 
and not counted as unemployed. We would, however, like to have as much 
information and statistics on this group as the Florida agency is able to com- 
pile by checking with welfare agencies, church groups, and others. This dis- 
cussion of the overall Cuban refugee problem might perhaps be included in 
the “Current Labor Supply Demand” section of the (area labor market) report. 

We believe the procedure suggested will make it possible for us and the 
Florida agency to keep a close check on the Cuban refugee situation as devel- 
opments occur. 

Mr. Fasceti. And, of course, this is completely unrealistic. And 
there will be testimony presented to the committee, with specifics 
and details, concerning the magnified labor problem, notwithstanding 
that which we “peg Sage: by our own criteria under existing law. 

In July of 1961, Mr. Chairman, I directed a letter to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization concerning the problem 
of security, specifically asking—and I would like ro this all 
submitted to the committee for their consideration and further pur- 
usal, if they deem it advisable—but generally speaking, let me put it 
this way—that I was trying to assure myself, on the part of our area 
and the country, that everything was being done that needed to be 
done. And I was trying to determine the procedures, the adequacy 
of the procedures in that regard. 

And I wrote such a letter and received a letter back from the De- 
hee of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, dated 

uly 31, 1961, from J. M. Swing, Commissioner, which I would like 
to submit for the record, Mr. Chairman, together with a followup 
of August 1, 1961. 

Basically, those documents say that we have an adequate proce- 
dure by which we obtain detailed information. And when I asked 
what it was, the Commissioner wrote me: The complete disclosure 
of the service screening system is not possible, since security matters 
are involved, 

However, the screening provides maximum possible protection to 
the internal security of the United States. 

Senator Harr. I would like, for the files, the several letters to which 
you have referred. 

Mr. Fascetyi. Subsequently, Mr. Chairman, in a speech on the floor 
of the House on August 3 of last year, I asked that the Subcommittee 
on Immigration—— 

Senator Harr. i dg 3 of this year, probably. 

Mr. Fasceti. Of this year. Thank you. 

I asked the Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization to 
conduct a study with respect to the security measures. The commit- 
tee did conduct such a study, Mr. Chairman. It is contained in Re- 
port No. 1066, 87th Congress, first session, “Immigration and Refugee 
Assistance”, August 29, 1961. The crux of that says: 

A subcommittee of this committee has extensively reviewed the ad- 
ministrative and security operations conducted by the Departments 
of State and Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, in con- 
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nection with the entry of Cuban refugees into the United States and 
their remaining in this country pursuant to the applicable provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. The committee is satisfied 
that, considering the realities and the circumstances under which the 
Cuban refugees leave their native land and reach the United States, 
that the agencies involved exercise a satisfactory de of diligence 
and watchfulness designed to protect the security of the United States. 
The committee wishes to strongly recommend that the applicable 
procedures be maintained and constantly reviewed with a view toward 
insuring the necessary degree of vigilance. 

Senator Harr. I am glad, Congressman, you are putting these re- 
marks into the record at the very outset, because this is a point which 
has been expressed by me and, I know, by many others across the 
country. And I think it helps that this report again has been called 
to the attention of the public. 

Mr. Fasceti. I knew, Mr, Chairman, that the committee would be 
interested in that, in following up in their own way whatever details 
they felt were necessary at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the $64 question is: Well, what are you going to do 
about all this? And everybody has an idea, and a good many have 
been suggested today. 

Obviously, the first thing that needs to be done is to restore demo- 
cratic government in Cuba. And to that end, I have urged, and there 
are now pending in the Senate—I take this opportunity to do a little 

lugging—several measures, like declaring a complete embargo on 
Cuba, hike getting action in the OAS to obtain economic sanctions 
against Cuba. 

But I certainly strongly feel, as I am sure most of us do, that we 
need to take a strong affirmative action to restore a democratic gov- 
ernment in Cuba and to rid Cuban people of communism and to move 
this cancer from the Western Hemisphere. 

And I just might take also this opportunity to say that I am de- 
lighted that the Oroanteation of American States has decided to put 
this matter on its agenda. I have said peu and I say it again: 
If they do not act affirmatively and if they do not stand up to be 
counted on this thing, they might just as well be dead. 

I have taken up, at an earlier time, the question of permanent legis- 
lation, Mr. Chairman, and I think this is a matter which is directly 
within the jurisdiction of your subcommittee, as I see it. 

As you are well aware, the present program is in| funded under 
the Mutual Security Act, under special funds available to the Presi- 
dent. This creates all kinds of problems with respect to local funding 
and participation. I think one of the first things we need to do is to 
put this on a regular basis. 

I would urge, therefore, that everything be done to secure orderly 
authorization and appropriation for the funding of this program, 
not only on its present basis, but on whatever expanded basis the sub- 
committee, in its judgment, thinks is proper and necessary. 

Whether it is H.R. 8291, which is presently under consideration, or 
some other measure, I would strongly say that my first recommenda- 
tion is that we put this on a permanent, orderly basis for action within 
the Federal Government. 
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I have previously taken up with the Department the question of 
another port of entry. 

Back in epee of this year, I received a response from the 
Department of State which in any aspect you look at it would not be 
favorable, for many reasons. Nothwithstanding that, Mr. Chairman, 
this oversimplification of the problem needs to be thoroughly consid- 
ered by this subcommittee. 

I would like to submit for the committee’s records the response of 
the Department on that question in September of this year. 

Senator Harr. All right, it will be received and welcomed. 

Mr. Fascetu. I think we need more funds with respect to the train- 
ing of our professional people. This matter has been under consid- 
eration in the Department since January 16, 1961, at which time, at 
my instigation, a request went forward, both to State, ICA and who- 
ever was handling the program. 

Frankly, I have not gotten any kind of response to indicate the 
extent of the use of professionals in other American Republics. I 
think it is a natural, regardless what the problem might be. 

Senator Harr. You are talking now about Cuban professionals? 

Mr. Fasceit. Yes, sir, going to other American Republics. 

I do know that the “eee has been aware of this, as I say, since 
the first of the year. To what use, to what extent, they have been 
able to implement the program, I do not know. But I believe it would 
be of interest to your subcommittee—I certainly feel that this needs 
to be intensified; we need to have additional funds for the training of 
professional eee not only to send them to other areas where they 
can do a good job professionally speaking, but also in telling a story 
that needs to be told over and over again to every Latin in the area, 
but also because we need to intensify the program for assimilation in 
this country. 

I do not know how many single male Cubans we have in our area, 
but I estimate it is in the thousands. I know that the answer, in my 
own heart, to these people is not simply to hand them a check. They 
want to do something, they want to do something constructive. I 
think we ought to give them that opportunity. I think that if we 
could establish a Cuban work force to help the United States, the 
Cubans would be delighted at the idea of having the opportunity to 
repay Uncle Sam in this fashion. 

And if there are enough single men who, for one reason or another, 
cannot get in the Armed Forces of this country, the availability of 
such work force might be helpful. If we could assimilate 5,000 or 
10,000 in various areas around the United States to help us with 
reforestation projects or other worthwhile projects, it would do sev- 
eral important things: It would give them something to do, it would 
a i pressure off of our area, it would keep them together, it would 
1elp them. 

I think that strong consideration should be given, Mr. Chairman, 
to a special training program dealing with orientation of our Cuban 
friends so that when they do return to Cuba, as they are anxious to 
do, that they will have every advantage of being properly oriented in 
the systems and the principles in which we all belileve, so that they 
will be better pre to take a strong position of leadership in their 
own country to do the things that need to be done when the Castro 
regime is overthrown. 
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Senator Hart. Con an, I guess Bishop Carroll commented 
on adult education. you happen to know whether there is any 
such indoctrination included in the existing adult education cur- 
riculum ? 

Mr. Fasceu. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that there is, in what I 
would call an indirect fashion. And what I have reference to in a 
program would be a complete, direct, unadulterated orientation pro- 
gram specifically designed for the purpose we understand. 

Mr. Chairman, I would, at this point, like to submit the following 
memorandum by Mr. James D. Baker, former headmaster of the 
Ruston Academy in Havana, Cuba. 


MEMORANDUM ON PREPARING CUBAN REFUGEES TO CONTRIBUTE TO EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRACY IN CUBA 


I. THE PROBLEM 


(A) To counteract Communist indoctrination 

One of the very important tasks of Cuban refugees is to prepare themselves 
to handle the educational problems they will face when they return to their 
homeland. 

When Castro and his communistic government are overthrown, the edu- 
cational battle will have only begun. The task of counteracting communistic 
indoctrination will be colossal, the most difficult of this type ever faced because 
Cuba will be the first country to rid herself of a thoroughly established com- 
munistie dictatorship. It is imperative that we realize that much depends upon 
the ability of freemen to win this battle. We must not forget that a military 
defeat of Castro will be only a temporary setback for the Communists unless 
we can counteract their brainwashing. 

The international Communists were able to take over Cuba as rapidly and com- 
pletely as they did because they started in January 1959 with very carefully 
laid plans, with propaganda techniques developed by expert psychologists, with 
vast amounts of propaganda materials already prepared. An analysis of the 
Communist absorption of countries during the last 15 years shows that their 
victories have been won by propaganda not by arms. 

If we are to rewin young Cubans to the side of freedom, we must return as 
well prepared to convince people of the value of democracy as were the Com- 
munists to sell their program when they took over the country in 1959. Even 
with this preparation our task will be difficult because Communist propagandists 
will go underground after the defeat and will continue their activities. 

The problem of reorienting children of school age will be especially difficult. 
Since the nationalization of all private schools and universities in May of this 
year, all children have been placed under the control of the Communist depart- 
ment of education. The giving of private classes has been prohibited by law. 

In June 1960 confidential information from within the Government showed 
that Castro realized that he might be overthrown and that he was planning 
then for a later return in case of a temporary defeat. Directives from Blas 
Roca, Armando Hart, and other Communist leaders have shown that they fully 
realize that the future of their regime rests upon the success of their programs 
for indoctrinating children. 

During recent months these programs have been accelerated and conducted 
with greater concentration. Three organizations have been established to con- 
trol and direct children from 6 to 17 years of age, after which time they pass 
into the militia. All persons working with these groups have received from 
foreign Communists a thorough training in the Soviet methods of indoctrina- 
tion. The plan for closing school 2 months early last spring and postponing 
the opening of classes until January 1962, upon the pretext of organizing groups 
for teaching illiterates is only a poorly concealed device: (a) for collecting large 
groups of youths for brainwashing programs and (b) for delaying the resump- 
tion of regular classes until teachers can be “screened” and “reoriented” for 
their newer tasks. 3 

This problem of counteracting Communist indoctrination is important not only 
to Cuba but also to the United States and Cuban-American relations. For the 
first 2 years that Castro was in power his hate the United States campaign had 
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little influence, except with the rabble who follow blindly the demagog of the 
hour, with some sections of youth, and with Communists. During the last 6 
months, however, the accelerated programs are producing disturbing results. 
The situation is well reflected in the following story told by a Cuban mother. 
A few days after the family arrived in Miami as refugees, her 6-year-old son 
was disturbed when he was told that the aunt with whom they were living was 
an American. His answer was, “But we have to kill her because Fidel told us 
we must kill all Americans.” | 

The hunger and suffering which the Castro regime is causing will lead many 
to reject communism, but this change of sides will not eliminate the poison 
instilled in children’s minds. It will not remove the distortions of history, the 
great mass of lies, with which their heads have been filled, especially those 
related to the United States. However, the process of exposing Communists’ 
lies can counteract this destructive influence and leave a more objective and 
accurate picture of Cuban-American relations during the past 60 years and thus 
help to make possible for the future the continuance of the former friendly 
associations. 

After the Communists are defeated it will be of paramount importance to help 
Cuban students understand that Castro sold Cuba to international communism, 
destroyed her economy, and set her back 25 years; that communism means 
slavery and oppression; that democracy and free enterprise provide a method 
for achieving sound and permanent progress. 


(b) To prepare to educate for democracy in Cuba 


The counteracting of Communist indoctrination is a cleanup job. The really 
important task is to prepare to educate for democracy. 

This problem is complicated by the fact that Cubans under 18 years of age 
know almost nothing about democracy from personal experience. They have 
lived under dictatorships for 9 years and most of them cannot remember a free 
election. They grew up during a period when any discussion of democracy 
= iaaialae as a criticism of the dictator and hence never allowed in 
schools. 

Political events during the past 40 years have discouraged many of the best 
leaders of the country from participating in politics. The same forces have 
impeded the development of a spirit of service to the community. 

In the past the major emphasis in education has been placed upon the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and little time has been given to the importance of good 
citizenship or to democracy as a way of life and a method of solving problems. 

If Cuba is to produce the progress of which she is capable, educational pro- 
grams must be prepared to help students live democracy in school. Teachers 
must develop in students habits of responsibility, self-discipline and service to 
their community. Cuban educators need the opportunities to study plans, 
projects, sre per es he et in = ene ged countries so that they may 

e advantage o e experiences of others in preparing programs especiall 
adapted for Cuba. ‘ deine 

These programs should be carefully elaborated, and materials and techniques 
for their implementation should be prepared. This work should all be com- 
pleted before the educators return to Cuba, where the practical problems of 
reconstruction will demand their full time and energies. 


(c) To help refugees prepare themselves for the post-Castro period in Cuba 

The presence in the United States of a very large group of leaders from all 
areas of Cuban life provides the United States an unusual opportunity to help 
these refugees prepare themselves for service to Cuba in the post-Castro period. 
These leaders can benefit much from a study of the philosophy and propaganda 
methods of communism. They need to know more about democracy ; about com- 
munity organizations and their function; about the benefits that a group of 
citizens can produce by working together to improve their city or nation. 

There are at present over 1,000 Cuban teachers in Miami, most of whom have 
no employment. Instead of wasting their time, these teachers should be pre- 
paring for the difficult tasks that will face them when they return home. They 
should be studying methods for counteracting the influence of Communists and 
for helping students to practice democratic principles in their daily lives as well 
as prepare themselves for assuming the responsibilities of citizens in later years. 

Cuban students of secondary and college levels need to acquire a similar 
understanding of democracy and communism. 
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It is of paramount importance that both students and adults return to Cuba 
firm believers in democracy, prepared to defend their country from the unceasing 
attacks of the Communists that will remain behind after Castro and his fol- 
lowers have fled. 


II. PROGRAMS FOR MEETING THESE PROBLEMS 


(A) The establishment of a research project 


It is recommended that a research project for Cuban educators be set up to 
prepare a program and educational materials to be used in the post-Castro 
period: (1) to combat postively the effects of Communist brainwashing on Cuban 
children and youth of the primary and secondary levels; and (2) to develop 
in these students a comprehensive understanding of and belief in democracy. 

(a) The research group would first analyze the indoctrination used in Cuba 
and set up a program of the exact areas of indoctrination to be counteracted 
and the psychological methods and procedures to be employed in the reeducation 

rocesses. 

. (b) The group would then work as separate subcommittees, one concentrating 
upon the elementary and the other upon the secondary grades. These com- 
mittees would prepare the educational materials, classroom activities, and school 
projects to be used at each grade level: (1) to give the children an understanding 
of democracy as a way of living and solving problems; and (2) to encourage 
in them the practice of good citizenship in the school community and to develop 
habits of personal and civic responsibility. 


(B) The offering of special courses for refugees 
(1) It is recommended that seminar courses and workshop groups be set up 
for teachers in Miami to provide work in— 
(a) The functioning of democracy. 
(b) The philosophy and methods of communism. 
(c) The educational methods for counteracting communism and for edu- 
cating for democracy. 
(2) It is recommended that courses be given for Cuban adults in— 
(a) The functioning of democracy. 
(b) The philosophy and methods of communism. 
(ec) The function and value of community organizations. 

(3) It is recommended that an after-school program be provided for Cuban 
students in junior and senior high school in Miami to increase the students 
knowledge about and interest in these same areas. 

Fe cng Ne Be 
Headmaster, Ruston Academy, Havana, Cuba (Before Na aliza 
of Private Schools); Founder, Ruston-Baker Foundation (the First 
Educational Nonprofit Foundation in Cuba). 


Norr.—In case the program of the research project is completed and a group 
of teachers trained before it is possible to return to Cuba, these teachers could 
be used in other Latin American countries faced with a shortage of teachers 
and a threat from Communists. This use of the program and teachers would 
not only benefit the countries to which they would be sent and help to stop the 
spread of international communism, but it would provide the teachers and ex- 
perience that would enable them to return to Cuba better prepared for their 
task there. 





THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FoR Democracy IN CuBA, MIAMI BEACH, Fa, 


STUDY PROJECT 
Objectives . ste 

To prepare a program and educational materials to be used in the post-Castro 
gonad: ts i> combat positively the effects of Communist brainwashing on 
Ouban children and youth of the primary and secondary levels; and (b) to 
develop in these students a comprehensive understanding of and belief in 
democracy. 

(1) The research group would first analyze the indoctrination used in Cuba 
and set up a program of the detailed areas of indoctrination to be counteracted 
and the psychological methods and procedures to be employed in the reeducation 
processes. 
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(2) The group would then work as separate subcommittees 
, one concentr 

— the elementary and the other upon the secondary grades. These peice 

would prepare the educational materials, classroom activities, and school 
age 9 to be used at each grade level: (a) to give the children an understand- 
= Manes te peaciscs yo Ae Lreibewd a gpg eg problems and (b) to encourage 

‘00d ¢ ns n the school c 
— pS ag and civic caanoualbility. ee ee 
e study group would also prepare teachers’ guides giving an expla 

of b pee philosophy of the program and detailed setuietetin, i to shicahine 
and psychological approaches to be employed in the use of these materials. 
The study group 


(1) It is recommended: (a) that the study project be set up for 
12 months and (b) that it be under the supervision of the School of pyeranacéal 
ps bo Me oma ogo University. A director of the project should be selected. 
pond fo ou in charge of the study and of organizing an interuniversity com- 
composed of specialists in education, psychology, Latin American affairs 
anthropology, and related fields. This committee would guide the study and the 
ah ake vero of the program and educational materials needed to implement it. 
‘ (2) It is recommended that the study be conducted by eight Cuban educators : 
- with experience in the elementary field, four in the secondary. j 
Gar Grn eacatain tea ae a in working on this project may 
aE aaa ating tor te ie Hy a pients will be selected by the Committee 
Sponsors of the project 


The project is sponsored by the Committee on Edu 

cation for Democracy in 
pg a subcommittee of the Truth About Cuba Committee, a nonprofit conte: 
: — organized by a group of Cubans and North American residents of Cuba to 
pga the people of the United States of past and present events in Communist 


The oe of the committee are: 
ames D. Baker, chairman, headmaster of Ruston Academy, an American com- 
eee pl nonsectarian school, Havana, (22 years in Cuba); founder of 
= n- er Foundation, the first educational, nonprofit foundation in Cuba. 
eanor Clancy, director of Ashhurst School (Episcopal), Guantanamo (30 
years in Cuba); presently serving as director of the Church World Service 
ef ctl hee lig rg ic Center, Miami. Fla. 

Emi uela, owner ola Military Academy, Havana, and Loyola 
School, Miami, Fla, (organized in 1960 for re iren) ; pre ” 
Federation of Cuba Private Rete write. fugee children) ; president of the 

. Gutierrez, former dean of the school of education, 
oe and director of the Educational Guidance Bureau. icababaidiascticitisliaal 
Ph Edward J. McCarthy, dean of studies, Catholic University of Villanova, 
7 a (10 years in Cuba). President-designate of future Biscayne College, 


Nore.—It is planned that this study project shall be supplemented b. 
gram of teacher training to be conducted in Miami ata later date. iececiial 
e It is recommended that seminar courses and workshops be set up in coopera- 
pe yd ae thd Rea beg Mages or ha Adult Education Department of the 
of Public Instruction to se 
aye teachers in exile there. iia i ii a 
ese courses will provide a study of basic principles of democracy (a) asa 
~~, Ly Docuiesen tha as, B asda gue and (0) as applied specifically ref ot 
on of a system o ucation, of relations bet 
ge epenrke and of classroom procedures. m i ahaa 
é courses will give an analysis of the philosophy of communism and its 
methods of operation so that the teachers will be better 
ge ge it ty exerted upon the children. slpceciiibaa iasaidlscias 
e main emphasis of these courses will be to give the teachers (@) an under- 
Standing of the recommended program, its philosophy, and its je a in 
terms of the formation of the attitudes, habits, and values needed by responsible 


citizens in a democracy, and (b) to familiarize the teachers with t 
proposed for carrying out the program. he methods 
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Mr. Chairman, I am very proud of the manner in which the citizens 
and organizations of south Florida initially faced and continue to 
meet the challenge of the needs of the Cuban men, women, and chil- 
oe who have fled a Communist tyranny to enter a new land of free- 

om. 

The part which the private agencies and the community in general 
have played in this tremendous responsibility should be brought to 
the attention of the peoples of the United States and the world. 

From the moment that Castro came to power in Cuba in January 
1959, refugees began fleeing into south Florida. Some 90 percent of 
all refugees from Cuba are Catholic and the initial burden fell to the 
diocese of Miami. Under the able leadership of Most Rev. Coleman 
F. Carroll, Catholic bishop of Miami, the diocese expended over $200,- 
000 in the period between January 1959 and December 1960. The 
diocese opened the Centro Hispano Catolico in 1959 to provide medi- 
cal out-patient care, food, used clothing, and home visits to serve the 
needs of the refugees who had begun pouring into Florida. 

Altogether the diocese of Miami has — over $1.5 million caring 
for the terrorized, heartsick Cuban people—most of whom had little, 
if any funds, and terrible problems. 

The major burden of the resettlement program—some 75 percent— 
has fallen to the diocese as a result of the high Catholic Cuban popu- 
lation. In an amazing demonstration of their organization, 92 per- 
cent of the unaccompanied Cuban children have been cared for by the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. eae 

Over $273,000 has been expended in the past year for education in 
the parochial schools and over 3,000 Cuban children are in the Cath- 
olic school system, In addition, almost 5,000 Cuban adults have been 
enrolled for English courses at the Centro Hispano Catolico. 

Mr. Chairman, I am indeed proud of the splendid job done by all of 
the church organizations in south Florida—in the most trying of cir- 
cumstances—in assisting these homeless people—victims of a terrible 
betrayal. ; ; ; 

The Miami Council of Churches, in cooperation with the National 
Council of Churches and its central Department of Church World 
Service, formed the Protestant Latin-American Emergency Commit- 
tee. Twelve denominations opened centers In a warm and rewarding 
response to the tragedy of the Cuban refugee. These centers are: 
Methodist, Evangelical, Baptist, United Presbyterian Lutheran, U.S. 
Presbyterian, Seventh-day Adventist, Plymouth Brethren, Church of 
God, Christian Reformed, Episcopal, and Nazarene. 

The Christian Reformed Church opened its “Good Samaritan 
Center” early in 1961 and has been ss 3 some $2,500 per month 
in food, clothing and other vital services to the Cuban refugees. — 

In 1960 the nature and size of the refugee problem began to manifest 
itself in the Jewish community of Miami and immediate action was 
taken by the Greater Miami Jewish Federation; the Nationa] Council 
of Jewish Women; the Jewish Vocational Service; and the United 
Hias Service. These organizations have skillfully cared for the needs 
of thousands of Cubans and have expended hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of community money. 

All of these fine organizations also located at the Cuban Refugee 
Center in Miami, when it was opened in 1960. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe it is apparent from the testimony before 
the committee of all of the organizations involved in the Cuban refugee 
program that the Miami community has done an outstanding job. 

I would like to, at this point, detail the efforts of some individasls 
and agencies to assist these desperate people. I will try not to be 
repetitious of testimony before this committee. However, I realize 
that in mentioning the names of some, there is always the danger of 
raising the issue of neglect. To name all of the individuals that have 
assisted in the Cuban refugee problem would require a copy of the 
Greater Miami telephone directory. 

In January 1961, I ek gee that a program be initiated for Cuban 
students to continue their college education in the United States and 
to utilize their skills, and the skills of the Cuban professionals, who 
had fled the Communist tyranny of Castro. 

An immediate af eg along these lines was announced in Janu- 
ary by Dr. Ralph Jones, the head of the medical department, and 
Homer F., Marsh, the dean of the school of medicine, at the University 
of Miami. A medical school training program was established for 
Cuban doctors and several generous, private business organizations 
made it noo wee Among these were the Upjohn Co. and 
the Eli Lilly Co. e American College of Surgeons and the Interna- 
tional Society for Cardiology also assisted in the financing. 

Dr. Wright, at the University of Miami, instituted a p m for 
members of the American College of Physicians to come to Miami to 
present medical lectures to the Cuban doctors. 

The Miami Herald and the Dade County Bar Association, in Octo- 
ber 1960, cosponsored a Latin legal forum, conducted in the Spanish 
language, to help the Cuban citizens integrate themselves into the 
community, 

Miami’s fine hospitals and their staffs were alert to the problem and 
began medical care and treatment of these homeless, destitute people. 
Among these were such outstanding institutions as Jackson Memorial, 
Mercy, St. Francis, Mt. Sinai, and Gesu Medical Clinic. 

The American Red Cross, both at the national level and the State 
and Miami chapters, distributed blankets, toilet article kits, and other 
necessities. 

All of the news media—radio, television and the press—joined in 
the effort through Spanish language news programs and marathons to 
raise money for the Cuban refugee children’s fund. 

An eight-man committee was established by the Dade County Bar 
Association in February 1961, to assist the Cuban refugees with legal 
problems, Many, many hours have been devoted to this program by 
such fine citizens as Jonathan Ammerman, Emery Dougherty, Jr., 
Oscar White, William Steel, John Hoehl, Juan Cuoieeas, Yodnes Fred- 
erick Barard, and Charles Kimbrell. 

A program of relocation for Cuban teachers was commenced by M. 
oI aaute director of teacher education, certification and accreditation, 
of the Florida State Department of Education. 

A a gg for Cuban accountants was started by Hector de Lara 
and Manuel J. Coya, and the International Rescue Committee an- 
nounced the commencement, at the University of Miami, of a training 
program for physicians, lawyers, accountants and dentists. 
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John Stadnick, the Miami Springs representative of the board of 
pharmacy for the State of Florida, and the American Pharmaceutical 
Association started a program to create employment opportunities for 
Cuban pharmacists, 

A course for Cuban civil engineers opened at the Dade County 
Junior College, under the direction of Theodore Kischler, dean of 
the technical division. 

The Miami Dental Society, in March of 1961, began a graduate 
course in dentistry for their Cuban counterparts at the University of 
Miami. Organization for this program was handled by two Miami 
dentists, Dr. Charles Holt and Dr. Norman Alley. 

Dr. Anthony R. Joffre, of the Dade County Dental Society, set 
up a dental clinic—staffed it with Cuban dentists—and the People-to- 
People Committee of Coral Gables called for training and relocation 
of Cuban physicians in coe with the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Hospital Association. 

The Miami Housing Authority acquired downtown apartment units 
as housing for the Cuban refugees and many fine business houses 
throughout the country made grants to the educational institutions 
for training programs. 

The story goes on and on, Mr. Chiarma, but I am sure that the 
picture is becoming clear to this committee. 

Miami’s citizens, churches, civic and business organizations, have 
all generously opened their hearts and pocketbooks to the Cuban 

eople. 
: As you have heard in the testimony of these hearings, Mr. Chair- 
man, we are not through yet—Miami will continue to open its arms 
to the Cubans as it has done in the past. 

Miami will always be a haven to people everywhere who are vic- 
tims of Communist oppression or tyranny of any type. 

And finally, Mr. Chatrmen, I would say that it is very, very difficult 
to fully comprehend and to visualize the scope of the problem and 
exactly what is being done, either by listening or by reading the 
record. J, therefore, on behalf of all of us who are here, official 
families, urge, at the earliest opportunity—and December is a beau- 
tiful month, and I would not forget the Orcas Bowl—this might be 
a good diversion in conjunction with your duties. : 

enator Harr. You give us a good reason to justify the trip. 

Mr. Fascevt. But, in any event, Mr. Chairman, I really sincerely 
feel that the committee should come to the south Florida area and 
see for themselves what it is that we have been all talking about and 
will continue to do for 3 days. I know that you have given us ample 
time in 3 days to present the picture. mt ee 

I earnestly urge, however, that you come to Miami. You would 
be most walkout, and all of us would be delighted to cooperate with 
the subcommittee in any way possible to give you whatever you need. 

And finally, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman—and I am sorry the 
Senator from Wisconsin—I would disagree with him completely 
on the theory that there should be some mitigation of aid because 
of the fact that the Cubans are visitors. Yes, they are visitors, 
in the sense that we welcome them. But I think the Senator has 
overlooked the fact, and I would like to make the point to the 
subcommittee, that it is national policy that decided that these people 
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should come here, and it is national responsibility, therefore, to see 
what happens tothem after they get here. 

Now, we are all willing to cooperate—city, county, State, and local 
and private agencies. But I think that we cannot escape the fact 
that the problem is a national problem, pure and simple, and must be 
treated in that fashion. To treat it in any other way would be a 
mistake for many, many reasons, not the least of which would be 
the complications in our international policy. 

I am sure that if the Senator sincerely feels that this is strictly a 
State matter, that, therefore, the State of Wisconsin would welcome 
5,000 or 10,000 who desperately would like to work and who would be 
delighted to have the hospitality and congenial reception from the 
people of Wisconsin. And we would be delighted to cooperate with 
the Senator and agg in Wisconsin to make this possible. 

I want to thank the committee for being so patient with and giving 

me the opportunity to summarize these points. 
_ Senator Harr. Congressman, we appreciate your invitation to see 
it on the ground, but let me say that in a very brief time you have 
vividly painted a picture that perhaps is even clearer than one would 
see on the ground. 

I do know that through your voice, this Congress has been made 
aware of the pressures that do exist in south Florida, and I know that 
this committee is the better for the review you have given us. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, I have just been handed a telegram 
from the Governor of Florida, and I would like to read it into the 
record, with your permission. 

Senator Harr. We welcome it; yes. 

Mr. Fascetx (reading) : 


The Governor of Florida and the citizens of the State have opened their hearts 
and made available their resources to care for refugees from Cuba who have 
come to us in search of freedom. Our welfare, law enforcement, and educa- 
tional agencies have all responded promptly to the needs of the refugees, al- 
— their response has meant a curtailment of programs, of benefits to the 

tate. 

For example, the Dade County School Board plans to offer 1,250,000 student 
hours of instruction this semester in special refugee orientation, adult educa- 
tional, and language courses, costing half a million dollars, less than a half of 
which will be borne by the Federal Government. The State money thus ex- 
pended—and these are but a small percentage of our total contributions—will 
be diverted from planned expenses in the public school program in grades 1 
through 12. 

I signed this drain upon our resources not as a renouncement of the State’s 
willingness to give all the aid within our power to the refugees, but as backing 
to my contention that, as Secretary Ribicoff and other responsible officials having 
knowledge, this problem is one whose scope extends beyond the boundaries of 
Florida and whose impact is the concern of all Americans. 

The refugees must be fed, housed, given medical care and vocational guidance. 
Their children must be educated the same as the children of the other residents. 
These costs should be paid by the U.S. Government, inasmuch as the refugees 
are here because of the national policies of the United States. The costs of 
carrying out such national policy should be paid by the Nation as a whole and 
not imposed on the citizens of a single State, except as such citizens share the 
burden of taxes levied by the U.S. Government. 

We are grateful for your interest and your able representation of Florida’s 

sition. 
= Farris Bryant, Governor. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Harr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harr. The mayor of the city of Miami, the Honorable 
Robert King High. I had an opportunity to visit with Mayor a“ 
many months ago, I did not anticipate at that time that we would 
be together in this setting, but I learned from that visit of his interest 
in refugee affairs even before Miami found itself a center. 

Glad to have you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT KING HIGH, MAYOR OF THE CITY 
OF MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Hien. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Johnson, members of the subcom- 
mittee, on behalf of the people of Miami, I mp owes the opportu- 
nity to appear here today to discuss the matter of the Cuban refugees. 
And you have heard some discussion about that. 

The Cuban ot Center, as you have heard, was established 
in the city of Miami for the fourfold purpose of— 

(1) Gathering reliable data on the number, nature, and needs 
of Cuban refugees in Miami, as the basis for a final report to the 
President. 

(2) Assisting the voluntary agencies in their refugee resettle- 
ment efforts. 

(3) Providing « focal point for voluntary agencies’ emergency 
welfare efforts. 

(4) Providing a limited medical examination, with referral 
of special cases. 

Along with the establishment of the center, the President of the 
United States took the necessary steps to make money and facilities 
available through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
io assist these people. 

Prior to the help of the U.S. Government, the city government of 
Miami, in cooperation with the different resettlement cies, en- 
deavored to meet this responsibility. Later the Federal Government 
realized that this was a national problem and not a problem for a 
“— community. 

he impact of the Cuban refugee has been felt in the city of Miami 
to a greater extent than in any other —~ because we are a relatively 
short distance from Cuba and historically it has been the practice 
for free travel and exchange of activities carried on between the peo- 
ple of the city of Miami and the people of Cuba. Most of the dis- 
placed Cubans look upon Miami as their second home, or at least 
their foster home. 

As you know, the Spanish lan age is spoken to a great extent in 
Miami and our climate is much like that of Cuba. I am sure that one 
of the difficulties involved in relocation is that Spanish is not spoken 
to the extent in other cities that it is in Miami, and I am not aware 
of refugee centers being established in any other cities, although I 
think it would be a good idea if they were. 

Now, in order to better understand the types of people that we are 
talking about for relocation or resettlement, let me point out that a 
great number of refugees with their families fled Cuba with no more 
than the clothes on their backs and arrived in Miami with no money, 
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and because of these economic conditions, oftentimes it has been neces- 
sary for them to have multiple-family occupancy in single-family 
“a¢commodations. This, of course, creates a concentration within a 
| presoribed ‘aren’ exceeding the city of Miami’s Minimum Housin 

) in and, as’a result, confusion and misunderstanding are the natura 

The most up-to-date statistical information that is available in 
Miami indicates that there have been more than approximately 80,000 
retngees registered at the Cuban Refugee Emergency Center, and as 
‘you heard, increasing-at about 1,000 per week. ; 

This number of people cannot be readily absorbed in any area with- 
out creating certain social and economic problems. Even when it is 
‘recognized that a resettlement or a relocation program has assisted 
some of the people moving into other parts of the nited States, the 
remaining number of people must be absorbed in the overall 
lation, as well as the new refugees arriving in Miami daily from a. 

The employment opportunities in the Miami area are limited be- 
cause 62 percent of the community’s income is derived from a tourist 
‘industry of a seasonal nature. A large number of people from this 
area, Miami, as well as those people who come from the north to 
Miami for employment during the tourist season, depend upon the 
regular employment opportunities. These individuals who partici- 
pate in the tourist industry and make a considerable part, if not all, 
of their livelihood therefrom, are feeling the direct impact of the 
competition in today’s Miami labor market, which, of course, has 
been brought about by the influx of displaced people. And even be- 
cha - influx of refugees occurred, we had a serious unemployment 
problem. 

_Earlier in my statement I pointed out the total number of registered 
displaced individuals approximated 80,000. In order to better under- 
stand the different types of people that we are talking about for re- 
location, I would like to point out that 30 percent of these are profes- 
sional le, 50 percent have specialized skills, only 15 percent repre- 
sent unskilled labor and 5 percent are unclassified. These percentages 
in terms of manpower represent more than 30,000 people. We must 
remember an individual in economic straits will tales job which is 
not necessarily representative of his profession or skill or ability. 
This has been pointed out many times by the fact that some of the 
most able people have been required to take jobs in different areas 
than they were trained to do. 

It is my opinion that the relocation of a number of these people 
throughout the different tee of the United States can be accom- 
plished. One of the feasible means of accomplishing this is for an 
emergency meeting to be held by the U.S. conference of mayors— 
because I believe they are close to their community problems—invitin 
representatives of the chambers of commerce, top labor leaders, an 
a number of representatives of some of the great, socially conscious 
foundations. It goes without saying the Cuban refugee representa- 
tives in Miami should be a part of sucha meeting. 

We believe it would be helpful to add to this company a number of 
persons, prominent in their professional affiliations, who could supply 
us with imaginative and informative suggestions for the employment 
of the special skills of the Cuban people who are available in our 
particular community. 
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This meeting should be held in the heart of the problem, the city 
of Miami. This conference would give the leaders of the different 
U.S. communities firsthand knowl and experience on what the 
different problems are confronting these people. After gathering 
firsthand information, these leaders could then put the necessary pro- 
cedural machinery in motion to assist a large number of the refugees 
to relocate in different parts of the United States. oe 

It is my thinking that this is the only way that communities in the 
Midwest and the Far West, as well as other sections of the United 
States, can be brought up to date on this problem of national concern. 

I would like to recommend to this committee that serious thought 
be given to establishing a research center, which could address itself 
to agricultural research and development projects that are peculiar 
to the tropical climate of Central America, the Caribbean and South 
America, and other federally sponsored projects in the Miami area 
which could readily employ a large number of Cuban refugees. 

The results of this effort would lead to the full on ent of the 
very high level of technical competency that is available within the 
Cuban refugee community. Additionally, the newly developed in- 
formation could be used by other countries to the south of us, as well 
as by the Cubans in their own country when it is liberated. 

e should keep in mind that the daily treatment afforded these 
people will give them a fuller appreciation of the United States, its 
people, and its Government when they return to their native land. _ 

Another facet of this problem that I feel needs to be explored is 
the number of children that have been sent by their parents from 
Cuba. In most cases the parents had a choice of taking the risk of 
sending their children to the United States or having them conscripted 
by the Cuban Government or being sent to Russia to be indoctrinated 
into communism. These young people in the United States must be 
iven all the opportunities that are needed to assure them that our 
overnment and our way of life is fundamental to individual freedom. 
In this proposed meeting that I talked about a minute ago in Miami, 
there should be ‘naladed’ a panel of educators who could bring to bear 
upon the problems of youth their expert help. : 

A amber of different organizations that are working in connection 
with the refugee center are endeavoring to assist these children in 

etting them established in dormitories, apartments, as well as other 
Roue, to provide them adequate shelter and the opportunity to 
receive educational training and other benefits of our society, but be- 
cause of the large number of these children and the cost of this pro- 
gram, the standards that these children are living under in some 
cases are not representative of good living standards. 

For an example, I understand that in some locations in the ter 
Miami area, it is necessary for the children to double up in single beds 
because of limited sleeping facilities. In places where apartments 
have been rented for housing a large number of students, different 
ye of social problems have developed. 

should like to point out one of the ways in which Miami has met 
some of the problems brought about by the professional man and wo- 
man who came to this country to flee communistic tyranny. 

In January of this year Mie the faculty of the School of Medi- 
cine of the University of Miami, directed by Dr. Ralph Jones, chief 


78444624 
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of the department of internal medicine of the medical school, and 
the faculty in exile of the University of Havana initiated a continuing 
series of post graduate educational programs for exiled physicians 
from Cuba. e primary purpose of these programs of postgraduate 
education is to enable Cuban physicians who have been forosd to flee 
their native land to bg 0 their professional knowledge and skill— 

(1) To support themselves and their families during the time 

ar: must live in exile. 

2) To help this country meet its very considerable need for 
more physicians (particularly in Federal, State, county, and 
municipal medical institutions) . 

(3) To contribute in every possible way to advancing the cause 
of democracy and freedom in this hemisphere. 

Two intensive bilingual post uate medical educational pro- 
grams, each 3 months in length, have been completed and more than 
600 exiled physicians have participated in them. Seventy percent 
of the physicians who have participated in these programs have now 

sed the American medical qualifying examinations of the Edu- 
cational Council for Foreign Medical Graduates, and have received 
certificates which make it possible for them to work as physicians in 
American hospitals. 

More than 80 percent of the physicians who received a qualification 
certificate at the completion of the first course are now working as 
ioc bacon in Government hospitals, in State and city public health 

epartments, on the faculty of medical schools, and so forth, in various 
parts of the country. These men are now supporting themselves and 
their families and making their contribution to the health and welfare 
of this society. 

The results of the American medical qualifying examination which 
was given at the end of the second postgraduate course have become 
available in the past few days, and more than 100 physicians are now 
apo, placed in positions in various parts of the country which pre- 
viously could not be filled with qualified physicians. 

The need for these programs continues. A third course, in which 
200 to 300 physicians will participate, will be initiated next week. 

Following the example of the school of medicine, similar programs 
have been initiated in the Schools of Law and Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Miami, and one postgraduate program for exiled Cuban 
dentists has been completed despite the fact that the university has no 
dental school. 

_Again, Mr. Chairman, the suggested panel group would be asked to 
£1Vve special attention to the professional groups. 

In essence, these bilingual postgraduate educational programs have 
demonstrated how an institution of higher learning can effectively 
preserve and utilize the great knowledge, special skills, and fine minds 
of members of the learned pea soning who are forced into exile by 
Communist tyranny. This has been done with a propriate dignity, 
tact, and courtesy. It has produced bonds of Pen ship between 
faculties and professional peoples of two cultures which will never 
be broken. It stands, on the basis of solid accomplishment, as an ex- 
ample of how education can be put to work to reduce the tragedy of 
life in exile, and to advance the cause of democracy. 


a 
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While the circumstances are tragic which caused so many Cubans 
to flee their homeland and to leave it by any means of transportation 
available, including boats which were overloaded and not fit for their 
voyage, and while problems have certainly arisen because of the rela- 
tively sudden impact upon a community by thousands of peeps with 
hardly any money or personal possessions, we also have a golden op- 
portunity and challenge, not just in Miami, but for the entire Nation, 
to show that we Americans mean what we say when we talk of free- 
dom; that we Americans will help people who want to stay free. 

Wecan no longer treat the matter of the Cuban refugee as a welfare 
problem. These people who gave up their homes, and in some in- 
stances their families, because of their refusal to knuckle under to 
Communist tyranny, should be allowed to share in the fruits of free- 
dom. If we can show the Cuban refugee how he can help us, and 
how he can make a contribution by using his skills and talents in 
those areas where we need them, once communism falls in Cuba, as it 
certainly will, then, when the Cuban refugee returns to his native 
land, he will be the stanchest emissary for the United States and 
freedom that we could have in this hemisphere. 

The Cuban refugee has conducted himself in an exemplary wey in 
Miami and has not presented any particular police problem. It is 
the sheer quantity of the problem and not its quality which makes us 
feel that it must be shared f the whole American community. | 

I don’t believe that this Nation, which is dedicated to helping peo- 
ple stay free, can allow this opportunity to become lost in social and 
economic problems from too much of a burden on a single city or for 
a county or for a State. For this Nation to permit this to happen is 
unthinkable. 

In summary, my recommendations are— ; 

(1) That an immediate U.S. Conference of Mayors meeting 
be called to be held in Miami with the full cooperation of the 
Federal Government, chambers of commerce, top labor leaders, 
representatives of the great foundations, and from the private 
sector a representative group of professionally and vocationally 
competent advisers be present. And, of course, it would be hoped 
that the U.S. Committee for Refugees would lend their help. 

(2) That the Federal Government immediately sponsor a re- 
search center in cooperation with various universities, corpora- 
tions, and foundations. 

(3) That it establish other federally sponsored projects which 
would afford immediate employment in the Miami area. 

(4) That it increase the allotments to the Miami school author- 
ities at the several] levels. 

This, of course, is my prepared statement, and I would be pleased 
if you cared to ask any questions about what I have given you in a 
prepared manner. 

I have had the opportunity now to observe this problem from its 
inception in an official way as well as in a personal way. 

Senator Harr. I quite honestly have no questions. The statement 
is an excellent one. 

Your suggestion that through the U.S. Conference of Mayors or 
some other device there be this meeting in Miami which would bring 
‘together those who are affected and who are in a position to help, I 
think is an excellent one. 
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Mr. Hiau. Well, of course, Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons for 
this is that, in my judgment, this problem is not just the problem of 
a single community, as you have heard here today, but it should be 
made aware to the entire Nation—to the man who lives in the Far 
West and in the Far North. And this is one of the means I thought 
by which this could become—we could become as a Nation—aware of 
this, of the problem that does exist in Miami. , 

Senator Harr. Purely from your comment and from earlier testi- 
mony and, indeed, from my own reactions as I would go around, all 
of us, save those of you who find it on your doorstep, all of us need 
more clearly to understand what is involved here. 

Your point that the Cuban refugee should no longer be regarded 
as a welfare problem, I think is especially useful. The impact across 
the world of our treatment of this opportunity is enormous. We will 
be judged as wise and responsible people if we react responsibly. Our 
assertions about our values and our goals will sound pretty tinny if 
we do not react wisely to this opportunity. And you say it so well. 

No, I would only say that I, for one, am very proud of the per- 
formance by the people of Miami, and I congratulate you and, through 
them, the other leaders and the people of the area. I hope that the 
Federal response will be wise and sound. 

Mr. Hieu. Mr. Chairman, thank you again for this opportunity 
and for the privilege of appearing before this committee. 

_Senator Harr. I think Mr. Johnson may indeed have some ques- 
tions. 
Mr. Jonson. Well, not a great deal, because the statement was 
quite comprehensive. 

But, Mayor, I think you are familiar with the fact that from time 
to time Ex! goby have come out that law enforcement problems have 
‘been posed by the presence of the Cuban refugees in Miami. These 
problems would run in the nature of gambling, prostitution, dope 
peddling, juvenile delinquency, and so forth. 

What would your i ee A be of the Cuban community as com- 
pared with the native American community in Miami in this respect? 

Mr. Hicu. Well, the Cuban community has conducted itself, in 
my opinion, in an exemplary way. And I feel sure that they are 
grateful for the opportunity to live in the cradle of democracy, and 
that they are doing all they can to reflect that in their conduct. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, during the coming season—— 

Mr. Hieu. Mr. Johnson, I am not hearing you well. 

Mr. Jounson. Excuse me. I thought you had completed. 
| Senator Harr. He is not hearing you. 

Mr. Jounson. I see. I will get closer to the microphone. 

With the coming tourist season and the inflow of tourists, and the 
increasing population that you have, do you anticipate serious hous- 
ing shortages during the coming winter? 

r. Hiex. Housing shortage for whom, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, we have had some communications to the ef- 
fect that many of the Cuban children are now living in motels, tourist 
homes, and other facilities whose rents normally rise when the winter 
season comes along, and that this might result in difficulties in the 
housing situation for Cuban families. I was wondering if you antici- 
pate any greater difficulties in this matter, for example, this winter 
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than last winter, inasmuch as the number of refugees has increased 
substantially. 

Mr. Hieu. I suspect there will be a great deal of reshuffling. But 
of course the cause for the doubling up and the gathering together 
of several families is not that perhaps the housing shortage but the 
financial shortage that requires them to pool whatever moneys that 
they have in order to have a place to live. I think that if money was 
available, that ao would take care of itself. sted 

Mr. Jounson. Well, of course, I was thinking of the problem within 
the financial framework of the refugee community and the limitations 
on the funds available to it for rent, food, clothing, and so forth. 

Just one further question. And rg ey comes from similar con- 
cerns expressed by some people, that Miami faces an explosive situa- 
tion in terms of conflict between the American community and the 
Cuban community. Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Hien. Well, if it does, I think it would be a travesty that we 
have allowed it to do that. There is no need for it to do that. And 
this would be a serious indictment of our lack of appreciation if we 
allowed it to happen. i 

Of course, I think that economics, really, plays such a major role 
in any instance such as this. There is a great deal of unemployment 
and you see on the one hand a refugee working and he has displaced 
a man who previously had that job, naturally you are going to have 
resentments. There is just no question about that. But our duty and 
our responsibility is to see that, to the best of our ability, that these 
things 30 not happen, that we alleviate this. : 

Mr. Jounson. Would it be fair to say that in your appraisal of the 
situation, if there are conflicts, they are predominantly ones growing 
from economic factors ? 

Mr. Hieu. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Rather than cultural or social factors? 

Mr. Hiexu. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not believe I have any further questions, 
Senator. 

Senator Harr. Again, thank you, Mayor. 

Mr. Hicu. Thank you so much. 

Senator Harr. The next of our witnesses is Arthur H. Patten, Jr., 
member of the Dade County Commission. 

Commissioner, we welcome you. Sit right down. I see you havea 
prepared statement. 

And if there is not included in the statement a brief description of 
the nature of the Dade County Commission, I wish you would give it. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR H. PATTEN, JR., MEMBER OF THE 
COUNTY COMMISSION, DADE COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. Parren. Well, I had not intended to belabor you gentlemen 
with the structure of our government, but I think it could offer some 
type of solution to this problem. 

he County Commission of Dade County operates under a home 
rule amendment to the constitution of the State of Florida and is 
empowered on a local county basis to enact any law or legislation 
which is not contrary to State law, and consequently has the ability 
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geen Me to probably provide facilities or to offer anything else 
that may be necessary on a local basis, as op to the other 26 
counties in Florida. “We do have adequate legislative ability to cope 
with this problem if we have to on a local level. aoa 

I am a member of that commission and represent the city of Miami, 
which is my electoral district. 

For a number of years—— 

Senator Harr. May I ask if there is just one member of the com- 
mission from the whole city, or are there more? : 

Mr. Parren. We have 13 members on our legislative body. My 
ecg electoral district is entirely the city of Miami, as is Mayor 

igh’s. Mayor High is the mayor of Miami, and the county commis- 
sion is the overall governmental structure from your entire county— 
some 26 municipalities. 

For a number of years, the economic situation in Dade County and 
in the city of Miami has been acute, not only in reference to our gov- 
ernmental requirements in providing hospitals, schools, roads, and 
police protection to a community going through a population explo- 
sion, but it has also been a critical situation as far as employment is 
concerned. Dade County is not devoid of industry, but it is a com- 
munity which has lacked for all these years the basic employment 
ingredients which would normally be present in a normal metropolitan 
area of like size and type. Our employment is primarily composed 
of the airlines industry, the skilled aircraft trades, sheet metal work- 
ers, engine mechanics, and so forth, in many respects in which the 
Cubans, from a skill standpoint, would not be eligible for employ- 
ment. The other major portion of our economy is primarily com- 
posed of job opportunities offered to the tourist. industry, such as 
waiters, hotel staffs, clerks, bartenders, and so forth. 

Retail merchandising would probably be the third employment 
source and also provides some job opportunities and, in essence, prac- 
tically lives off of itself—almost parasitically. We have very few 
home office operations, very few large areas of employment, other than 
retail merchandising, the aircraft industry and the tourist industry. 

Consequently, Dade County has never been able to offer employ- 
ment opportunity as ample as other metropolitan areas. Salaries in 
the area have usually been low compared to other areas of like type— 
primarily because Miami is a tourist and resort center, and many 
people from all over the United States flock here, for climatic reasons, 
and so forth, not for our employment opportunities—particularly in 
the winter season, seeking employment as a result of our climate and 
our desirable tourist atmosphere. Employment, in essence, is on a 
seasonal basis. Asa result of the influx of some 100,000 Cuban refugees 
into this area, employment in Dade County has become an acute 
situation. There always have been, to my rememberance, more people 
in this area than there were stable job opportunities. ate 

The Dade County Development Department is now spending in ex- 
cess of a quarter of a million dollars a year in an attempt to attract 
new industry and new people into this area. We have been growing at 
a phenomenal rate as is, but. now, as a result of this promotion and pub- 
licity going all over the United States, families from all over the 
United States are flowing into Dade County seeking employment and 
wishing to reside here. These new arrivals find themselves confronted 
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with a barren employment market as a result of the addition of 100,000- 
plus Cuban refugees, who thus are seasonal jobseekers, and who have 
simply taken all the jobs. Many of these people are returning to the 
States from which they came, much disgusted with Dade County. 
So, in essence, gentlemen, we are an area interested in attracting 
ople but bringing people into those areas and defeating our purpose 
by having them return to their own States and communities not speak- 
ing well of Dade County at all. 
ey have found that job opportunities, living conditions, housing, 
and so forth are acute in the area. We find ourselves now advertising 
a community which, frankly, as a result of the Cuban influx, is not 
capable at the present time of handling the additional permanent resi- 
dents that we have been hoping to attract. I think this situation should 
receive close attention from the Federal Government, and everything 
should be done to alleviate the crowded housing conditions, particu- 
larly rental housing conditions in this area. The Federal Government 
should also try every way possible to relocate as many of the Cuban 
refugees as possible elsewhere throughout the State of Florida, or 
through the Nation. 
Now, if I may deviate from this prepared statement just a moment 
to give you what I consider to be a classic example, in Dade County 
ay, the month of December, we are experiencing some of the high- 
est rental rates in the entire Nation, as a result of our tourist influx. 
As a result of the supply and demand over the years, we know approxi- 
mately how many rental units to build, hotel rooms, motel rooms, and 
so forth. And much of our rental properties in Dade County were 
never designed nor built, and cannot be financially maintained u 
year-round occupancy. We do have a great many hotel and motel 
rooms in Dade County, but they were not designed for the pocketbook, 
particularly of people in the financial position of the Cuban refugees. 
Many of our hotels on Miami Beach this time of the year, and most 
of our motels and rental apartment units actually make their entire 
profit for the 5- or 6-month winter season and simply keep their doors 
are during the summertime and the rest of the year to pay expenses. 
o if a new arrival came into the Dade County area tomorrow—or yes- 
terday, rather, and received his $100 check from the Federal Govern- 
ment, which I understand is a maximum subsistence allowance for a 
married man—if he received $100 a month and rented a room or a flat 
or anything that he could get in Dade County the followin day, that 
$100 would not pay his room rent, to say nothing of gas and oil to seek 
a job or clothing or medical care for his family, dood, or anything else. 
I do not know where, frankly, on a seasonal basis in Dade County 
today you could rent much of anything for $100. Those rates sky- 
rocket as high as $150 to $250 a month. Of course, on Miami Beach it 
is uggs higher. , 

o we are confronted with a situation, particularly those arrivi 
now in Dade County, at this season of the Rac were whatever nenlal 
units were available are not open to the Cuban refugees. And frankl 
c ihc not know where he would go to find housing today in Da e 

ounty. 
The thing that bothers me more than anything else—— 
. — greek mae ray ag Nm 8 to an American or Flor- 

an who is out of work in Dade County ? hat i i 
he given out of public funds? oF ee a ee 
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Mr. Patren. Well, of course, under the Unemployment Insurance 
Compensation Act of Florida, he is eligible to draw certain moneys 
from the State unemployment compensation, of which we have a State 
unemployment office in Gami. And that is a real problem, Senator, 
is the fact that many of our permanent residents, those who have re- 
sided with us for a number of years, have found themselves out of 
work. And in Dade County today, with as little job opportunity as 
offered, and particularly at this time of year, when living costs are 
considerably ltohee than at other times of the year, these people will 
probably have to leave the area. They will draw their unemployment 
compensation as long as they can live off of it, but they cannot hive off 
of that type of compensation long. They are not used to those living 
conditions and, in all probability, would leave our area completely. 

Senator Harr. Well, the reason, obviously, that I asked the question, 
is that. we are always faced with the problem of making some judg- 
ment as to what we should do for a noncitizen by measuring against 
what we do for a citizen. ; 

Mr, Parron. Well, the answer, unfortunately, as a result of this ac- 
cumulation of both unemployed American citizens and Cuban citi- 
zens, it becomes a direct obligation of the taxpayers when they go on 
the welfare rolls. And they stay on the welfare rolls and attempt 
probably to seek employment to provide their needs. But they will 
not do it any longer than they have to. And if they find that they 
have no employment, then sages they are going to leave. And 
we have lost people who we frankly were trying to attract. And 
most of these people, immediately, when their jobs are terminated or 
cannot find employment, are a direct taxpayers’ liability on the wel- 
fare rolls. 

And Dade County has been for years not able to come out on top on 
this welfare proposition, simply because we have so many people 
moving into the area. 

Of course, Miami being an ideal tourist climate, we have people com- 
ing from all over the country, many of them dependent, frankly, when 
they arrive. I am talking of American citizens. The aged, particu- 
larly, are moving into Florida at an amazing rate. Many of them 
coming into Dade County. These people come into the community 
in some respect as a liability to start with. They are on small incomes, 
pensions, and so forth, but again, many of these people are seeking 
the same rental units and the same housing, and so forth, which the 
Cuban seeks. 

And it is a problem not only to our American citizen, but a problem 
to our Cuban friends as well. ; 

The thing that bothers me as much as anything else about this 
problem is that over the last 2 years I have been continually aware— 
and I think, gentlemen, this is an extremely important point, and I 
am not trying to point out to you anything but what I think as a 
growing problem to this community. I have become aware of a grow- 
ing resentment on the part of our permanent residents toward our 
Latin American friends. Miami is a community which in the future 
must depend heavily on Latin American trade, commerce, and Latin 
American dollar investments. This community has greater oppor- 
tunity to attract Latin American people and investments. But one 
result’ of this overcrowded condition, particularly in the city of 
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Miami, is a growing general resentment on the part of mothers and 
fathers whose children are now in schools which are overcrowded as 
a result of the Cuban problem. 

Also, those who are seeking employment (particularly in the colored 
areas of Dade County) cannot find it as a result of the fact that the 
jobs are simply not there, and many of those jobs, they are findin 
out now, are actually held by Cuban refugees. Siasy of these colo 

ople have actually been relieved of their employment and have 

n replaced with cheaper Cuban help. 

The tourist industry, the hotel workers, and so forth, do not come 
under the Federal minimum wage laws and, consequently, those hotel 
entrepreneurs who can employ Cuban help at whatever salary they 
are willing to work for, and without any controls relative to a 
minimum wage, are doing so, and they are hiring those people at 
whatever subsistence those people are willing to take. Many of those 
hotels (I would say the vast majority of them) and many other 
businesses throughout this country have taken advantage of the fact 
that we have now in the locale a lupondant group of people who will 
take jobs at almost any wage in order to provide for their needs. 
I think that this employment problem is one of the major factors 
prevalent here as a result of the Cuban influence. 

As I have already mentioned, our local people are beginning now 
to draw an area of resentment against Cubans first, and Latin Ameri- 
cans secondly. I understood that mg nesens oes? 10,000 Cuban refugee 
children are now entered in the Dade County public school system at a 
cost of ghee $385 per capita, per annum. This is a school 
system which, over the years, has seldom kept pace with just our nor- 
mal growing population needs. Our schools, incidentally, are sup- 
ported almost in the entirety from local ad valorem taxes developed in 
the county area, and since most of our Cuban refugee friends are 
tenants living in rental units, they are not paying ad valorem taxes, 
but are still receiving these school benefits. We find ourselves in a 
situation where many parents resent the fact that they are having to 
ps schools, endure an overcrowded condition, and have time 
taken out during school hours to interpret and explain to Latin stu- 
dents who have a language barrier problem. This resentment seems 
to be growing, especia!ly on the part of parents of school-age children. 
I think immediate attention should be given to this problem in order 
to prevent a situation which in the next several years may be even 
more serious possibly than the national problem of Negro racial 
prejudice. 

Now, gentlemen, I am saying this to you because this is one of the 
areas that a lot of people do not like to talk about. But it is a situa- 
tion—I do not know how far it has gone, I do know that it exists, and 
I do know that it is worsening on a day-to-day basis. Much of it has 
gotten out of hand and is unjustified. I have heard housewives men- 
tion, for example, the fact that, while, for instance, they are standin 
in a supermarket line, that a Cuban refugee would cash a Federal Bee 

‘pe buy three cartons of cigarettes and a carton of beer and would go 
ome. 

Now, just that type of incident is something that could put Dade 
County in a very embarrassing position in the future as far as its 

ability to attract Latin American people. This is something that peo- 
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aware of. I think it is a situation that would not have existed if we 


had not crowded these additional Cuban people almost on a forced 
basis, as has been mentioned here previously as a result of compensa- 
tion not being offered elsewhere in the country. This is a situation 
which has forced these people to live in Dade County, and is a situa- 
tion I think that would exist whether it was Italians, whether it was 
Cubans or groups of Americans who had brought about an over- 
crowded condition. And it is something I am terribly afraid of and 
something that I think is going to be inflammatory in the months to 
come. And I think every single endeavor should be made by the Fed- 
eral Government to assimilate as many of these people elsewhere, in 
Florida, and into other parts of the country to stop what I feel to be 
a growing resentment toward our Latin American friends—and the 
last thing in the world that I want to see happen. 

T have already mentioned this, but I will read it from the text. 

One of the things that is particularly concerning to me is the fact 
that Cuban refugees cannot draw any subsistence while they are in 
the United States unless they live in the Miami area. It is my under- 
standing that the first requirement in order to receive subsistence 
from the Federal Government through the refugee center is that the 
applicant must live in the Miami area and take an oath to that effect. 
I understand that this requirement is so extreme that in the event any 
of these Cuban refugees move to another area, perhaps Fort Lauder- 
dale, which is 20 miles north of Miami, their subsistence would be 
terminated immediately. If this is true, and I understand that it is, 
then on the Federal level, the Government has, from a financial stand- 
point, put this entire Cuban refugee population within the area. I 
think that this is wrong. I think the ultimate solution to the problem 
is to relocate our Cuban friends throughout the employment centers 
of the United States, or even other areas in Florida, to relieve this 
burden which has been placed on the local taxpayer in Dade County. 

Incidentally, many of the Cuban refugees, because of financial rea- 
sons, are having to acquire housing in what we call our tenement or 
slum housing area, which is primarily in the central Negro district of 
Miami. It isa slum condition. As has happened in Harlem, particu- 
larly with Puerto Rican influx there, many of the Latin refugees have 
moved in close proximity to the central Negro district. They are liv- 
ing on the fringes of it. Consequently, many of the Cuban housewives, 
go into the Negro district to buy food, and so forth, in these local 
stores and groceries, and when you’ve got these groups of people 
standing in the front on the sidewalk, and when the Cuban people go 
in—these people are out of work, these Negro people—they do not 
exactly know what has happened to them; they do not know how to 
put their finger on it. But many of these people that I employed in 
the construction industry some 10 or 12 years ago, and these men had 
always been able to get employment, are now hanging around on these 
sidewalks wondering what hit them. Naturally, they do not have 
work, and naturally a resentment is beginning to spring up. And it is 
peeing to spring up in the area that the reason they are out of 
work is because the ichans have their jobs. And as these ple 
begin to mingle together, I am afraid there will be trouble in the not 
too distant future. 
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If the Federal Government is restricting these people in their sub- 
sistence allowances to the Miami area, I think that this is one of the 

roblems that should be faced immediately, because it naturally would 
1inder the relocation of many of these people who would voluntarily 
be willing to move elsewhere in the United States. 

Our crime rate has not gone up any marked degree as a result of the 
Cuban refugee problem. What I mean by that is that the Cubans 
themselves have not shown up materially in our crime figures. How- 
ever, there has been a marked increase in the crime rate in the Negro 
area, because many of these Negro laborers and workers have been 
replaced by Cuban personnel. This is true particularly in the con- 
struction industry and in the hotel industry. Asa result of this, many 
of our Negro people are now out of work. Those who have worked in 
our construction industry here for years, I have found out through 
my own investigation, have now been replaced by Cuban laborers, 
These unemployed people are presently hanging around beer and 
wine bars in the central Negro district engaging in bolita gambling, 
when they get a few dollars in their pocket. But more seriously, they 
are having to resort to muggings and pickpocketing in order to simply 
provide for food for themselves and their families. I think this sit- 
uation deserves immediate attention, and I am afraid that with the 
unemployment in Dade County being what it is, and with many of our 
low-income groups out of work, that we are going to have a very seri- 
ous police or crime problem starting in our colored areas and extending 
to other low-income groups in Dade County. 

I think the Federal Government should immediately investigate to 
determine—and I do not know, gentlemen, how to ns this should 
be done—but I think the Federal Government should immediately 
investigate to determine what percentage of those who are now arriv- 
ing in the United States from Cuba are in reality political refugees. 
I believe that in the early stages of the Castro regime, many of the 

rofessional and business people who came over here were escaping 

astro or escaping communism. Having been to Cuba on numerous 
occasions, I am aware of the fact that Cuba has some of the most 
abject poverty of any place in the Western Hemisphere. I am also 
under the distinct impression now, as a result of talking to large num- 
bers of Cuban refugees and other Latin people in the community, 
that many of those who are leaving Cuba today and coming into this 
area, are not in reality political refugees at all, but are taking ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to better themselves economically. 

The word has seemed to spread all over Cuba that if you will leave 
Cuba and come to the United States, Uncle Sam will provide you 
with $100 a month. You will have a nice apartment with rugs on 
the floor and you will be in one of the finest tourist cities in the world 
a city to which even millionaires come in order to retire, because of 
its climate, environment, etc. This is to them, in many cases,—with- 
out understanding the problem, but simply taking advantage of the 
opportunity—could become the land of milk and honey. 

Senator Harr. That sounds like a description. 

Mr. Partren, Sir? 

Senator Harr. I am not disputing your feeling at all, but that 
sounds like a playback of what we hear in the North as to the cause 
of arrivals from your South. But I have never found very many 
persons that come up to the North for those reasons. 
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Mr. Parren. Well, I am just submitting to you, sir, what I feel 
is a Situation that should be looked into. 

Senator Harr. Yes. Well, I was just making that comment. 

Mr. Parren. I think Mr. Castro himself is delighted over the fact 

that a lot of these people are leaving—people who possibly have been 
in extremely low income brackets and worked in the shipper’s field, 
and that industry now is in straits as a result of the import market. 
And Mr. Castro turns his back on these people and lets them escape, 
whether they escape in wooden boats or whatever it might be; I 
think, frankly, from an economic standpoint he probably would be 
delighted to move as many of these people as possible to the United 
States, thereby bettering his own country economically in not having 
as many headaches as he did the day before, after they leave; probably 
having twice as many jobs and pesos, as a result of their absence, 
to fo around, 
_ The only thing I am saying here, Senator and gentlemen, I am 
ba pointing this out because I think possibly we might not have 
ooked at this situation, and we might possibly he helping the Castro 
regime no end by taking large numbers of people whom he has prom- 
ised to provide these welfare and welfare state programs for, not 
having been able to do it. These people now leave, and he is able 
to escape the fact that he has not been able to do what his regime 
promised them in the early days that he would do. 

It is my understanding that approximately 800 new arrivals are 
registering at the refugee center in Miami every week. These are 
the ones asking for subsistence. And as has already been stated here, 
approximately 1,400 2 week are coming into the United States, mostly 
coming into the Dade County-Miami area. 

T will summarize these points, very briefly. 

The first point is: I think the No. 1 problem is I think we have 
an excess of 100,000 additional people crowding into the Miami area. 
In my estimation. that is x» mistake. I think the Federal Government 
should move immediately to relocate as many of these people as 
possible elsewhere throughout Florida and the rest of the Nation. 

Senator Harv. If I may interrupt you there, I would just like to 
get your reaction to the theory that has had congressional discussion. 
What about the Federal Government's obligation to relocate American 
people from depressed areas? What do you think about that? 

Mr. Parren. Well, I think through the machinery that the Federal 
Government has now at its disposal in its vast organization of re- 
sources, and so forth, who are continually abreast of this problem, 
naturally, for the statistics, and so forth, that are available, I think 
that the least the Federal Government should do is to mass this 
information on employment in those areas which have acute economic 
or employment situations and to point out the fact that other areas 
of the Nation do have job opportunities open and are areas that can 
absorb working people, and J think the Federal Government should 
at least present that situation to the American people in order to 
eliminate some of the areas of the economic blight. 

As to whether or not they should pay their transportation or not, 
T am not in a position to say. But I think the least the Government 
could do and should do would be to at least continually inform their 
people to keep them abreast of what job opportunities are available. 
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Senator Harr. You realize—you raise, really, another question that 
is largely an overtone, but I welcome your reference to it. 

Your suggestion that some of these arrivals from Cuba come here 
to better themselves economically because there is $100 a month, has 
its counterpart argument here domestically. Do you have any opin- 
ion as to the desirability of Federal minimum standards for employ- 
ment insurance and other benefits which constitute competitive ad- 
vantages within certain regions of the country as against others? 

Mr. Parren. Well, you were not speaking of a subject which I am 
too conversant on. Of course, I have opinions, 

Senator Harr. Of course, but you can just change Cubans to Ameri- 
cans and the setting is the same. f 

Mr. Patren. Well, I would say this, that probably on a dozen or 
more occasions I have had people come into my county commission 
office pointing this out. There was some mention some months ago in 
one of our local papers about the fact that some of the Cubans had 
been relocated in California. There seemed to be an inference that 
the Federal Government had provided the transportation or at least 
some of the agencies to seek job employment in California. 

Now, this is the thing that gets out of hand. The thing that I am 
talking about, which is hard to control—when an American citizen 
would come into your office and say: Now, Commissioner, I have not 
been able to get a job down here in 6 months, and I am an unemployed 
electrician or painter or plumber. Now, why does not somebody pay 
my transportation to California ? 

I cannot answer this question. Iam not suggesting that the Federal 
Government—— 

Senator Harr. But you are suggesting strongly that we do exactly 
that in respect to these people. 

Mr. Parren. Sir, I am suggesting that we do this from whatever 
standpoint will alleviate the situation. 

Now, again, as I say, the Federal Government is, I am sure, by this 
time aware of this situation. The solutions to this problem I have 
my opinions on and will be glad to answer any of your questions in 
that respect. 

But speaking as a representative of people in Dade County, I am 
primarily pointing out what I consider to be the problems which 
exist today and problems which we will be faced with, I think, in the 
not too far distant future, possibly by the end of 1962, which will be 
much more acute than they are now. 

You see, the situation is that many of the people in the Miami area 
see no end to this thing. 

Now, if something could be told them from the Federal level to the 
effect that this is a temporary stopgap measure, that something would 
happen in Cuba—and I know none of us can look into a crystal ball 
and answer this question—but many of the people in Miami look on 
this situation with alarm now, because they see no end in sight. The 
numbers are still coming in, the problems do exist, and they have ex- 
isted for—particularly for the last 12 months, and they are increasing. 
They do not know what the ultimate end of this situation will be. 

And consequently, many of them are becoming worried. They are 
getting fearful. You have got the complexion of the city of Miami 
changing, and changing rapidly. 
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Take a situation like has happened now, again something that is 
intangible, but we are going to feel it next year—many of the Miami 
families, because of the overcrowded school conditions, particularly in 
the city of Miami, and with some of our pee schools, for 
instance, which have as ogg | as 50 percent of its enrollment Spanish- 
speaking Cuban refugees, the parents feel—I do not know whether 
it is true or not—frankly, I have a great deal of confidence in the 
Dade County public school system; I think the American child in 
that school system is getting an adequate education—but many of the 
parents are now saying that they are not, because their child has 
come home and told them that there is a Cuban sitting next to him 
who does not understand what goes on, and they have to take time 
out to interpret, and so forth. : 

So many of these people are beginning to move out into the county 
areas, into other school districts, into residential neighborhoods that 
the Cuban refugee economically does not penetrate. And this is 

oing to place a tremendous burden on those new high schools, junior 

igh schools, and grammar schools, which have been built for a certain 
population of these new areas. And now we find that our permanent 
og le is flooding into those schools, which is going to put an 
undue burden on them. And yet probably the school board itself will 
not really feel this until next year. But this is happening. 

The economic and employment situation I have already mentioned, 
so I will not go into further detail about that. 

I have mentioned, furthermore, what I consider to be a sociological 

roblem, and starting, probably in the rumor stage now, an under- 

ying current which could get much worse, and I think will get much 

worse unless the situation is alleviated. And that is a growing area 
of resentment. And I think everything should be done on a local 
level, and we are trying in every way to cope with this. But it is a 
hard thing to control ; it is a hard thing to put your finger on. 

But this area of resentment is being generated down there, and 
there are certain—in our community, as in all communities—certain 
people who like to take advantage of any type of situation of this 
type, just pyramid it up and make a big thing out of something that 
is not important. But it is happening. And we do have a lot of 
people down there talking about it and talking against, not only 
Cubans and Latin Americans, which can hurt this area very much. 

Senator Harr. I am glad you indicate a realization which is basic 
in any situation like this—courageous public leadership. 

Mr. Patren. That is right. 

Senator Harr. You speak the hard truth. 

Mr. Parren. The fourth item, of course, is that the situation is 
continuing; 800 are still flowing into the refugee center. I do not 
know whether these numbers, in nationality, are increasing or de- 
creasing, but 1,400 new arrivals in a week is still a large number to 
cope with governmentally in an area of our type. 

The fifth thing that I would like to call your attention to—I am 
sure you are aware of it—is that I suggest that we look at the flow 
of American dollars going to Cuba through the round-trip airline 
purchase gimmick required by the Cuban Government. I think that 
the Federal Government should do everything in its power not to 
let the Cuban Government use the refugee situation to acquire 
American dollars. 
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I am sure that you gentlemen are aware of that situation. The 
Cuban Government requires that, in order to leave by airline, that 
you write friends or families, whoever you can get the money from 
and you send the money to Cuba. That money is turned over to the 
immigration office in Cuba. They keep the money, and the ticket 
is paid for in pesos. And, using that money, they possibly buy war 
material which will be used possibly, eventually, against us. 

Now, this No, 6 is something that I cannot verify. However, it js 
something that I think we ought to be aware of. And again 1 am 
speaking only from the standpoint of not only what I see as a prob- 
lem but what I think could possibly happen. 

I think that we should be aware of and at least cognizant of the 
fact that it is possible for the Cuban people who are now in the Miami 
area are being prevailed upon by certain extremist groups of one 
type or another to be used, welded together into some type of political 
organization which might even possibly go so far as to promise them 
American citizenship immediately, with the right to vote, or anythin 
of an extremist nature of that type, which might cause a lot of these 
people to want to remain in the United States instead of possibly 
going back to Cuba, and fighting Castro or resettling in their own 
nation. 

We should be aware of this situation. I know that many of our 
local citizens view this with alarm and fear the possibility that the 
Cuban population in the next several years can become American 
citizens in the Miami area and get the right to vote, and of course 
politically outvote our permanent residents. 

In the city of Miami now we have approximately 124,000 registered 
voters. And we have—I have heard various figures—anywhere from 
80,000 to 110,000 Cubans in the same area. And if extremist groups 
of one type or another should prevail upon these people, I do not 
know what type of political ideology raigth be spread through those 
people down there. 

And very many of them, of course, are much aware of politics now. 
They are reading the newspapers and waiting hopefully to see what 
happens to their own state of affairs down there, and probably many 
of them will be interested in politics; not only in politics from a 
national level in the United States, but certain local politics. And I 
think that is something we should at least be aware of. 

And if any action by anybody is taken in this direction to use these 

eople while they are here temporarily as refugees in the United 
tates, I think the Federal Bureau o Investigation, Immigration 
Department and others, should be continually aware of this situation. 

Well, gentlemen, that is my testimony. Again, I have not told 
you many of the nice things that I could about our Cuban friends in 
Dade County, And, following the remarks of Mayor High, I would 
like to say at this time that in most cases, the conduct of our Latin 
American refugee friends has been exemplary. 

Frankly, I sat earlier in the back of the room with some of the 
Dade County citizens who are here, and said that, if a lot of our 
‘Si penny Ss as good as the Cuban refugees have while they 

ave been in the Miami area, we would no 
people in the jails as we do. ; ae Se ae 
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I think primarily the problem that we have now is that we are not 
being fair to the Cuban refugee himself, and we are not being fair 
to our own local citizenry. e solution which has been offered, the 
$60 to $100 a month subsistence, has not solved the problem as 
adequately, either for our local citizens or for the Cuban refugee. 

And I am speaking in my remarks here and directing those re- 
marks as much toward relieving the situation economically as far 
as the refugee is concerned as I am our own local citizenry. Because, 
as I have pointed out to you already, when you turn a man into the 
open employment market, into the open housing market, where he 
has to shift for himself, and no other subsistence in hand but $100 a 
month, something, gentlemen, has got to happen. He cannot pro- 
vide for his needs in a tourist economy such as Dade County has in 
the winter months on $100. We might as well face it. But yet, 
nothing else is provided for him except the direct welfare help of 
the county and the State of Florida which ends up by being a direct 
tax subsidy from the loca] citizens. 

_And in our community, taxes are high. Ad valorem taxes are 
high because now we are having to meet population needs that for 
— years were ignored in Dade County. 

e are an expressway system. We just doubled the size of our 
Jackson Memorial Hospital at tremendous cost. We are trying to 
build a seaport there by general obligation bonds. We are trying 
to provide our basic community needs for that community it has 
not provided over many years. And we have taxed ourselves to do 
it. And we have taxed ourselves almost to a breaking point. 

Now, when we turn a Cuban refugee into a community with $100 
and tell him to get a house, provide for his needs, and buy food and 
clothing, he certainly does not have money on hand for medical care, 
eet he goes into Jackson Memorial, and a local citizen picks up the 

ill. 

Now, I think the people of Dade County have come through this 
thing admirably. I want to compliment my own citizens there, and 
I want to compliment the Cuban re I think both sides have 
done an admirable job on the situation. I think, on a temporary 
basis, we have done very well. 

_ But the thing I am trying to point out to you gentlemen right now 

I think the situation now is getting into a different 8 I am 
afraid now that we are getting into problem areas that heretofore 
have not existed, and areas that I think will become very acute within 
3 to 6 months. I think that this hearing is most timely, because we 
are having this hearing just at a time when I think we are getting a 
turning of the tide in Dade County where we cannot prevent many of 
the on which have arisen, but I can predict many of the 
problems that will arise. 

Senator Harr. Commissioner, I thank you for your thoughtful 
presentation. I only repeat that if the situation fhe reached the 
point of possible turn, it follows that responsibility becomes that much 
the heavier on public officials who have a public sounding board to 
make very clear some basic principles with respect to our own kind 
of society. And this is not always popular music. But in the long 
haul, it is good medicine. 
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Mr. Partren. I think, in conclusion, the one thing I could say to 
summarize my ideas of a solution would be that the Federal Govern- 
ment have granted privileges and has over the years to political 
refugees, and I think with each privilege goes a responsibility. The 
Federal Government granted a privilege. It was the Cuban refugee 
is here by Federal legislation. And I think the Federal Government 
in granting that privilege has the distinct responsibility of being 
continually at least aware of the situation in doing everything in their 
power to solve it. ; 

I might give you one aside that I suggested some months ago in the 
Dade County area. And that is the utilization of vacant military 
establishments which are scattered all over the United States, at least 
as a stopgap measure, to provide for some of the Cuban housing 
needs, certainly. 

Now, in Dade County we had the Opa-locka Airport complex, 
which was a $40 million self-contained city built during World War 
II. Now, at that facility you have swimming pools, schools, churches, 
housing, and so forth, housing thousands of military personnel, their 
wives and families in World War II. 

Now, those structures still exist. Those facilities today remain 
vacant. And for a solution to the Cuban himself—some people say, 
well, you cannot intern these people. That was not the idea. The 
idea was, if we could turn to, say, for instance, 10,000 or 15,000 of 
our Cuban friends and offer them free housing where they could have 
their own local doctors at the base, where they would have their own 
schools and they could have conducted their courses in Spanish and 
have their own cobblers and provide their own cafeterias, and so forth, 
on a much smaller cost. basis, certainly, than they could on the open 
market in Miami, I think it was an opportunity that we could consider. 
We have got military establishments all over the United States that 
cost: billions of dollars, many of which are lying vacant, and a very 
fine one right there in Dade County. And instead of having to spend 
$100 and hoping a man could provide for his needs, at least that 
establishment he could get free housing and the facilities self-contained 
there as a complete city to provide for these peoples’ immediate needs, 
‘at least. 

I think it would be a cheaper way to do it and offer a better solution, 
again on a temporary basis. But I think it is something we might 
possibly consider. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Patten, I am rather interested in your point 
No. 6, with which you seem to be so much concerned. Miami and 
Dade County, at least from the best information we could receive, 
does have a permanent number of Latin Americans. I think—well, 
the figure I have heard is 100,000. Is this correct ? 

Mr. Parren. Yes, I would say approximately 100,000 refugees. 

Mr. Jounson. No, I mean other than refugees. 

Mr. Parren. I would say in the south Florida area probably ap- 
proaching 100,000. We have a great many Latin American people 
that live in Hollywood-Fort Lauderdale area, which is not Dade 
County, but in south Florida area. 

78444625 
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Mr. Jounson. A substantial part of Miami’s tourist business, par- 
ticularly in the summer season, has come from the Caribbean area 
from Central and South American countries. 

Mr. Parren. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, most of these people are, I assume, reasonably 
well heeled in order to be able to come to a tourist area. If a Cuban 
re was well financed, and came to Miami, do you think the people 
who have expressed resentments to you would feel the same way about 
the situation ? 

Mr. Patten. Sir, that is the very thing that I don’t want to see 
happen—is the fact that we in any way will curtail this traffic. It is 
simply that the problem of the local resident in Miami not knowing 
what is going to happen. In Miami itself, on Saturday afternoon, 
you can walk up and down the streets and hear twice as much Spanish 
spoken as you do English. It is a situation—it is hard to describe, I 

ow. But it is a situation that I am sure has arisen elsewhere in 
this country over the years, as a result of immigration and so forth, 

And these problems, I am sure, have been resolved. I know they 
have been resolved in other areas by prejudice and so forth being 
grown 50 to 60 years ago which still exists. 

Mr. Jounson. I am thinking of a situation in California, back in 
the thirties—and I lived in California at that time. I think many 
Californians felt about the so-called Okies and the Arkies about the 
way maybe some of the people in Miami feel about the Cubans. So 
this is an attitude that can be developed toward Americans from other 
parts of the United States, just as easily as it can from people in Cuba. 

Now, you raise the question of the economic refugee. This is not 
pen to the Cuban situation. It also applies to refugees in 

urope. 

But how do you make this determination? I have not found any- 
one to date who has been able to make such a determination. 

Now, you do refer to the possibility of resettlement in other parts 
of Florida. Inasmuch as one of the reasons that appears to make 
Cubans reluctant to settle in other parts of the United States is fear 
of the more rigorous climate of the Northern States, do you feel that 
that there are at least some opportunities for resettlement in other 
parts of the State of Florida? 

Mr. Parren. Yes, I do. 

Florida has a tremendous amount of usable land area that has not 
been utilized. We have got new communities all over Florida grow- 


ing up. 

This problem, to me, is not a weighty problem in the fact that we 
are not talking about millions of people—we are only talking about 
100,000, at the most 120,000 — 

The problem has arisen because all of these people have been 
crowded into one city, and probably the poorest city in the State of 
Florida to take these people, because Dade County itself is like a 
newborn child. It has a new form of government, it is going through 
growing pains. : 

Several years ago when we were really having a population explo- 
sion, shortly after World War II, we had as many as 75,000 new 

ople a year moving into the Dade County area. And when you 
1ave antiquated roads, and no mass transportation system, schooling 
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that was never designed for this influx of people, from a governmental 
standpoint alone, we just had contem lated just taking care of our 
own. And then at the same time, probably our most critical era, to 
be confronted with 100,000 dependent-type people, many of whom are 
very willing to work and they want to work, but they have got prob- 
lems, they have got language barriers, and so forth—in a community 
for instance, on housing, which was never designed for the type Co) 

a they demand, an area which built its housing to charge 
as much as possible during the winter season to attract the tourist 
dollar, and it is not suitable for low-income housing. 

We are tolerating right now sanitary conditions and overcrowding 
conditions and closing our eyes to our own ordinances down there, 
because a Cuban family who has $100 a month, and they have to move 
two or three families into a small apartment, don’t comply with our 
requirements and our regulations and our ordinances. But we under- 
stand this, and we are allowing it to exist, 

But those are the things that people are beginning to ask questions 
about—how long will this goon‘ And naturally you take people who 
live next door to an apartment, where two or three families might be 
crowded in. You have twice as much noise, you have twice as many 
people on the block, twice as many children playing. And it is only 
natural that over a period of time people are going to be talking about 
it, and the word is going to spread, as so often happens, that prejudice 
areas, much of it unfounded, but it is bound to happen. And here is a 
community which is frankly shooting for a star as far as the future is 
concerned, because this area has tremendous opportunities. Right 
now it is going through the most rigorous growing pains possibly of 
any community in the United States—just trying to keep up govern- 
mentally with its own needs. And to take 100,000 additional people, 
many of whom come in there impoverished and destitute, and throw 
that into that one single community, and say take care of these people, 
too, it is just becoming a problem. 

Mr. Jounson. If t were to summarize your statement, would it be 
correct to say, in effect, then, that you agree with Mayor High that 
the problem is predominantly economic rather than one of cultural 
and nationality Hi Repences ? 

Mr. Patren. I would say that fortunately so far the problem is— 
has been economic. But I am afraid now it is going into sociological 
problems. I am afraid that within the next 12 months that our 
major problem is going to exist in people’s talking and in their 
thinking as much as economically. And I think this can be more 
devastating to us over a period of time than a temporary eco- 
nomic situation. And this is something that can be prevented if we 
relocate them. 

Senator Harr. Last month I spent a day and a half at the Angola- 
Congo frontier. Not less than 150,000 Angolan refu have come 
into the southern tier of the Congo. I was struck by the very under- 
standing reception that they were receiving from the Congolese. I 
would hope that our performance at least equals that. 

Mr. Parren. Our performance in Miami, sir, has been admirable, 
and I think our people—one other thing in conclusion. I think we 
might as well adopt whatever solution to this type of problem that we 
can, because in my estimation, we are going to have more of this—if 
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Mr. Castro spreads his ideology throughout Latin America, I do not 
know how many governments possibly in the future he may overthrow. 
I do not know what is going to happen in the Dominican Republic. 
Colombia is going through a governmental change next year. We may 
be confronted continuously over the years with problems of this mag- 
nitude or much greater. 

I think that the Federal Government should do everything in its 
power to devise some type of real solution to this immigrant situation. 
- Senator Harr. We sit here seeking to do it. But I am sure that 
when we look back over history, we realize we have never understood 
what it meant to live in Europe, and fight a revolution on your border, 
with 100,000 people in your lap. 

Mr. Patren. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Harr. The manager of Dade County, Irving McNayr. 


STATEMENT OF IRVING McNAYR, MANAGER OF DADE COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. McNayr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee—— 

Senator Harr. Mr. McNayr, it would seem as though we are going 
ik outer darkness. Actually all we are doing is turning off the TV 
ights. 

Vr. McNayr. I have presented you with a prepared statement. 

Senator Harr. It will be printed in full in the record. 

Mr. McNayr. On that basis, and knowing that you have been overly 
patient today in hearing the various testimony, and quite honestly, 
practically everything that I have to say in my prepared statement, 
and in other information furnished previously to your committee— 
I would just like to make a brief statement to you. If you wish to 
cag questions, or if you feel that I can be helpful, I will be happy 
to do it. 

I think, as has been said, that Dade County, Fla., and the city of 
Miami has faced up to the Cuban refugee problem extremely well. 
I think probably public officials, including myself, have not done 
quite as tremendous a task as we might, largely because we have not 
been called upon on occasion and have been too busy with other affairs 
to involve ourselves in the detailed problems facing us, and knowing 
that. others were taking over the problem. I refer particularly to 
Catholic groups, to Jewish and Protestant private organizations, who 
have pretty much—Bishop Carroll—taken over the principal burden 
of looking after these folks—particularly prior to the Federal 
Government stepping in with its assistance in this program. 

I have observed that program on behalf of Dade County. It seems 
to be working well. I think that certainly we must plead for ad- 
ditional assistance in the welfare field. The question of relocating 
these people has been raised time and time again, and it is the official 
eter of the Board of County Commissioners that we urge the 

ederal Government, the Senate, and the Congress, and the depart- 
mental structure to do everything possible and reasonable to relocate. 

I think we all recognize, however, that that, too, is a difficult prob- 
lem. It involves a great deal of effort, it involves a great deal of 
valuntarv effort—not only on the part of Government but on the part 


—————— 
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of these volunteer organizations, and certainly upon the part of the 
Cuban refugees themselves. j 

Congressman Fascell, I think, made an excellent point today in his 

presentation, when he suggested setting up some sort of works pro- 
gram. Certainly Dade County could make great use of the talents 
and skills available in these people, if we had a little financial as- 
sistance right on our home grounds for making use of these talents 
and skills. 
' I certainly cannot give you a detailed program for going about it, 
except to express a willingness to work with your group and with any 
other group who will sit down with us and help work out such a 
program. 

I wish I had some profound statements, and some profound ideas 
to offer. I have listened with a great deal of interest today to the 
various representatives who have been before you. I think in the 
diversity of opinions and ideas certainly you will be able to sift some 
good ideas. 

The problems, as we see them today in Dade County, primarily are 
problems of people adjusting to circumstances. We do have volumes 
of people. We have people from Cuba, whose customs and mores differ 
from ours in the United States. I believe that some of the problems 
discussed by Mr. Patten are indicative of the fact probably there hasn’t 
been a large enough educational program promoted by ourselves, both 
to the Cubans and to our permanent residents, to indicate that it is 
customary for the Cuban to like to live in rather noisy atmosphere, 
let us oe like to play the radio a little louder than we are ac- 
customed to in our own homes. They also like to congregate, as I 
have observed them, and you have, in the tours you have made in Latin 
American cities—there is a tendency of the Cuban to like to meet his 
fellow Cuban on the street, and cluster in groups. 

If the American is not accustomed to that—I am sure some of our 
people look on it as scandalous. 

I think there is a quite natural tendency of some of the parents and 
our schools to feel that maybe their child isn’t getting quite as much 
out of the classroom because of a Spanish-speaking student, and the 
attention the teacher must give that student. But I think these are 
all = of the adjustment of getting to live with and know one another. 
‘ d I just have a very optimistic feeling that if we all do our jobs, 
if somehow or another additional moneys can be made available by 
the Federal Government for the local area problems—if there can be 
a stepped-up program of relocation of these people, at least to take 
some of them out of the area, that these problems can be met. 

We are not discouraged. 

Senator Harr. I am sure that if your attitude reflects the attitude 
of the great majority of those in a leadership position in Dade County, 
that it will be met. 

Mr. McNayr. Yes. I think you have had before you today people 
such as Bishop Carroll, and we cquld parade a great many more 
before you, who are going to meet the problem. And our own local 
officials are going to meet it. We are going to meet it certainly with 
representatives such as we have had from the Federal agencies in 
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our area. They have been extremely helpful in meeting the problem— 
most realistic. 


Senator Harr. I have indicated there will be filed in full for the 
record your statement. But in my earlier comments, I think I ought 
to explicitly refer to one sentence in your statement : 


Detective Chief T, A. Buchanan of the public safety department reports no 


Fra increase in crime because of the impact of increased refugee population 
there. 


That is nice to know. ; 

Mr. McNayr. This is true. I think there may be some indirect 
effect, as has been presented in other testimony—that because of dis- 
placement of employment, that it may have raised other areas. But 
this is so difficult to assess, that we certainly cannot put our finger on 
this as a basis for “gf police activity in other areas has stepped up. 

Senator Harr. I think it would be perhaps a wise action on the part 
of a public official, that when he finds he cannot put his finger on it 
affirmatively as a fact, to stand up and say it hasn’t been established. 
This fear about developing rumors—the thing to do is saw it off 
before the start if you can. 

Mr. McNayr. As best we can, yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. I have no questions. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much for your patience. 


The pictures which are a part of the statement will be made a part 
of the record. 


Mr. McNayr. Those pictures were primarily to indicate—and I 
didn’t cover this in my brief statement—that these people have made 
a very conscientious effort, not only to seek employment, but to create 
employment. The pictures, I think, will bear that out. 

The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ny IrnvING G. McNayr, County MANAGER, Dave County, FLA., FoR 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH REFUGEES AND 
ESCAPEES, WASHINGTON, D.C., DecemMBER 6, 1961 


I want to take this opportunity to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
this subcommittee, for your kind invitation to appear here this afternoon on 
behalf of my board of county commissioners and discuss with you some of the 
problems incident to the migration of political refugees from Cuba to the Greater 
Miami area. 

Our permanent Cuban population in the Dade County (Greater Miami) area 
normally is about 30,000 to 40,000 persons, a majority of whom are American 
citizens. It was not until the fall of 1960, when Dr. Castro became particularly 
obstreperous, that the migration of Cuban nationals to our area began to increase 
at a steady pace. The early arrivals caused no particular problem to the area’s 
governmental units because they were easily absorbed into the community. 
These early arrivals either had funds with which to care for themselves or 
had friends with whom they could turn for assistance. 

The first pinch began to be felt when Dr. Castro limited all parting Cubans 
to a maximum of $5 in American money. This, of course, meant that a great 
number of them started arriving with no visible means of support and with no 
American-Cuban friends to turn to for aid. 

Since the period of extreme difficulties with the Cuban Premier, we at the 
governmental level, working with Federal officials have attempted to meet this 
minor migration explosion with our available resources. 
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I do not know what the Dade County area would have done had not the 
President taken decisive action in creating the Cuban Refugee Emergency Center 
in Miami in December 1960. Various governmental agencies assisted in the 
research job incident to the creation of the center and its activities, coupled 
with those of the Dade County government, have eased the pressures from this 
added population to some extent. 

Located at the center are representatives of the voluntary agencies respon- 
sible for resettlement of refugees and escapees to new hopes and jobs in com- 
munities throughout the United States. These agencies are, in essence, branch 
offices of national organizations whose main function is stated to be that of 
resettlement of refugees to other parts of the Nation. 

It is in this area that we would urge the subcommittee to lend its close 
attention because in my opinion, and in the unanimous opinion of my board 
of county commissioners, added steps should be taken to encourage resettlement. 

I fear that we in the Greater Miami area have almost reached the limit in 
regard to numbers of persons we can absorb into the community. 

I should like to call this subcommittee’s attention to the text of Resolution 
No. 6813, adopted by the board of county > aaa on August 1, 1961, 
which states our county’s position in this respect : 

“Whereas of approximately 53,000 refugees who have fled Cuba to the United 
States, some 42,000 have of necessity remained in Dade County ; and 

“Whereas the presence here of so large a number of persons, many of whom 
are in serious financial condition has presented and continues to present a 
severe economic impact upon the government and school system of Dade 
County ; and 

“Whereas although a portion of these refugees are receiving Federal public 
assistance, and others subsist through private assistance, many problems re- 
main for which only local resources are available, in particular, housing, school- 
ing, hospitalization; and 

“Whereas although Dade County and its citizens have welcomed these refugees 
into this area and have willingly afforded aid and assistance to them and will 
continue to do so to the extent of their means, this county cannot absorb and care 
for these large numbers of refugees without substantially greater assistance from 
other governmental departments and agencies; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of this board that a solution to the problem created 
by this influx of so many refugees into a relatively small area, would be found 
by further implementation of the relocation program underway under the spon- 
sorship of the Federal Government: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Board of County Commissioners of Dade County, F'la., That 

the United States Departments of State and Health, Education, and Welfare be 
and are hereby respectfully urged to give emphasis to their program of refugee 
relocation and to implement such a program as speedily and effectively as may 
be possible to the desired end that this area may be in part relieved of the 
economic burden it now disproportionately shares with other sections of this 
country.” : 
. The intent of this resolution, gentlemen, is not to suggest that our community 
does not sympathize with the plight of these good people. We, perhaps, more 
than the citizens of any other area of the country share the heartbreak of these 
people for their broken homes and families and the strangeness for many of 
them in living for the first time away from their homelands. 

Our appeal to you is based rather, upon the strong desire of the people from 
my area for peoples of other areas of the Nation to help us demonstrate through 
open homes and open hearts the difference between a democratic and a dictatorial 
system of government. 

Our resources are limited, in this respect. 

The members of this subcommittee are fully aware, I am sure, that our local 
government’s participation in this effort is not one of those functions traditional 
to the “local area” concept of governmental functions. 

We in the Dade County government have been particularly active in the areas 
of hospitalization, schooling, public health, and public safety in our effort to aid 
the total refugee program. 
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We have, of course, been reimbursed to some extent by Federal funds in some 
of the areas mentioned but the county’s actual costs exceed the reimbursements 
for some of the services. 

In accordance with local public health regulations, each refugee receives a me- 
dical examination following registration at the Cuban Refugee Center. The 
U.S. Public Health Service, working through our Dade County Health De- 
partment, provides overall supervision of the dispensary in the refugee center. 

Dr. T,. B. Cato, our public health director, informs me that during the most 
recent week—November 27 through December 1—the dispensary processed 1,054 
new refugees. The number of refugees processed each week at the facility is 
from 900 to 1,000 persons. This dispensary was activated on January 5 of this 
year. The total number of refugees examined by doctors there for the total 
period to date is 38,779. 

In addition to the examination, each refugee is given a chest X-ray and re- 
ceives required or necessary inoculations. 

We are also active at Jackson Memorial Hospital in providing additional medi- 
cal services for those persons in need of further attention. At the present time, 
Cuban refugees are authorized admission to our hospital as inpatients with 
reimbursement at per diem cost. This program is relatively inexpensive to the 
county. However, the severity of the cases admitted has resulted in some 
writeoff in this department. The main cost to the county is in the emergency and 
clinic outpatient visits. The Cuban Refugee Center authorizes payment of $3 
per visit. These visits cost from $7 to $10 per visit. According to a breakdown 
by our finance department, our writeoff cost between March and August (the 
period for which figures currently are available) was $20,773.57. Language dif- 
ficulty has presented some problems in connection with these cases. 

The effect of Cuban refugees on the area’s employment picture has been dif- 
ficult to analyze because no accurate statistics are available. For the most part, 
these refugees find employment for themselves. We would estimate the 
total number of Cuban refugees working in the Dade County area to be some- 
where in the neighborhood of 5,000 persons. Many of these are employed as 
clerks in stores and in construction trades labor forces. 

Insofar as our crime rate index is concerned, the refugees have proven them- 
selves to be responsible visitors. Detective Chief T. A. Buchanan of the public 
safety department reports no unusual increase in crime because of the impact 
of increased refugee population here. 

Our Dade County Board of Public Instruction estimates a public school popula- 
tion of upward of 5,000 Cuban children, part of the cost borne by the relief 
program. There has been some criticism that the inclusion of these Spanish- 
speaking children into our classrooms has retarded classroom progress, but I 
do not believe this situation serious enough to suggest any departure from 
presently established procedure. Perhaps the public school officials from my 
county might have different thoughts in this regard and I am certain that such 
information will be made available to the subcommittee. 

We in the Dade County government have been particularly active in the areas 
of hospitalization, schooling, public health, and public safety in our effort to 
aid the total refugee program. 

We have, of course, been reimbursed to some extent by Federal funds in some 
of the areas mentioned but the county’s actual costs exceed the reimbursements 
for some of the services. 

In accordance with local public health regulations, each refugee receives a 
medical examination following registration at the Cuban Refugee Center. The 
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U.S. Public Health Service, working through our Dade County Health 
Department, provides overall supervision of the dispensary in the refugee center. 

Dr. T, E. Cato, our public health director, informs me that during the most 
recent week, November 27 through December 1, the dispensary processed 1,054 
new refugees. The number of refugees processed each week at the facility 
is from 900 to 1,000 persons. This dispensary was activated on January 5 of 
this year. The total number of refugees examined by doctors there for the 
total period to date is 38,779. 

In addition to the examination, each refugee is given a chest X-ray and 
receives required or necessary inoculations. 

We are also active at Jackson Memorial Hospital in providing additional 
medical services for those persons in need of further attention. At the present 
time, Cuban refugees are authorized admission to our hospital as inpatients 
with reimbursement at per diem cost. This program is relatively inexpensive 
to the county. However, the severity of the cases admitted has resulted in 
some writeoff in this department. The main cost to the county is in the emer- 
gency and clinic outpatient visits. The Cuban Refugee Center authorizes pay- 
ment of $3 per visit. These visits cost from $7 to $10 per visit. According 
to a breakdown by our finance department, our writeoff cost between March 
and August—the period for which figures currently are available—was $20,- 
773.57. Language difficulty has presented some problems in connection with 
these cases. 

The effect of Cuban refugees on the area’s employment picture has been diffi- 
cult to analyze because no accurate statistics are available. For the most part, 
these refugees find employment for themselves. We would estimate that the 
total number of Cuban refugees working in the Dade County area to be some- 
where in the neighborhood of 5,000 persons. Many of these are employed as 
clerks in stores and in construction trades labor forces. 

Insofar as our crime rate index is concerned, the refugees have proven 
themselves to be responsible visitors. Detective Chief T. A. Buchanan of the 
public safety department reports no unusual increase in crime because of the 
impact of increased refugee population here. 

Our Dade County Board of Public Instruction estimates a public school popu- 
lation of upward of 5,000 Cuban children, part of the cost borne by the relief 
program. There has been some criticism that the inclusion of these Spanish- 
speaking children into our classrooms has retarded classroom progress, but I 
do not believe this situation serious enough to suggest any departure from pres- 
ently established procedure. Perhaps the public school officials from my county 
might have different thoughts in this regard and I am certain that such in- 
formation will be made available to the subcommittee. 

In conclusion, we would repeat our recommendations made earlier to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, that greater emphasis be placed at the Federal level 
toward relocation of some of the refugee load to other areas of the Nation. 

At present, the Miami area is badly overtaxed in absorbing the refugee load. 
Surveys made by the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare 
show that, aside from Miami, the only other community which has any large 
number of Cuban refugees is the New York metropolitan area and Newark, N.J. 

I would subscribe to the statement by Mr. Tracy 8. Voorhees, personal repre- 
sentative to President HKisenhower, in his report of January 18, 1961, on the 
refugee problem in the Miami area: “We must now treat this situation as both 
a national responsibility and a national opportunity. The United States and 
its people must assimilate these refugees, while still keeping open their chance 
to go home if conditions in Cuba should change.” 
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This is the Cuban Refugee Center in Miami where incoming refugees and es- 
capees are assisted in the adjustment to their new lives in the United States. 
Federal, State, and county agencies share the responsibility for needed services. 
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Many Cuban refugees and escapees have done much to provide employment for 
themselves in the Dade County area as is evidenced by this photo of a cigar- 
making factory in Miami operated entirely by refugees. Many, however, are 
in need of employment. 


a 


Dade County’s Public Health Department has played an important part in 
the examination and immunization of incoming Cuban refugees and escapees. 
The county maintains a staff at the Cuban Refugee Center in Miami and every 
refugee who passes through the center 1s examined. Where medical treat- 
ment is needed, it is provided, 
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Cuban refugees in Dade County have applied their talent and skills in a number 
of fields. Here refugees prepare an edition of Popular, a Cuban newspaper 
published and distributed to the refugee and escapee population. 


Senator Harr. The most patient of all, Juanita Greene of the 
Miami Herald. 


STATEMENT OF JUANITA GREENE, REPORTER, MIAMI HERALD 


Miss Greene. Gentlemen, you have my prepared statement. I am 
not going to read from it all. There are just a few points that I 
would like to make from it. 

Senator Harr. All right. At this point, the statement in full will 
be made a part of the record. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
DECEMBER 6, 1961. 


STATEMENT OF JUANITA GREENE, MIAMI HERALD REPORTER, BeEFror THE U.S. 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES ON CUBAN REFUGEES IN 
MIAMI 


Considering all the circumstances, we residents of Miami are getting along 
fine with the Cuban refugees. 

In Miami we always have had Cubans and other Latin Americans, and the 
attitude toward them is one of general acceptance, 

If we have a Cuban refugee problem today, I believe it can be attributed to 
underlying domestic problems which have become aggravated by the influx of 
between 40,000 and 50,000 additional residents, most of whom are not self- 
supporting. 

The refugees began arriving in greatest numbers when Dade County was 
undergoing an economic recession. It is my understanding that we have not 
yet pulled ourselves out of this recession. 

Even in good times, there were two large groups within our population who 
had been living in their own continuing depression—the elderly retired and the 
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abandoned mother with several children to raise. To this group has been 
Png og marginal, or unskilled worker—the man who is the last hired and the 
rst fired. 

On top of this we must consider our annual migration of “snowbirds” from 
the North, who subsist on pickup jobs during the winter months. In the past 
few years they have found little to pick up. 

4 from an economic standpoint, the Cuban refugees picked a bad time to be 
refugees. 

By the summer of 1960 the Cubans in flight had grown to such a number that 
their plight became generally known. And the Miami public responded to them 
with great sympathy. This attitude continues today in many areas. 

But as the number of refugees continued to increase, and after the Federal 
eh gai put them on relief, we began to sense a change in the general public 
attitude. 

In Miami today there is resentment concerning the Cuban refugees, and it is 
growing. 

Much of it can be ignored, because it generates from ‘“soreheads’” who 
are generally resentful of everything. Some of it can be attributed to fear of 
strangers. Most of us in Miami now know the meaning of that Greek word, 
“xenophobia.” 

As a newspaper reporter who has tried to be as objective as a human being 
who likes Cubans can be, I believe there are some legitimate causes for some 
of the resentment. I mention them not only because they appear legitimate, 
but because they seem possible of solution. 

First of all, in Dade County, Cuban refugees are eligible for more relief than 
are our own American needy. 

The maximum grant allowed a refugee family is $100. Certainly that is not 
too much, in my opinion. But the maximum allowed our own elderly is $66. Our 
dependent-children families get only $81 a month, regardless of the number of 
children. And our employable but unemployed workers who have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation or who were not entitled to it, get nothing. 

Cuban relief goes to any Cuban refugee in need, and he does not have to wait 
weeks and months before receiving his first check, as our American needy must. 

Cuban refugees also were the first to get surplus food. And only because the 
Federal Government was giving it to the Cubans did our own local and State 
welfare agencies decide it could be of use to some of our American needy. 

The second legitimate complaint, as I see it, is that Cuban refugees are taking 
away the jobs of some of our American workers. 

There are no statistics to prove or disprove this. But I know of many Cuban 
refugees who are working, many at lowly, ill-paid jobs. These were jobs form- 
erly held by Americans. You will be hearing other witnesses with specific 
information on this question. 

The third complaint involves our school systems. In many classrooms in 
public and parochial schools, the number of Spanish-speaking students—who 
speak no English—outnumbers the number of English-speaking students. Edu- 
cutors admit this holds the whole class back, especially because few of the teach- 
ers are bilingual. Otherwise tolerant parents call the Herald to complain that 
their children are being held back scholastically because of the flood of refugee 
children into the classrooms. 

Resentment in Miami appears highest among our Negro population. Negroes 
in the South, like the refugees who fled Cuba, perhaps know more than the rest 
of us about fear and persecution, While they fight to achieve full freedom, they 
siy they see strangers welcomed with open arms and given respect and assist- 
ance still denied the Negro. And all this is done in the name of freedom and 
democracy. Our Negro leaders point out that mulattoes and Negroes of Cuban 
origin attend white schools in Dade County. 

A Negro minister remarked recently that perhaps the American Negro could 
solve the school integration problem by teaching his children to speak only 
Spanish. 

Complicating the Cuban refugee picture is that in Miami we have Cuban 
refugees and Cuban refugees. We have pro-Batista, anti-Castro refugees. We 
have anti-Bastista, and anti-Castro refugees. And among the latter we have 
all shades. We have refugees from left to right. This is far from an amalga- 
mated group. Their contempt for Castro is barely exceeded by their contempt 
for other Cuban refugees of different political shading. 
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The only thing they have in common is a burning desire and determination 
to get back to Cuba. Their eyes and their hearts are still pointed home. But 
no matter what happens in Cuba, it appears impossible that all could return 
there. If they did, the island probably would blow up again within 24 hours. 

I do not appear before you today as an expert on anything, but as a Miami 
newspaper reporter who has written hundreds of stories about the Cubans and 
their effect on our community. In recounting the experiences of the Cubans, I 
have literally written my heart out. 

From what the experts have told me, and from my own impressions, if I had 
any suggestions to make they would be these: 

(1) Vigorous pursual of a sound relocation program. This, we are told, will 
take time, money, and nationwide cooperation. 

(2) Attempts at the local and State level to broaden the welfare services of 
the American needy, thereby easing potentially explosive tensions. 

(3) An “underground” committee of experts to keep its pulse on the community 
and spot areas of potential trouble. This group might learn some things that 
would be helpful from the groups in southern cities that worked in advance of 
peaceful school integration. And it might also learn something from the Puerto 
Rican Migration Division. Caution would have to be taken to see that such 
a committee was not dominated by inexpert do-gooders or headline grabbers. 

(4) A reappraisal of the Federal policy of giving relief to Cuban refugees only 
if they reside in Dade County. 

(5) An educational program among the refugees themselves. 

(6) Better screening of the Cubans as they arrive and after they apply for 
welfare, and more publicity to assure the Americans that only legitimate refugees 
are allowed in and only the needy receive aid. 

(7) And of course, more money, especially to the Dade County school system 
and the voluntary agencies which have done a truly heroic job on the problem. 

Most of the Cuban refugees are what we in the South would call quality folks. 
They would be a great asset to Miami if only we could find some way to sustain 
them in dignity. 

Many are my personal friends. They have broadened and enriched my life. 
Like Miami, I am the better for having known them. 


Miss Greene. The first point I would like to make is considering 
all the circumstances that we people in Miami are getting along real 
fine with the Cuban refugees. We have always had a Latin American 
population. And our Latin American population has always been 
pretty generally accepted in Miami. 

I must add, as a newspaper reporter, that there are tensions 
Miami because of the refugees, and I believe that perhaps the tensions 
are growing. 

The Miami Herald has been riding this wave from the very be- 
ginning, ever since Biship Carroll and Mr. Wendell Rollason alerted 
us to the problem about a year and a half ago, in the summer of 1960. 
And what we heard from them so concerned us that we called a meeting 
of all the community leaders that might be able to contribute some- 
thing to the problem, and to the Herald, for one of our series of panel 
discussions on community problems. And it was at that time the First 
Committee of Citizens of Miami were organized to look into this 
problem. And the committee has been active on and off ever since. 

They are the ones who brought down a —_ expert who surveyed 
the situation. He madea report that went to the Federal Government, 
that resulted in Mr. Voorhees coming down. I think you are pretty 
well familiar with the history of the problem. 

At first, we thought perhaps that Miami itself could handle the prob- 
lem, because of the nature of the Cuban and the Cuban refugees. 
They are not the kind of people who automatically put their hands 
out, and they are the kind who help themselves. They help each 
other. If one member of the family works everybody eats. 
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And, at first, they took in relatives of all sorts. Only when it got to 
the point where they could not sustain themselves any longer, was the 
community called in to help. And that was part of the reason why 
we didn’t realize until so late that there was a problem, because the 
Cubans themselves were trying to solve it. 

Now, about this community tension—I don’t really like to men- 
tion it—— 

Senator Harr. Before we get to that, and on the point you have 
just made—the way you have described the Cuban does not jibe with 
ne suggestion that a good many of them are so-called economic 
re s. 

Mies Greene. Well, then maybe I had better make another point 
that I wanted to make. 

In Miami we have Cuban refugees and Cuban refugees. We have 
anti-Batista, anti-Castro refugees. We have pro-Batista, anti-Castro 
refugees; and, in the a which neither likes Batista nor Castro, we 
have many shades. We have refugees from left to right. These 
refugees share one thing in common, and that is a contempt for 
Castro, and in some cases—I hate to say it—but their contempt for 
Castro is just a little bit higher than their contempt for each other. 
T am talking about not each other as individuals, but as_ political 
groups. This is not an amalgamated group of refugees. The only 
other thing they have in common is a burning desire to go back to 
their island. Their hearts and their minds are still pointing home. 
And it isa very touching thing to see. 

Most of us in Miami are very sympathetic with the Cuban refugees. 
Sometimes we get a little impatient with them, because they try to get 
us politically involved. They are always trying to sell us on their 
particular theory and get us to dislike the same groups of people 
that. they dislike. It is a little bit hard to remain objective. 

There are also people that have a great tendency to spread rumors. 
They will hear one news report about something that happened in 
Cuba, and by the time it has been spread through the Cuban com- 
munity it has been considerably magnified. 

Sometimes we find it difficult to get at the facts in talking to our 
Cuban friends—not because they are deliberately trying to distort 
them but because they themselves are so involved. 

Now, getting to the resentment—I hate to say this—— 

Senator Harr. Wait a minute, before we leave that. You said you 
wanted to add some additional categories. And then you went into 
the description of the political positions that are held. But. to get 
back to this possibility that included in this large number of Cubans 
is a significant number who are here because life is easier here—what 
is a judgment about that? 

iss GREENE. I can’t say,sir. I don’t know. 

Senator Harr. That is you do not know that there is such a thing? 
You have not found this to be true? 

Miss GREENE. I have no evidence to support or to contradict this 
statement. I do know that I have observed, in going over to the 
Cuban Refugee Center—and incidentally I would highly recommend 
that you gentlemen go down there and visit that place—it is a tre- 
mendously interesting thing to see. 
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Senator Harr. Do you promise faithfully that the Knight papers 
will not describe it as a congressional junket at the very time everybody 
else goes to Florida ? 

iss GREENE. I can’t speak for my boss, but I will consult. with him 
about it. 

I notice when we first began registering the refugees they were of 
a higher type than they are now. I shouldn’t say higher type. They 
were better dressed, and seemed to be of a higher economic group than 
the group that you see in there now. 

But this business of what the refugees come over here for is some- 
thing that I certainly cannot answer. 

We always have to take human nature into consideration when we 
are dealing with any group. 

Now as for the Miami Herald, we have just sort of written our 
hearts out about the Cuban refugees. At the beginning of this fall, 
we began to sense a resentment in the community that we really could 
not ignore. So we called in another panel. And this time we brought. 
in people who we thought might have complaints that were legitimate 
complaints. We didn’t call in soreheads, who were looking for a 
soapbox. We called in two responsible Negro leaders, some educators, 
people in our public school system, people working with the Federal 
Government and the refugee center. And we wrote another series of 
stories. 

And I think it was a successful series, because we got complaints 
from Americans that we were defending the Cubans, and we got 
complaints from the Cubans that. we didn’t like them any more. 

As a result of that study and conference, I, as one of the reporters 
that. worked on it, concluded that there are three basic causes of what 
might be considered legitimate resentment. One of them is the fact 
that. the Cuban refugee gets more welfare than our own American 
needy does. Florida does not have a very liberal welfare policy. The 
people on old-age assistance get a maximum of $66. Mothers with 
dependent children get. a maximum of $81 regardless of the sizes of 
the family. Employable workers get nothing. 

Now, this has nothing to do with the Cuban refugees, but I think 
that the people in Dade County who have in the past complained that 
our welfare policy is not liberal enough could certainly use this as an 
opening wedge in an attempt. to liberalize our own welfare laws. 

Senator Harr. You can tell them that it suggested to me as one 
person not from your region, this business of Federal standards. This 
just cries out. 

Miss Greener. Speaking of Federal standards, I think that would 
help, too, in the employment, which is the No. 2 reason for resentment. 
These people that are employing Cubans are doing it because they 
are paying them much lower wages than they were having to pay 
Americans. And maybe if there were some real rigorous enforce- 
ment of—what do you call it—the Fair Labor Standards Act, they 
might catch some guys employing people for 40 cents an hour, when 
they should be paying $1.25. 

Senator Harr. But you are familiar, I am sure, with the exemptions. 

Miss Greene. Yes, sir; I am familiar with that. 

The third cause of resentment comes from American parents who are 
very concerned that their children are not going to get a good educa- 
tion because they are going to classes that. have too many non-English- 
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speaking students in the class. They are not men penne that their 
children be going to school with Cubans. They are complaining that 
their children are going to school with too many students who do not 
speak English. 

The Dade County school system, in = the last few weeks, has been 
reorganizing to take care of this problem, and I have already noticed 
a lessening of tension on that score. You will be hearing a lot more 
about that from Mr. Hall, the school superintendent. 

Senator Harr. I am sorry, Miss Greene, I missed that point. I was 
noting something. A recent change, you say ? 

Miss Greene. Yes, there has been—to illustrate—I have a 10-year- 
old daughter who goes to a public school, and half of her class was 
non-English speaking. She came home the other day and said, “The 
most terrible thing happened today at school. They took all the 
Cubans out, and everybody cried—the Cubans cried, we cried, the 
teachers were crying, and even the principal was crying.” 

I said, “Are they going to let them come back?’ 

She said they vould let them come back when they knew how to 
speak English. 

So that gives you an example of how well the Cubans do get along 
with the Americans students. 

Another very touchy thing—-we happen to be a southern mig with 
a large Negro population that has some very enlightened, well, what 
some people would call enlightened leaders, who are working for 
equal opportunity for the Negro in Miami. And some of them are a 
bit outspoken about the fact that here, in the name of freedom and 
democracy is a group of foreigners that is given not only more assist- 
ance but more Senile than their own American group. 

So, once again, looking at it optimistically, perhaps the refugee 
situation in Miami will lead to better conditions for our colored 
people, too. 

Senator Harr. apparent it will have an effect: on it. I hope your 
prediction is right, that it will have a helpful effect. 

Miss Greenr. As I said in my report, a Negro minister—I didn’t 
mention his name, because I don’t know that he wanted me to quote 
him—but he said perhaps the thing that Negro parents should do is 
teach their children to speak only Spanish. Many Cubans, not so 
many among our refugees but among the Cuban population in Cuba, 
are Negroes and mulattoes. Some of them have come to Dade County, 
and some of them are enrolled in white public schools, And the only 
complaints I have heard about it is from the Negroes, not because the 
colored Cubans are in the white schools but because they got there so 
much easier than the Negroes did. 

Senator Harr. You don’t have to go very far from this building to 
find a comparable source of irritation. There isa great uproar about 
refusal of certain restaurants on the road between here and New York 
toserve African diplomats. 

Miss Greene. I know. This is a nationwide problem, and in some 
wiys Miami doesn’t have it near as bad as other places. 

Senator Harr. And why do we miss the point that the uproar 
should be over the refusal to serve Americans rather than Africans? 

Miss Greene. Right. This is a sensitive area but I thought I ought 
to point it out. 
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‘ Aside from that, we in Miami, many of us, are happy to have the 
Cubans there, because most of them are what we in the south call 
quality folk. They have contributed a great deal to our culture. 

_I make speeches for the Herald from time to time explaining the 
difference between Latin people and Americans, and they always meet 
with very good reception, because the Miamians are really very in- 
terested in finding out what a Latin-American is like. 

_ From my own point, I think they have broadened and enriched my 
life, and they have broadened and enriched my community. My only 

t is that we can’t keep them all and sustain them all in dignity. 
enator Harr. I wish we were on television. I do appreciate your 
statement. As I read what is omitted, I repeat, it will be very helpful 
to the subcommittee. And I sense that it will be in order here to 
acknowledge the role that the Miami Herald has played in portraying 
wit wiconcog and suggesting wisely our reactions to the arrival of Cuban 
refugees. 

Miss Greene. Thank you. Of course we need some help from you 
fellows up in Washington to keep the situation in good hands. 

Senator Harr. This is a late adjournment hour. I apologize. 

I would suggest that we anticipate a prompt resumption at the 
scheduled hour of 9:30 in the morning. I know this is a violation of 
all tradition, but we will try to begin promptly at 9:30 in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6:15 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
9:30 a.m., Thursday, December 7, 1961.) 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1961 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:45 a.m., in room 
1202, New Senate Office Building, Senator Philip A. Hart (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Hart (chairman). 

Also present: Curtis E. Johnson, staff director; Dale S. de Haan, 
research consultant ; Carl Ziemba, counsel. 

Senator Harr. The committee will be in order. 

We indicated when we adjourned last night that we would attempt 
to start promptly. We failed the target, but we have come closer, I 
think, than normally we could expect. 

There is a long witness list today, and each of the witnesses, I know, 
will be in a position to make a contribution to this record which will 
be the subject of study by the committee. I would hope that we shall 
be able to hear fully from each witness. But I want to assure each 
witness who has a prepared statement, that although time will permit 
us the opportunity to study any summary that the witness cares to 
offer, rather than reading the full statement, the full statement will 
also be printed in the record. 

Before we open our witness list today, I think the record should in- 
-clude a letter addressed to me, dated November 30, from the distin- 

lished junior Senator from Florida, George Smathers. As we know, 

nator Smathers. is traveling through Latin America and, for that 
reason, is not able to be edger for these hearings. However, his 
lettér reflects the concern he has expressed over many months, and I 
feel it will be helpful to have it printed in full in the record. 

As I indicated earlier, it is Senator Smathers’ amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act which enables the Federal Government, even on 
this rather temporary basis, to participate in Cuban refugee relief. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
November 30, 1961. 


Hon. Puiuip A. Hart, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Puri: I have your letter of November 20 inviting me to appear as a 
witness at hearings which you intend holding on the Cuban refugee problem on 
December 6, 7, and 11. 

I am very appreciative of your acknowledgement of the fact that I was the 
author of the amendment which provides legislative authority for continued 

, participation by the Federal Government in connection with costs which would 
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otherwise be borne by the State of Florida on a problem which is one of national 
concern. 

Unfortunately, I will be out of the country when hearings are held, and 
for this reason will not be able to be present. 

I ain sure, however, that you as chairman will look into this matter thoroughly 
because it is a problem of grave concern to the people of Florida, and particularly 
as it affects Miami and Dade County. I sincerely trust that many of the 
hardships being faced by the State of Florida in connection with this problem 
will be alleviated through solutions that undoubtedly will be found by your 
subcommittee, because as I have previously stated this is a matter of national 
concern. 

I am confident that under your chairmanship the hearings will be very 
productive. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Georce A. SmatTuers, U.S. Senator. 


Senator Harr. Additionally, I have received a letter from Senator 
Kenneth B. Keating of New York, whose interest in refugee affairs 
long has been known. He has a specific point of concern and a specific 
rhe a for the record, which suggestion certainly will be given 
study. I think that printing his letter in full at this point in the 
record will be helpful. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
December 4, 1961. 
Hon. Pump A. Hart, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees, 
Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Hart: I appreciate your kind invitation to attend the hearings 
of the Subcommittee on Refugees on problems of Cuban refugees in the United 
States. I regret that I shall be away on committee business on December 6-7 
and therefore cannot attend. I am nevertheless greatly interested in the subject 
of your inquiry. 

I am principally concerned about efforts which I understand are now under- 
way to expand the personnel of the U.S. Employment Service office in Miami. 
Up until very recently the staff of this office was so small all that could be done 
for jobseeking refugees was to record basic information. Often, no followup 
was made and during some periods the tremendous number of applicants did not 
permit recording the names of applicants and basic job-skill information. 

Some 60 percent of the Cuban refugees in the Miami area need work. Many are 
skilled men and women, who can and should contribute to the economy of their 
new environment. 

Admittedly, it is extremely difficult for them to leave Miami and move to new 
areas where good job opportunities are available in their line of work. They 
frequently prefer to remain in Florida hoping for a sudden breakdown of the 
political situation in Cuba. While I share their deep feelings about the abuses 
of the Castro government, I am also concerned about the need to resolve the 
grave human problems created by the growing numbers of jobless Cuban refugees 
in the Miami area. 

There is nothing so important to the self-respect of an individual as a job which 
permits him to provide adequately for himself and his family. I feel strongly 
that your subcommittee should determine whether at the present time the U.S. 
Employment Service staff and facilities in Miami are adequate to do their impor- 
tant task. I personally am concerned that we may not be doing enough and that 
there is a pressing need for more personnel and more facilities. I urge that you 
and your subcommittee give this matter the most serious consideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Kenneth B. KEATING. 


Senator Harr. I ask the committee staff director to call our first 
witness. 
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Mr. Jounson. Our first witness this morning is Dr. H. Franklin 
Williams, vice president of the University of Miami, who has been 
very active in the Cuban refugee program in Miami through the entire 
time. 

Senator Harr. Dr. Williams, good morning. 


STATEMENT OF H. FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, VICE PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Mr. Witu1aMs. I hope I may apologize to the committee for not hav- 
ing my prepared statement ahest of time. I have written it out and 
will submit it as soon as I can get it typed. There was some miscar- 
riage in the correspondence which prevented my having it prepared 
ahead of time. 

I am testifying this morning in two capacities on the subject of com- 
munity organization in Miami because I was, until May of this year, 
president of the Welfare Planning Council of Dade County, and on 
the matters relating to students and professors, because in my capac- 
ity, at the University of Miami, I bad some responsibility for coordi- 
nating our programs with Cuban professors and for handling loan 
and scholarship programs that might relate to Cuban students. 

I think it would be worthwhile to point out that the first appearance 
of refugees after Castro’s rise to power was accepted in Miami as 
rather normal and routine. This was the usual change of power in 
Latin American countries. The refugees came. Most of them had 
made some provision ahead of time; they came with resources. The 
Castro supporters left Miami and the Batista supporters came back. 
We got comparatively little of it. 

It seems to me that the real change in the character of the refugee 
ag nee began in 1960, as the professionals, particularly, began to 

aware of the fact that Castro had swung to communism and they 
began to seek refuge in the United States. 

n my observation, this began in the spring of 1960 and reached 
floodtide in September and October, when professionals in Cuba were 
required to sign the Declaration of Havana if they wanted to continue 
their practices. Then many of them knew that they could not continue 
unless they accepted an essentially Communist dictatorship, and they 
appeared with us, many of them with very little in resources. 

I remember one case in which a woman doctor had to leave Havana 
with absolutely no cash whatsoever and had to wait in the airport at 
Miami until she found a friend who would give her taxi fare to a hotel. 

Thus the problem began in the middle of 1960. It was masked from 
the public observation by the fact that the Cuban population in Miami 
was incredibly generous in providing for these new refugees. 

_At the time that the committees began to study this situation, it was 
difficult to establish how much need there was, because our Cuban pop- 
ulation, which was in the neighborhood of 75,000 had absorbed 25,000 
at least of additional population, without placing any burden on the 
rest of the community. It was a strain on the Latin community that 
was already there. They deserve a great deal of credit for it. 

The second thing that masked this problem from public observation 
was the fact that religious organizations, the diocese notably, and for 
the smaller populations concerned, the Protestant churches and the 
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Jewish welfare services, each handled their own. As a result, in Sep- 
tember of 1960, when the Miami Herald called a conference (I think 
~ wanted to get a series on the problem) the group that attended, 
and I attended as president of the welfare pee council, discov- 
ered that we had on our hands a problem which might become a tre- 
mendous problem if the migration continued at the pace that it was 
moving at that time. This was the beginning of the community 
awareness of the problem. 

_It was decided at that conference that we would try to organize a 
citizens’ committee to deal with the situation. 

I would like a this point to comment on the fact that as soon as I 
attended that conference, I went to the professional executive secre- 
tary of the welfare planning council, Thomas E. Wintersteen. It 
was by his advice that the next stages of community organization were 
carried through—in what seems to me a very effective fashion. 

First we invited to Miami Mr. William Kirk of the International 
Social Service who had experience in this type of situation, and on 
his advice, we began to tock far employment opportunities. It was 
apparent at that time that the Cubans were not asking relief, they 
were asking opportunity for yg ae reat oe 

Senator Pea. Doctor, this is September of what year? 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Of 1960. 

Senator Harr. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. They were seeking employment, and what we needed 
was an expansion of the Florida State Employment Service with spe- 
cialists to handle the special skills and the language problems of 
Spanish-speaking applicants. That was our first step, and to make 
it, we organized a committee. I think it should be said on behalf of 
the leaders, or those we regarded as leaders in Miami, that when we 
called 40 or 50 of them to participate in this planning operation, we 
got no negative responses. The reaction was positive and all of us 
saw at that time that this was something larger than a Miami com- 
eae problem, that the people of Miami were on the battlefront of 
the cold war, that for the first time, the United States was a country 
of first asylum, that the way in which he handled these people who 
had chosen to leave a Communist area to live in a free area was im- 
portant in the conduct of the cold war, that Miami has a responsibility 
to the whole country and perhaps correspondingly, that Miami had a 
right to ask for some national leadership. 

As a result, the executive committee which was named by the group 
of 30 or so leaders who met to discuss the questions proceeded to make 
representation to the State capital in Florida for the establishment 
of a special section of the employment service, and to the White House 
for some national leadership in the matter. In both places, we were 
well received. 

Shortly thereafter, the appointment of Mr. Voorhees was made 
and proceedings which I think are familiar to the committee were 
carried through. 

The committee which was appointed from the local community at 
that point became an advisory committee by the request of Mr. Voor- 
hees, and later Mr. Wise of the refugee center. It has remained in 
existence, at least in formal existence, for consultation when needed. 
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One other contribution I think this committee made; at a time near 
paralysis, because in the month of January, there was a considerable 
uncertainty as to whether action could be taken in the last month of an 
old administration, it was some members of that committee who at- 
tempted to make contact with the incoming administration to insure 
a action after January 31, and we did receive such prompt action 
with the aid of Secretary Ribicoff. : 

So much for the community organization aspect. I would like also 
to speak on the educational side. The University of Miami has long 
had a program emphasizing Latin American relations. We have long 
had Panty relations with the Cuban faculty, we have had many 
Cuban students. As soon as the professors began to leave Cuba—and 
let me say that the School of Medicine of the University of Havana 
migrated almost en masse to Miami—they had had friendly common 
efforts with our faculty, and so they appeared. We were able to em- 
ploy a few of them, but I think you have already heard of and I have 

ere a description of the bilingual postgraduate educational programs 
for exiled Cuban physicians which I think might well be part of the 


record. 

a Harr. It will be made a part of the record following your 
remarks. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Mayor High has already spoken of this program, 
and I think it is of great significance, because it was started in Decem- 
ber and it was designed with the multiple purpose to experiment in the 
educational  adihpne of bilingual instruction in the field of medicine, 
and also to help prepare Cuban physicians to achieve the standards 
— for licensing in the Uni tates. 

would like also to speak a little about the problem of Cuban stu- 
dents. We began to get first students whose means of support had 
been cut off, and our first reaction was that if the student had a semes- 
ter or two to go, we had some responsibility to carry him on a loan 
basis through the last semester. We began doing that. But we soon 
seg to get dozens and dozens of able Cuban students who asked 
only to continue their education, and by the middle of the first semes- 
ter of the academic year, 1960-61, this was becoming a major problem. 

This was surveyed by Mr. Voorhees through some of the interna- 
tional student organizations, and we participated in that survey and, 
as a result, a loan program was set up. Meanwhile, the University 
of Miami found that there was a terrific demand for our intensive Eng- 
lish for foreigners courses. Many of the Cuban onde ne men 
trained as accountants, lawyers, teachers, and the like felt that if they 
could have a fairly long, intensive training in English, they might 
qualify for their professional work. The university found it neces- 
sary and advisable to help them by accepting notes rather than cash 
in many cases for tuition. The sum total ef it has been that the Uni- 
versity of Miami has contributed something like $20,000 worth of 
teaching, of which $4,000-odd has been covered by gifts. 

We have also administered the loans offered if the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and these have been, for us, in a very 
a amount because of the concentration of students in the 

iami area. 
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We have, according to my records, granted some 396 loans, totaling 
some $115,000; have arranged for the execution of the notes and their 
transmission to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I mention that because I think we should be aware of the fact that 
this is a tremendous expense in terms of staff time at the universities 
involved. It is a complicated process to get the necessary clearances 
and execute the necessary applications and notes. And on top of 
that, I think this committee should be aware of the fact that every one 
of these programs, semester by semester, has been a last-minute pro- 
gram, and it has been necessary for us to guess as to how much as- 
sistance we might receive from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in the particular semester, and sometimes even to 
register students without being certain that the funds would be 
available. 

The University of Miami has also had a program for the trainin 
of lawyers, and a voluntary program for the training of certifi 
ee acountants in tasks which might make them useful in this 
country. 

We have attempted to establish a roster of professors in exile, to 
make contact with those professors, to treat them as colleagues, and 
as a result, some 30 of them have been able to find places in American 
colleges and universities. 

Finally, the University of Miami, and I think other universities, 
have seen the desirability of using the Cuban professors in exile in 

order to carry on research which will fit into the program of the 
Alliance for Progress, and our long-term Latin American program. 

With the cooperation of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the University of Miami has supervised a series of research 
op deis In the field of economics; in building codes which might 

@ used in Cuba, and eventually in other countries; in a study of the 
problem of taxation, of investments, and the like. All of these seem 
to me highly desirable because of their general applicability in the 
framework of a policy, the Alliance for Progress. 

If I were to make a specific recommendation in conclusion, I would 
suggest, In connection with loans to students, that this committee urge 
that the Congress make decisions as to policy promptly, and make ap- 
propriations promptly, so that the administrative machinery can be 
set up in order that the universities and colleges can cooperate effec- 
tively in the screening and selection of students to receive assistance. 
It has been done too much on a crash basis, and I can see that it is 
coming up in February again, because we should be receiving and 
Screening applications now. We do not know whether we should re- 
ceive applications, or whether we should tell these students that. they 
have to terminate their studies, and we want to screen them carefully 
on the basis of a semester’s experience. 

I would like also to suggest that perhaps in the field of student loans 
we should not seek to be so exactly parallel to the National Defense 
Education Act. That has required that students devote themselves to 
full-time study. In the case of the Cuban students, many of them 
need to support families. The young people are likely to be more 
able to find employment than their parents. They know the language 
better than—in many cases, they are more flexible, and they need to 
work and desire to study part time. Now we have to tell them, you 
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may not have a Government loan unless you study full time, and they 
cannot carry full-time work and full-time studies, both. I believe that 
a program allowing part-time study would be constructive. 

In the field of adult education, I think there should be some pro- 
vision for intensive English courses, and I would like to recommend 
that it be large enough, as a program, so that not only the future 
breadwinner will be given the necessary English, but also his wife, 
if he is a man, because it seems to me that in the resettlement program, 
we have to consider the families as well as the breadwinner, and the 
acceptance of resettlement will be greater if there is facility in English 
when they leave a community where Spanish is commonly spoken. — 

One other point I think I would recommend. In coordination with 
the classroom teachers association, the University of Miami School 
of Education drafted a program for the training of teachers qualified 
in Cuba to meet American certification requirements. This was one 
of the casualties of the limited funds available in the current ap- 
propriation. It seems to me that this is precisely in line with the 
resettlement program that has been repeatedly ie gee here, that 
the training of teachers to meet the requirements of American edu- 
cational systems ought to be encouraged in every way, and the pro- 
gram has been drafted and is a matter of interest to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, but is being held because of the 
delay in its creation. ; 

I think the type of research that I described also should be en- 
couraged and is a constructive aspect. 

Thank you very much. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


BILINGUAL POSTGRADUATE EpUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR EXILED CUBAN 
PHYSICIANS 


(Presented by the faculty of the University of Miami and the faculty in exile 
of the University of Havana) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


When it became evident that the democratic ideals proclaimed by Fidel Castro 
before he came into power were merely a camouflage for communism, most of 
the faculty of the School of Medicine of the University of Havana and many 
of the leaders of the practicing medical profession in Cuba joined members of 
other faculties, and leaders of other professions in openly opposing the progres- 
sive deviation toward communism of the new revolutionary government of Cuba. 
Because they opposed the establishment of a communistic government in Cuba, 
these faculty members and leaders of the professions were forced by the Castro 
government to flee with their families from Cuba in order to escape prolonged 
imprisonment or execution. 

Most Cubans who were forced into exile by the Castro government sought 
refugee in the United States, in part because of its proximity, but more im- 
portantly, because the United States has become the leader of the free world in 
the struggle against the relentless advance of communism. 

Because of its proximity, similarity in climate, and a variety of other reasons, 
a great many Cubans who were forced into exile by the Castro government elected 
to stay in the Greater Miami area of Florida. By December 1960, more than 
two-thirds of the faculty of the University of Havana School of Medicine and 
more than 200 physicians from Cuba were living in exile in the Greater Miami 
area. Because of licensure laws, citizenship requirements, etc., the pltysicians 
(and members of other professions) living in exile in the United States were 
unable to utilize their specialized knowledge to help the United States meet its 
great need for more physicians and to support themselves and their families. 
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- As more and more physicians from Cuba were forced into exile and came to 
Miami, members of the faculties of the Schools of Medicine of the Universities 
of Havana and Miami became increasingly concerned about their responsibility 
{as faculties) for trying to preserve the professional knowledge and talent of 
the exiled physicians. Both faculties were also interested in doing something 
to help the United States meet its responsibility as a democracy. In late 
December, members of the two faculties decided to present an intensive pro- 
gram of postgraduate education for Cuban physicians (at no cost to them), 
and to initiate, as a joint effort, a continuing investigation of the educational 
methodology of bilingual postgraduate teaching of medicine. 

An effective working organization, called the Faculty in Exile of the Univer- 
sity of Havana School of Medicine was created (and continues to serve many 
useful functions for Cuban exiles and for this country). A curriculum was 
planned and prepared for distribution, and the protocols for research designed to 
define the educational problems and to evaluate the effectiveness of the various 
teaching efforts, were completed. When the proposed postgraduate course was 
announced more than 200 Cuban physicians registered and agreed to participate 
in the educational program and in the proposed research in educational 
methodology. 

It is our purpose to report the results of our studies in this paper. 


Il, THE PARTICIPANTS 


At the start of this program 214 physicians were enrolled. Thirty-eight 
physicians who were not in Miami when the program started were admitted to 
the program while it was in progress. In all, 252 physicians participated in 
some aspects of the first program. 

Fifty-eight percent of the physicians who participated were more than 40 
years of age; 25 percent were over 50 years of age. Three-fourths of the physi- 
cians in this group were specialists; less than one-fourth were general practi- 
tioners or recent graduates. Ninety percent of these physicians had devoted 
all or a major portion of their time to private practice prior to coming to 
this country. 

III. EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


Comprehensive examinations, part of which were printed in Spanish and part 
in English, were administered at the beginning and at the end of the teaching 
program in order to— 

(1) Define the educational task ; 

(2) Design the total curriculum to meet the specific needs of the group 
and of each individual; 

(3) Evaluate the effectiveness of the total educational effort and of its 
component parts. 

The National Board of Medical Examiners’ comprehensive examinations 
(GMB-1) in internal medicine and in surgery, which had previously been trans- 
lated and printed in Spanish, and a previously used American medical qualifying 
examination, printed in English, were administered before the teaching program 
was initiated in January. The National Board of Medical Examiners’ examina- 
tions (JMB) in internal medicine and in surgery, were translated into Spanish 
and administered at the end of the teaching program, and another previously 
used American medical qualifying examination (AMQ13) (in English) was 
also administered at that time. 

In the administration of these examinations, the procedures described in the 
Chief Proctor’s Manual of the National Board of Medical Examiners were rigor- 
ously followed. The answer sheets from all examinations were scored and 
analyzed in the offices of the National Board of Medical Examiners (eliminating 
the possibility of bias on the part of those of us who wanted so much for all 
of these men to do well). 

Because the purpose of these examinations was to define the educational task, 
to guide the teaching program, and to evaluate its effectiveness, the results were 
not used to rank individuals, and the physicians were not informed of their 
scores. 

IV. CURRICULUM 


1. Didactic lectures.—A total of 57 didactic lectures were given from 7:30 p.m. 
until 9:30 p.m. each Monday, Wednesday and Friday evening from January 16 
through March 24. Most of these lectures were given in English with simulta- 
neous translation into Spanish. The content of the curriculum of lectures was 
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determined by the results of analysis of the mean performance of the group 
in the various areas of medical knowledge (category analysis), on the initial 
examinations. A short objective test covering important points of the material 
of that evening’s lectures was given at the end of each lecture period. These 
tests were given first in English, then in Spanish. This was followed by a discus- 
sion period (bilingual) which usually lasted 1 to 2 hours. 

2. Tutorial teaching and individual study.—The exiled physician students were 
divided into groups of 8 to 10, and one member of the faculty of the University 
of Miami School of Medicine was assigned to serve as tutor for each group. 
(In each tutorial group there was one or more bilingual physician who served as 
translator for the tutor, as needed.) 

Each tutor was given the results of the analysis of the performance on the 
examinations of each member of his tutorial group. The tutor discussed these 
data individually with each student in his tutorial group, and, together, they 
formulated a reading program designed to strengthen the principal areas of 
weakness, as determined by the analysis of that physician’s performance on the 
initial tests. Bach physician-student was given a copy of Cecil’s Textbook of 
Medicine printed in Spanish,’ and the tutors suggested specific reading assign- 
ments which were individually designed to strengthen each student’s principal 
areas of weakness, as revealed by the analysis of his performance on the 
examinations. 

The tutorial groups met at least once a week for 1 to 3 hours to discuss the 
results of the tests given at the end of each lecture, the material covered in the 
lecture, and the material the physician-students had read that week. 

8. Hlective teaching (lecture-tutorial teaching in Spanish by members of the 
faculty of the University of Havana in Evzile.)—Between January 18 and 
March 23 the members of the faculty in exile of the University of Havana 
presented elective, lecture-tutorial classes in the area of their special interest, 
from 4:30 until 6:30 each afternoon during the week, and from 7:30 until 9:30 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. A total of 80 hours a week of didactic- 
tutorial teaching, covering all aspects of clinical medicine and most of the basic 
sciences, was provided by the members of the faculty in exile of the University 
of Havana. 

4. Language classes.—Two intensive courses of instruction in English were 
presented (at no charge), for the exiled physicians (one at Barry College, and 
one by the evening division of the University of Miami). These courses were 
given on Tuesday and Thursday evenings from 7:30 to 9:30 and on Saturday 
from 1 until4 p.m. Those individuals who were shown to have a language barrier 
as determined by the test results, were strongly encouraged to participate in the 
language courses. These courses were also made available to any other physician 
who wished to participate. 


V. RESULTS OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


The performance of the exiled physician-students who were able to complete 
all aspects of the teaching program, on the examination given at the start 
and at the end of the teaching program is summarized in table 1, 








TABLE I 
(In percent] 
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! For seniors in American medical schools. 
2 For graduates of foreign medical schools. 


1 Mr. W. B. Saunders of the Saunders Publishing Co., donated these texts. 
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In January, only 12 percent of these physicians made a passing grade on the 
examinations printed in Spanish, and those who passed were nearly all members 
of the faculty in exile of the University of Havana School of Medicine. (It 
must be remembered that these examinations were prepared for seniors in 
American medical schools, to be taken at the end of 4 years of intensive study. 
They would be very difficult for any practicing physician, as they were for 
this group.) At the end of the course, 50 percent made a passing grade on the 
examinations in Spanish. 

The examinations printed in Spanish provide a mreasure of gain in medical 
knowledge, as measured by these tests, without interference of the language 
barrier. On the average, these students answered between 40 and 50 more ques- 
tions correctly at the end of the course than at the beginning. This represents 
a very sizable increase in medical knowledge which is considered to be important 
in this country. 

At the start of the course only 18 percent of this group of physicians made a 
passing grade (more than 70) on the American medical qualifying examination, 
which was printed in English. At the completion of the course, 67 percent 
made a passing grade and received a certificate of qualification from the Educa- 
tional Council on Foreign Medical Graduates, 

It can readily be seen that the improvement in performance on the examina- 
tions printed in English was greater than the improveinent on the examinations 
printed in Spanish. The difference is a measure of the extraordinary effective- 
ness of the language courses given by Sister Kenneth of Barry College and Mrs. 
Zannetti of the University of Miami. 

By comparing the performance of each student on the examinations in Spanish 
with his performance on the examination in English those individuals with a 
language barrier can be identified, and the extent of that barrier measured. 

In January, 70 percent of the physician-students had a measurable language 
barrier * which prevented them from demonstrating their knowledge of medicine 
on the examination in English. In March, only 30 percent of the physicians had 
& measureable language barrier. This very remarkable achievement in teaching 
English is clearly responsible for the greater inyprovement in the performance 
of this group on the examinations printed in English. 

Detailed analysis of the performance of these physicians on the tests in 
English and Spanish has produced important new information on the problems 
of conducting intensive graduate education across a language barrier. This 
is now being prepared for publication. 


VI. DISCUSSION 


A. Educational accomplishment 

As a result of the first bilingual postgraduate educational program, 137 phy- 
sicians from Cuba received qualification certificates from the Educational 
Council on Foreign Medical Graduates, which permit them to work as physicians 
in American hospitals. (In salaried positions, not private practice.) At the 
present time, 90 percent of these physicians are employed as physicians, in 
Veterans Administration hospitals, State, county, and municipal hospitals, or 
as faculty members in American medical schools. 

The majority of those who failed the qualifying examination in the spring 
have now completed the second course, and most of them have now received a 
certificate of qualification. 

In the second postgraduate course in medical education there were again more 
than 200 student-physicians. At the end of the second course, 70 percent of 
the group passed the American medical qualifying examination. These physi- 
cians are now being placed in vacant positions as physicians in institutions 
throughout the country. 

In all, more than 200 highly qualified physicians from Cuba have been added 
to the medical manpower pool of this country by this educational program during 
the past 8 months. It would cost the taxpayers of this country more than $3 
million to educate 200 physicians and the process takes at least 4 years. 





21.e., they made a higher grade on the more difficult examination printed in Spanish 
than on the easier examination which was printed in Nnglish. 
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B. Other accomplishments 

In addition to the educational accomplishments described above, this educa- 
tional process has achieved many things during the past year. 

A major portion of the faculty of the University of Havana School of Medicine, 
now in exile, has been preserved intact as a faculty. 

Working with members of our faculty, extensive research on the problem of 
conducting graduate education across a language barrier has provided new 
information on this important problem. 

A great.many new teaching aids have been prepared which can be used to 
bring the most up-to-date information in all aspects of medicine to any group 
of students or physicians in any Spanish or Portuguese speaking country. Four- 
teen new medical textbooks have been translated into Spanish so they can be 
made available at minimal cost in Latin America. 

A great potential for contributing to the objectives of the Peace Corps and the 
alliance for progress has been developed, but not yet utilized. These faculties 
can now train physicians and paramedical personnel for effective attack on the 
health problems of Central and South America with unique efficiency. They can 
also conduct basic research on how to serve the major health problems of this 
hemisphere, and some of this is now in progress. 

Probably most important of all, the faculties of two cultures have learned 
to work effectively and harmoniously together on common problems, producing 
high quality bilingual graduate and postgraduate education of measured and 
proven effectiveness, and conducting research that is contributing new knowledge 
about problems of mutual interest. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much, doctor, The committee will 
benefit from having this summary of your experience in the specific 
areas, as well as your general comments about the overall community 
resources. 

I think one comment might be helpful. You made a point, aiming 
at a specific educational plan, that we are on a crash basis and there is 
no real long-term predictability about the Federal Government's re- 
lationship and support. I think increasingly, as we listen to this testi- 
mony, we develop an understanding that this is true with respect to 
America’s preparation for refugees, period, whether it is in education, 
health, housing, or anything else. 

Now, this is not said in criticism, whether self-criticism or other- 
wise, Asa country, we have just never had this experience as a place 
of first asylum, save in the case of the Hungarian influx, and even 
there, there was an intermediate step. 

It may sound pessimistic, but it seems to me that the Congress has 
to determine that what has happened in Cuba may happen elsewhere 
on our doorstep. In my book, I think the West is winning in the cold 
war, but there are defeats even in victory, and it seems to me that the 
time has arrived when the Federal Government has to face up to the 
responsibility of establishing a permanent machinery. We may hope 
we shall never have to use it. But there should be basic policy deci- 
sions made and established in the Jaw that will provide that when 
there is this influx, whether it be in Miami or San Antonio or New 
Orleans or—we could hardly conceive of our northern border having 
this kind of trouble—Detroit, that there is immediately on the ground 
a force in being that can make the initial reception and the continued 
activity responsible and sensitive and a credit to this people which we 
tell the rest of the world is the leader of free peoples. 

It just makes sense that we should now realize that in the middle 
of the 20th century, this may be our experience more than just once. 

Mr. Winiiams. I would agree with you entirely, and I would like to 
add one thing, if I may. 
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I think we have been a little inclined to assume, in testimony that I 
heard yesterday, that we have to say yes or no to whether these people 
want to stay in this ~~. It would be my experience that there is 
a broad gray area, particularly among the young people, that they do 
not know and they cannot know until the situation develops whether 
they are going eventually to be citizens of this country or whether 
they will tls to return to Cuba, and our planning should be such 
that they can be useful citizens of this country after their education, 
or useful leaders in their own country if circumstances permit them to 
go back. We have to have a—I shall not say double standard, but we 

ave to have a double objective in our educational program. 

I do not think we can ask them to commit themselves to abandon 
their own country, because that would be to siphon off the leadership 
that Cuba will need in the future. 

At the same time, I think we have to face the fact that if we educate 
them here and they cannot go back, this is a fine new body of citizens 
that we are developing. 

Senator Harr. f am delighted you said that, because there was some 
comment yesterday which indicated we should be hopeful that they 
would not become citizens and fearful that they might. This forgets 
our tradition, wholly. 

I think that we are a stronger people because we have amalgamated 
so many cultures. 

Mr. Wixti4Ms. Asa historian, I agree with you entirely. 

Senator Harr. Well, I hope we can come up with a decent answer. 

Mr. Johnson, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Jounson. I donot think so. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Ziemba? 

Mr. Ziemsa. No. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much, doctor. 

Mr. Jounson. Has Dr. Joseph Hall arrived yet? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. Right here. 

Mr. Jounson. It is so long since you have been here, I did not 
recognize you. 

This is Dr. Joseph Hall, superintendent of schools, Dade County. 


STATEMENT OF JOE HALL, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DADE. 


COUNTY, FLA. 


Senator Harr. Doctor, yesterday we heard of some of the problems 
that have been placed, I suppose, largely in your hands because of the 
influx of Cuban children into the school system of Dade County. Iam 
sa ae to have a chance to hear from you directly. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Hauu. Thank you. In line with the suggestions which were 
made in the letter written to me, I have made a summary, and then a 
rather more extended, detailed description of some of the problems 
which we have and some of the solutions which we have reached. 
The pertinent points, it seems to me, are included inthe summary. I 
shall state them to you rather briefly, and answer questions on them, 
without going into all the detail, in the interest of saving time. 
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Senator Harr. Both the statement, “Basic Program for Cuban 
Pupils,” and the “Summary Statement on Problems of Cuban Refu 
Children in Dade County Public Schools” will be printed in full at 
this point in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


SuMMARY STATEMENT ON PROBLEMS OF CUBAN REFUGEE CHILDREN IN DADE 
County Pusiic ScHooL: By Dr. Joe Hat, SUPERINTENDENT, DaDE CouNTY 
ScHOOLS 


1. The Cuban refugee children are for the most part from Cuban families 
above the average in economic, social, and cultural background. Their prin- 
cipal handicap in American schools is in speaking, reading, and writing English. 
Special provision for learning English is made for these pupils. As they achieve 
proficiency in this skill, they are placed in regular classes. 

2. There are problems in the community because of a variety of factors that 
have created tensions which have been reflected to some degree in the schools. 
Insofar as public schools are concerned, the present plan of organization and 
operation has eliminated justifiable criticisms. 

3. There is strong feeling that the cost of educating these children should 
he borne by the national rather than the local or State governments, since the 
influx in such great numbers is the result of national policy. 

4, We feel that the method of determining cost and the method of accounting 
for pupils for auditing purposes as developed cooperatively by the Office of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Florida State Department of Education, 
and Dade County school personnel is fair and satisfactory. It is briefly as 
follows: 

(a) For capital outlay (or housing): The total expenditures for the year 
for capital outlay including the costs of servicing bond issues, divided by 
the number of pupils in average daily membership, multiplied by the num- 
ber of Cuban refugees in average daily membership, gives the cost of hous- 
ing Cuban refugee pupils. 

(b) For maintenance and operation: The total expenditures for the year 
for items in these categories, divided by the number of pupils in average 
daily membership, multiplied by the number of Cuban refugees in average 
daily membership, gives the total maintenance and operation cost for Cuban 
refugee pupils. 

5. Present agreements call for national agencies to pay for one-half of this 
cost for one-half of the school year with limitations on amounts, It is urgent 
that limitations be removed and that definite commitments for the second half 
of the year be made immediately. There is strong feeling with many people 
that the entire cost of this program should be borne by the National Govern- 
ment rather than one-half the cost. My own feeling on this point is that de- 
cisions on the sharing of costs must be made on the basis of existing policy or 
on new policy which might be developed and made applicable to similar situa- 
tions which might arise anywhere in the United States. 

6. I feel strongly that Dade County should be reimbursed on the basis of 
policies determined for funds expended in the first semester of 1960-61, for 
shortages in appropriations in the second semester of 1960-61, for any short- 
ages that may develop in the first semester of 1961-62, and that immediate 
action should be taken to give firm assurances of assistance in the second semes- 
ter of 1961-62. 

7. Plans for special programs for teaching English to Cuban refugee pupils 
during the summer months should be made now with the entire cost being borne 
by the National Government. 

8. Training for adults in learning the English language and in developing 
vocational skills should be continued and expanded with costs being paid as in 
ale agreements, with funds being made available to provide the training 
n y 

9. We now have (as of November 29, 1961) 10,020 Cuban refugee children 
enrolled in grades 1-12. During the last week of October, the number enrolled 
was 212; during the first week of November, the number enrolled was 260 ; 
the second week of November, 273; the third week, 244; and the fourth week 
which included only three school days, 180. During the week ending December 
1, we enrolled 276 which is our largest weekly enrollment since September. 
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10. All agencies and individuals with whom we have worked have been most 
cooperative. Our praise for their intelligent assistance cannot be too high. 

11. The most acute problems encountered have been financial, and can be 
relieved only by adequate appropriations authorized sufficiently far in advance 
that careful, effective planning for programs can be made. The attached ma- 
terial which gives something of a chronological story of what has taken place 
both in the areas of instruction and financing indicates also many of the diffi- 
culties because of uncertainties over which none of the individuals working 
with the program had any control. 


Estimated cost of education for Cuban refugecs—Grades 1-12 





School year and semester Cost Received Balance due 
1960-61: 
BUS oceans hunsnbudcceauscigsuauCuunsckiesancuncaszaeee $606, 550. 00 0 $606, 550. 00 
Wicanatspanapacdncddauscksouewaconusuunkaceavabaddan 1, 183, 985. 60 $645, 300 538, 685. 60 
1961-62: 
ERR PRLIIELBIL) « wna daciecahsocencscrucneacekesashedces 1 2, 555, 700. 00 11, 250, 000 1, 305, 700. 00 
Gir RIMIRUNNL) & ccc cucsuuseneccabeu Sranaeonasauestes 1 2, 811, 270. 00 0 2, $11, 270. 00 
PD VlucencruusapndersievehAusaisukwencephunsedsau 7, 157, 505. 60 1, 895, 300 5, 262, 205. 60 


1 Above figures do not include cost of special educational materials for Cuban refugees needed over and 
above our program for North American children. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE DADE COUNTY SCHOOLS FOR CUBAN REFUGEE CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS 


Early in the school year, 1960-61, the Dade County schools experienced a 
marked increase in the registration of Cuban refugee children. This influx was 
of sufficient impact to bring to our attention that its continuation would very 
likely cause housing and educational problems which we were not equipped, 
ether financially or by experience, to meet. There were continuous reports 
that this influx was a temporary situation, and that the children would soon 
return to Cuba with their parents, or that a resettlement program would move 
this group to other sections of the United States. 

A number of conferences were held with community and national groups, in- 
cluding several with representatives of the President of the United States work- 
ing on the Cuban refugee problem and representatives from the Cuban Refugee 

enter. 

Our growing problem was recognized, and meetings were held on March 2 and 
8 with representatives of the Office of Health, Education, and Welfare. We 
were advised at that time that funds had not been budgeted for the purpose 
of providing education for Cuban refugees and that any agreement that we 
worked out would have to be in line with money that could be made avail- 
able from mutual security funds. On March 8, 1961, an agreement was signed 
which provided assistance for the second semester of the 1960-61 school year. 
The agreement provided financial assistance in three categories: (1) housing, 
grades 1-12; (2) current expenses, grades 1-12; (3) current expenses, adult 
general and vocational education. At that time our total membership of Cuban 
refugee children in grades 1-12 numbered 4,327. 

The housing agreement provided for payment in the amount of $360 per 
pupil for the increase in membership over the February 1 enrollment figures 
with a maximum limit of $200,000. The 4,327 students enrolled at the end 
of the first semester were not included in housing financial arrangements for 
the first or second semester, or financial assistance for their maintenance and 
support during the first semester. 

For the payment of current expenses, grades 1-12, the agreement provided 
one-half of the currrent yearly cost per child in average daily membership 
generally referred to as maintenance and support cost. The cost was esti- 
mated to be $365 per child per year. One-half of this cost for one-half of the 
year was $91.25, which was the amount to be provided from Federal funds. 
A limitation of $460,000 was stipulated as the maximum to be made available 
for this purpose. 

This agreement provided payment of all current expenses for adult general 
and vocational education with a limitation of $50,000 for this purpose. 


ee 
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On April 4 we received a telephone notification that the amount of $480,000 
‘was being sent to the Board of Public Instruction, of which $50,000 repre- 
sented full payment for the vocational training as mentioned above. 

On April 5 we were notified that our agreement would probably be altered 
by amendment to provide for a shortage of funds. On April 12 we received 
notification that funds paid on the basis of estimates in keeping with the agree- 
ment would be on a 50-percent basis rather than on the 75 percent as originally 
agreed. On April 13 checks were received in the amount of $182,500 and 
$141,050, to be applied to maintenance and support and the cost of housing, 

ve 


ly. 

The number of pupils eligible for housing allocations under terms of the 
agreement when multiplied by the $360 unit cost required funds in the amount 
of $237,300, which exceeded the maximum provided in the agreement by $37,300. 

The membership of 4,880 multiplied by $91.25, which represents one-fourth of 
the maintenance and support cost of $365 for 1 year, equaled a total eligibility 
of $445,300. The maximum provided under the terms of our agreement was 
$460,000, leaving the amount of $14,700 uncommitted. 

In our computations on the vocational program, we found that we had ex- 
ceeded the $50,000 allocation by $4,885.60. Neither of these overages totaling 
$42,185.60 was credited with the amount of $14,700 that represented excess 
allocation for maintenance and support. Our final billing on the above, after 
deductions for payments already made, was $252,610. The amount received was 
$230,810 which amounted to the funds that were available on July 28, 1961 
We received our fiinal check in the amount of $230,810 on September 26, 1961. 

A study made in May 1961 showed that Cuban refugees were tending to settle 
over most of Dade County but with a concentration in an area bounded by 
Southwest 8th Street on the south, Northwest 7th Street on the north, Miami 
River on the east, and Northwest 27th Avenue on the west. The elementary 
schools in this particular area were much more severely affected than those in 
other parts of the county. However, most every school in the county had some 
Cuban refugee children. 

A summary of the educational progress made by Cuban refugee children at 
the end of the year showed that a good number had made favorable progress 
in the speaking of English. Records of 3,264 in the elementary grades indicated 
that 1,443 had progressed fairly well in English; 1,162 had made satisfactory 
progress; and 659 were progressing poorly. The study areas that are most 
difficult for Cuban students in the elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
were those involving communicative skills, and the area in which they were 
least handicapped was mathematics. 

By an agreement with the Office of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Dade 
County schools carried out an extension of their summer recreation program 
and in connection with it, an entirely new program of conversational English 
designed for and available to Cuban refugee children only, These programs 
were carried out between June 19 through August 18. 

The contract called for payments based on teacher cost plus 5 percent for 
supervision, 5 percent for materials, and 2 percent for payroll processing. 
Charges were not made for the use of facilities, utilities, ete. The total cost 
of this program to the Federal Government was $26,077.65. Here again un- 
certainty in financing limited the program and made it extremely difficult to 
plan and operate. 

During the early part of July, representatives from the Office of Health, 
Education, and Welfare contacted us regarding facilities for an accelerated 
conversational English program that was to be made available to Cuban refugee 
adults. On August 4 we were requested officially to provide facilities for the 
first of a proposed series of language institutes. Teacher and supervisory per- 
sonnel were selected and their salaries fixed by the U.S. Office of Education. 
The amount of $59,000 was made available for this program. 

A unit of training in this English Institute program consists of work given 
5 hours a day over a 10-week period of time. Plans are to operate this program 
until the early part of July 1962. This particular program is an accelerated 
approach and averages 1 teacher to a maximum of 10 students. The ratio of 
administrative personnel is also higher than normal. 

The first institute was opened in September to provide training to Cuban 
males who needed English training to pass the Army entrance examination. 
In October, the second unit was opened to provide English training for Cuban 
civilian refugees. To date funds in the amount of $103,000 have been made 

78444627 
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available, and both institutes are operating smoothly. They are training ap- 
proximately 200 persons every 10 weeks. This is the only educational program 
for Cuban refugees that was not operating on credit for some period of time. 

' During the summer and fall of 1961 we followed with much interest the 
legislation pertaining to aid for Cuban refugees that Congress was considering. 

During the first weeks of the new school year we realized that the number 
of Cuban refugee children arriving had increased greatly. On September 8 the 
number of new refugee students who had not previously attended Dade County 
schools totaled 3,890. By the end of September this number had increased to 
5,166. This unexpected increase necessitated that we employ more teachers 
than originally anticipated. The number of adults enrolling in vocational classes 
for conversational English required the opening of new classes for which we 
were not financially prepared to furnish teachers. 

_ We discussed many possibilities for relieving our financial plight, among 
which was the delaying of the registration of Cuban children until the begin- 
‘ning of the school year 1963, but decided that this action would only be taken as 
a last resort. We did place a limitation, as of September 25, on the number of 
adult general dnd vocational classes for Cuban refugees by establishing a wait- 
ing list and not opening new classes. 

During September we continued discussions with the Office of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare relative to possible financial assistance for the training of 
Cuban refugee children and adults. 

We pointed out a need for early assistance and requested that the assistance 
be along the following lines: 

(1) That housing payment for Cuban refugee children should be made 
on all children—not just the number of registrations since February 1, 
1961, minus the dropouts. 

(2) That maintenance and subsistence payments be based upon the per 
pupil cost for the school year 1961-62. 

(3) That we be allowed funds for the employment of 70 Cuban aids to 
assist in doing the extra required work necessary because of language diffi- 
culties with Cuban refugee children. 

(4) That funds be made available, over and above the average cost per 
American student, to purchase orientation supplies and other materials re- 
quired for the teaching of English to Cuban refugee children. 

(5) That funds be provided to pay for school supplies and other items 
which a number of Cuban refugee pupils had been unable to provide. 

(6) That funds be made available in such a manner that surpluses could 
be used in areas of the agreement where shortages might develop. 

On October 13 we received notice that a letter of intent was being prepared 
indicating a commitment of $1,250,000 for housing, maintenance, and support 
for the first semester, plus allocations for the following: school fees, $30,000; 
Cuban aids, $35,000; instructional materials, $25,000; and adult general and 
vocational program, $256,000. 

On October 25 we received checks totaling $1,596,000, representing the amounts 
shown above. During the first week in November 1961, after working further 
with representatives from the Office of Health, Education, and Welfare, agree- 
ments were signed which provided that Dade County for the first semester of 
the school year 1961-62 would be paid one-half the cost of housing facilities. 
This was based on an estimated expenditure as determined by budgeted amounts 
per pupil for capital outlay cost which was estimated to be $120.23 per child 
for 1961-62. 

Similar procedures were followed in determining the per pupil cost for the 
maintenance and support for the first semester. The estimated amount for the 
year is $390.91. The amount of $90,000 was provided in addition, as we had 
requested, for services needed over and above those that are required in the 
normal educational program of the Dade County Schools. These included the 
cost of fees, special English books, and the need for Cuban aids. 

The amount of $256,000 for adult and vocational education of Cuban adults 
for the first semester was provided. Costs were determined on the basis of $2 
for counseling and registration services furnished each Cuban refugee per 
course; 40 cents per instructional hour for adult education courses, which in- 
cludes cost of instruction, equipment usage, text, looseleaf instructional ma- 
terials, and library services; and 50 cents per instructional hour for vocational 
courses, which includes cost of instruction, shop materials, equipment usage, text, 
miscellaneous looseleaf materials, and library services. 
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The Dade County schools have for a number of years carried on an extensive 
adult and vocational program. Prior to the migration of Cuban refugees, we 
taught English for foreign born. Enrollment in these classes was predominantly 
by persons who were working on citizenship requirements, 

In order te accommodate the needs of Cuban refugees, we are giving con- 
versational English in beginning, secondary, and advanced classes. Tests are 
given to determine their needs, and they are advanced as their learning pro- 
gresses. We also offer reading improvement courses, but they are not as popular 
with the Cuban refugees. The refugees apparently feel the need of conversational 
English as a tool to enable them to comimunicate. 

The demand for conversational English is continuing to increase. We have 
never publicized our English program since funds have not been available in 
time or in the amount necessary to accommodate requests for courses, 

In April of 1961 we were operating 88 English classes, 2 hours per night, 2 
nights a week. We also offered an open television program “Hablamos Ingles” 
twice weekly to the Spanish-speaking population. 

At present we are operating the following English classes: 15 classes, 25 hours 
per week; 7 classes, 744 hours per week ; 4 classes, 6 hours per week ; 92 classes, 
4 hours per week ; 3 classes, 3 hours per week. 

We are also continuing our open channel television program which is used 
by the night classes as a part of their training and by the Spanish-speaking 
viewing public who wish to take conversational English instruction at home. 

The vocational subjects are serving approximately 1,000 Cuban adults whose 
English is adequate to participate in classes with English-speaking students 
and instructors. The vocational area that has the largest number is the field of 
business education which provides secretarial training. 

We have not been too concerned regarding funds for adult and vocational 
education for Cuban refugees since we can tailor class offerings to suit the 
funds provided. In the early part of October we had a waiting list of 800 adults 
for English training. As funds became available, classes were opened and train- 
ing was provided. 

We feel that conversational English training would be an invaluable asset 
to the resettlement program, However, other agencies are probably in a better 
position to assess its value. We do feel strongly that adequate funds should be 
committed so that a continuous uninterrupted conversational English and voca- 
tional program could be carried out that would meet the demands made for this 
type of training. Funds for financing our adult and vocational training program 
for refugees were advanced from local sources from July 1, 1961, to October 25, 
1961. Funds will not be available later in this fiscal year to permit classes to be 
operated on this basis. Therefore, all adult classes must close as of January 24 
unless new financing is provided. 

The problem with school-age youth presents a somewhat different dilemma to 
the Dade County school system. We not only feel that democracy is on trial 
in its ability to adjust to this unusually educational problem, but that the stability 
of our country is threatened should the schools be unable to cope with the edu- 
cational problems involved with school-age children. 

During the 1959-60 school year the Spanish-speaking Cubans came into the 
schools of Dade County and were handled by the addition of portables to the 
existing school sites and by general extension of the instructional methods we 
had used in previous years in handling the same type problem. At the close of 
the school year we had in excess of 5,000 Cubans in our schools and had reason 
to believe that those that wished to leave Cuba had done so and that we had 
about reached the peak of our Cuban load in the public schools. We kept our 
school registration offices open during the summer and had very few registrants 
for the opening of school in September and felt that we would open with sub- 
stantially the same load that we had closed with in June. We were, therefore, 
uot prepared for the two- and three-block-long lines that formed at the opening 
of school in each of our three school registration centers. , 

Since last April, pupils enrolling in school were unable to bring with them any 
official transcripts of records of their school achievement in Cuba and had to 
be placed on the basis of information we could gain from the children them- 
selves. There are no published standardized tests to test achievement of 
Spanish-speaking pupils. It took 27 clerks some 3 weeks to register and classify 
these pupils who presented themselves at the opening of school. 

With this increase in numbers came a radical change in the acceptance of the 
people in the Dade County area of the Cuban nationals that were living as their 
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neighbors and attending school with their children. Instructional problems were 
created because of the inability of these children to receive instruction in Eng- 
lish and because of the unavailability of bilingual teachers or English-speaking 
teachers in any quantity after the opening of school. There are the problems 
of overcrowding on the part of Cubans; loud talking; excessive radio playing; 
inability to communicate; loss of employment, because of the willingness of 
Cubans to take almost any type of a position at any salary; all of which irri- 
tated their American neighbors. Delegations presented themselves to the board 
of public instruction objecting to this placement of Cuban children in the regular 
schools, petitions were circulated, and teachers complained about the downgrading 
of the quality of instruction. 

Added to this problem was one of finances. At the time budgets were being 
prepared for the fiscal year July 1, 1961, to June 30, 1962, it was anticipated that 
Congress would make available moneys to pay at least half of the expenses of 
educating Cuban children. Of course, it is well known that this was not done 
and that we had to open school and operate for September and most of October 
without any Federal assistance and not even guaranteed assurances that it would 
be available. We were, therefore, unable to offer our teachers the salary schedule 
that they had anticipated. It was not until some moneys were made available 
to us from the President’s contingency fund that we were able to restore to the 
teacher salary fund the moneys that had been used for the education of Cuban 
refugee children and adults. I would like to add, however, that in spite of this 
we had a high degree of cooperativeness on the part of the teachers who accepted 
the responsibility of making Cuban boys and girls feel at home in the American 
schools and giving them a practical lesson in the ability of a democratic society 
to adjust to the problems that might be presented to it. 

Upon the assurance in October 1961 that we were getting some help from 
Federal sources to finance this program, we immediately reorganized the in- 
structional program as described in the attached bulletin “Basic Program for 
Cuban Pupils.” The lack of textbook materials had been one of our serious 
problems prior to receiving these funds. We now feel that aside from some 
overcrowding, which has been partly alleviated by the transporting of children 
to the areas away from their home community to other areas where school build- 
ings or classrooms are available, that the instructional program is moving along 
in a satisfactory manner and with present funds will continue to do so until 
January 24, 1962, the end of the first semester. 

We now have a total of 10,020 Cuban refugee children enrolled in grades 1-12. 
The registrations during the last week of October totaled 212; during the first 
week of November, 260; the second week of November, 273; the third week of 
November, 244; and the fourth week which included only 3 days because of 
Thanksgiving holidays, 180. 

Our problem is continuing and we do not see the end. The financial structure 
of the Dade County school system cannot carry this burden. We do not feel 
that we can close our school doors to boys and girls of school age. January 24 is 
not very far away, and we trust that definite commitments and/or understand- 
ings can be arrived at prior to that date. This will enable the regular citizenry 
of Dade County to be reassured, the Cubans to continue with confidence, and the 
instructional planning to progress without interruption. 

In the foregoing report the names of personnel with whom we worked were not 
mentioned. This was done intentionally in that the circumstances outlined 
might be considered as a reflection on these dedicated, hard-working individuals. 
The personnel from the Miami Cuban Refugee Center and the Office of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have handled our problems with understanding and have 
cooperated to the fullest extent that conditions would permit. We wish again 
to express our gratitude for their cooperation which helped make a trying situa- 
tion more bearable. 





Basic PROGRAM FOR CUBAN PUPILS 


The increasing influx of Cuban refugee pupils into the Dade County public 
school system has created many problems as well as provided a real challenge. 
There is a whole constellation of adjustment problems which defy immediate 
solution because of the language handicap. Other problems which cannot be 
ignored are the lack of pupil records, the need for instructional materials, the 
lack of appropriate testing devices, cultural differences and the immediate need 


a 
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for large numbers of teachers with special training in the teaching of English 
as a second language. \ 

The challenge which is posed consists of making adequate educational provi- 
sions for the first group of Latin-American refugees that have ever entered the 
United States in such large numbers and settled in a particular community. 
Meeting this challenge will not be an easy job. Our school program for Cuban 
pupils is at the crossroads. It can become a patchwork program whose only 
purpose is to keep operating from day to day or it can be a carefully developed, 
coordinated program which could serve as a model for other school systems 
with similar problems. The degree of readiness to accept this challenge on the 
part of all concerned will determine the rapidity with which these problems 
will be solved. The results of our efforts will be of national and international 
significance. 

The following material is a brief outline of the basic program for Cuban ref- 
ugee pupils. 

GENERAL FORMULA 


A team of one American teacher holding a Florida teacher’s certificate, and 
two Cuban refugee teacher aids will be assigned to two classes totaling approxi- 
mately 60 nonindependent pupils. Each certificated American teacher will be 
considered the teacher of 60 pupils. Bach aid will be assigned to one class 
of approximately 30 pupils. The aid will work under the supervision of the 
American teacher who will divide his or her time between these classes. Teacher 
formula allocation will remain the responsibility of the director. 


ORIENTATION TEACHER 


An orientation teacher is any teacher who has a Cuban aid under his/her 
supervision or who teaches English as a second language. 


CUBAN REFUGEE TEACHER AID 


A Cuban aid is responsible for nonindependent pupils. She is not to be given 
responsibilities involving independent pupils who are defined as American pupils 
or bilingual pupils who are proficient in English. 


INSERVICE TRAINING 


All orientation teachers will be expected to attend inservice training sessions 
which are being conducted by Dr. Pauline M. Rojas. 


INDEPENDENT AND NONINDEPENDENT PUPILS 


1. An independent pupil is any pupil whose native language is English or any 
bilingual pupil who has achieved sufficient proficiency in the use of English 
to be able to carry on the work of the grade in which he belongs. 

2. An nonindependent pupil is one not born in the United States and whose 
limited competency in English makes it impossible for him to work in the regular 
classroom without impeding the progress of the class. 

3. The terms “independent” and “nonindependent” relate solely to the pupil’s 
command of the English language and do not relate to any other factors which 
influence learning. 

4. Pupils who can speak English but who present problems caused by low in- 
telligence, behavioral difficulties or motivational indifference are to be classified 
as independent pupils. 

5. Since judgment in this area is difficult, it is important that every principal 
recheck the teacher’s classification of these pupils. 

6. The classification and scheduling of independent and nonindependent pupils 
should be very flexible with rescheduling being made possible at any time the 
pupil becomes proficient enough in English to move from the nonindependent 
group to the independent group. 

7. In cases where there is some doubt as to classification, the principal may 
call upon the department of curriculum and instructional services for assist- 
ance. 

8. All decisions regarding school organization will be made by the principal 
with approval of his/her director. 
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ORGANIZATION OF FIRST AND SECOND GRADES © 


1. Second grade pupils should not be grouped with third grade pupils pro- 
vided a single grade grouping can be administered. 

2. Decisions regarding school organization are to be made by the principal 
with the approval of the director. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CONTENT 


1. The teaching of English as a second language shall be the responsibility 
of a certified teacher. 

2. The basic texts for the English language instruction, beginning at grade 3, 
should be the Fries American English Series. This instruction in language will 
~~ the language arts program which is normally provided for American 


3. The Cuban aid may be assigned to teach the reading and writing exercises 
in the Fries American English Series. Other materials should be selected from 
the content areas of social studies, health, and science, and reading materials 
designed to build basic reading skills. 

4. The educational goals in these areas with non-English-speaking pupils are 
not the same ag those in the regular classroom. The primary goals for these 
pupils are the development of an adequate oral command of English and study 
skills which will enable them to progress to the point where their language 
ability makes it possible for them to be assigned to their regular grade level. 

5. It should be expected that Spanish-speaking pupils will have the same 
range of intellectual abilities as native American children. 

6. The instructional materials which are used with non-English-speaking pupils 
will normally be at lower grade levels than those used in the regular classroom 
and should be appropriate to the language capabilities of the pupils. 

7. Beginning in grade 3, the Cuban aide shall teach a Spanish class for non- 
English-speaking pupils which emphasizes composition and literature. This 
will replace the regular conversational Spanish program which is normally 
provided for the American pupils and should be on the level of the pupil's 
oo in Spanish. All other instruction should be given in the English 
anguage, 

8. The arithmetic class may be taught by either the Cuban aid or the cer- 
tified teacher but should always be taught in English. It is expected that the 
instructional materials used in teaching arithmetic to non-English-speaking 
pupils will be about the same grade levels as those used in teaching American 
pupils. 

9. Non-English-speaking pupils who have been tanght cursive writing should 
not be taught manuscript writing. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


1. There should be no major changes in the scheduling of the junior high 
school programs. 

2. In general, Cuban refugee students would be taught in a block of time 
scheduling with anywhere from one to three periods being assigned to the 
orientation class. 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


1. There should be no major changes in the organization of the schools at the 
present time. 

2. The rescheduling of subject areas requiring large amounts of reading in 
English so that the Cuban aid might teach in these areas is desirable but 
optional at this time. 

3. A minimum of one period per day is required for nonindependent students 
who need instruction in learning English as a second language. 

4. A flexible approach should be taken to the scheduling of time for the 
teaching of English as a second language. Some students may need more than 
one period of instruction in this area. Rescheduling in this is optional. In- 
struction in the English language should always be the responsibility of the 
certified teacher. 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Non-English-speaking pupils should not be placed in Spanish courses which 
are normally provided for American students. They should be grouped in 
Spanish courses designated as I-S, IJ-8, IJI-8, IV-S. The “S” after the roman 
numeral indicates that these courses are special groupings for pupils who speak 
Spanish as their native language. Emphasis in these courses should be placed 
upon literature, composition, and grammar. Mrs. Boone will provide assistance 
with content and materials. The Cuban aid should teach these classes under 
the supervision of the certified teacher. They may also be taught by a teacher 
for whom Spanish is the native language. While this procedure is recommended, 
it is optional at this time. 

GRADING 


1. Non-English-speaking pupils are to be excluded from the regular stand- 
ardized testing program. The norms of these tests do not offer a valid basis 
for making judgments concerning the abilities or achievements of these pupils. 

2. Teachers can learn much about the mental abilities of non-English-speak- 
ing pupils by following a systematic plan of observation. This should include 
investigating the pupil’s ability to read and write in Spanish. A guide for this 
purpose, entitled “Suggestions for Informed Evaluation in Classroom Situa- 
tions,” has been prepared by the Bureau of Education Research, Board of Bdu- 
cation of the City of New York and may be obtained from the verticnl file m 
the Dade County Professional Library. 

3. Until such time as the non-English-speaking student can read and com- 
prehend material in the content fields, teachers should not grade these students 
in these areas. Teachers will be expected to grade these students in the 
following areas for a period of time not to exceed three report card periods at 
the end of which time consideration should be given to the addition of other 
required subjects to the students’ schedules. It should be understood that 
pupils should be transferred to independent status as soon as the orientation 
teacher finds them proficient enough in English to be placed in the reguiar 
program. 

(a) Understanding and speaking English 
(b) Writing and reading English 

(c) Arithmetic fundamentals 

(d) Spanish 

(e) Art 

(f) Music 

(g) Physical education 

The left side of the report card describing habits and attitudes should be 
checked for all students. 


Mr. Haru. I made a series of statements which I think cover the 
points. The first is a generalized statement that the Cuban refugee 
children are for the most part from Cuban families above the avera 
in economic, social, and cultural background. Their principal handi- 
cap in American schools is in speaking, reading, and writing English. 
Special provision for learning English is made for these pupils. As 
they achieve proficiency in this skill, they are placed in regular classes 
with our other pupils. 

One of the attached statements gives a detail of our plan for carry- 
ing this out, if anybody is interested in going into detail. 

There are problems in the community because of a variety of factors 
that. have created tensions which have been reflected to some degree 
in the schools. Insofar as public schools are concerned, the present 
plan of organization and operation has eliminated justifiable criti- 
cisms. 

There is a strong feeling that the cost of educating these children 
should be borne by the national rather than the local or State govern- 
a since the influx in such great numbers is the result of national 
policy. 
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We feel esi ~, ve age determining —_ si the i fd 
account or pupils for auditing purposes as developed cooperatively 
by the Pesaran: of Health, Wancation, and Welfare, the Florida 

tate Department of Education, and Dade County school personnel is 
fair and satisfactory. It is worked out very briefly in this material. 

Present agreements call for national agencies to pay for one-half 
of this cost and so far for this year, for one-half of the year—in 
other words, match them for the cost of educating these children— 
with limitations on amounts. It is urgent, and this is the principal 

int of my testimony, it is urgent that limitations be removed and 
that definite commitments for the second half of the year be made 
immediately. There is strong feeling with many people that the en- 
tire cost of this program should be borne by the National Government 
rather than one-half the cost. My own feeling on this point is ve 
similar to that which you just described. at is that this whole 
thing has to be worked out in terms of some kind of national policy 
that would apply to any situation of this kind which might arise 
anywhere, and we either ought to use existing policy or asvekep new 
- icy which would make that possible so that communities would not 

caught without knowing what would happen in the event of a 
contingency of this kind, and would know just what they would be 
able to anticipate in terms of assistance. 

We do feel strongly that we should be reimbursed on the basis of 
whatever these tac gece are that are developed for funds that are 
expended in the first semester of 1960-61 when we received no money 
for the shortages in the appropriations for the second semester of 
1960-61, for any shortages that develop in the current semester, and 
for the cost of this program for the second semester of this year and 
into the following year if the problem continues. 

The plans for the teaching of English to Cuban refugee pupils 
during the summer months, and that has a t deal to be said in 
favor of it—we felt that that is a program which should be paid for 
entirely by the Federal Government if it is conducted, since it is not 
pd — we operate normally for the regular children in our public 
schools. 

Likewise, the training for adults, particularly in the area of English 
with provision for training in vocational education, we feel should 
continue to be paid from Vederal funds. The program should be 
expanded over what it now is. 

e now have, as of November 29, 1961, 10,020 Cuban refugee chil- 
dren enrolled in grades 1 to 12. Then, to give you an indication of 
what is happening, during the last week of October, the number 
enrolled was 212. During the first week in November, the number 
enrolled was 260; the second week in November, 273; the third week 
in November, 244; and the fourth week, which included i any i 
sO was only three days, 180. Then it picked up the following week, 
to 276. 

All of the agencies with whom we have worked have been most 
cooperative. We should like to give special praise to the Office of 
Education and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
for the very fine and effective help they have given us in trying to 
work out a solution. Our most acute problems have been financial 
and can be relieved only by adequate appropriations, authorized suffi- 
ciently far in advance that planning may be done effectively. 
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The attached material, which gives something of a chronological 
story of what has taken place, both in the areas of construction and 
financing, indicates some of the difficulties because of the uncertain- 
ties over which none of the persons who were working on the program 
had any control. ; 

I ig sir, that those would be the main points that I would wish 
to make. 

You may wish to inquire in more detail. That, with the supple- 
mentary statement, I think, would cover it. 

I might elaborate just to this extent. Nobody had any money, of 
course, and everybody was needing money, and they obtained some 
from the emergency fund of the President with which to reimburse us 
partially for the costs of fe mabe this program. ; 

Incidentally, the third page of the material presented to you gives 
some approximations of what we feel this program has cost us and 
of the assistance which has been rendered to us at the present time. 
You will note that the first semester of 1960-61, when we received no 
help, we estimated that it cost us $606,000, and the second semester, 
it cost us $1,183,000, but we did receive $645,000 in assistance, 

Then for the first semester of this year, we felt the cost was $2.5 

million, and we received one and a quarter, approximately for the 
second semester, for which they are trying to make some plans, we 
are working with the Office of Education people on them, and i do 
not know where they think we are going to get the money, but we 
are working out plans, anyhow, and hope the money will be forth- 
coming. 
Senator Harr. With that kind of anticipated cost and no answer 
so far as the Federal community is concerned, I can understand the 
principal point you make of the need for prompt assistance, a prompt 
answer. 

Mr. Hatu. I would say this, that they developed a plan last summer. 
We discussed it in great detail—what we could do during the summer 
months to give, say, an 8-week program of just learning to speak 
English. But we were not quite sure of the funds which would be 
available until after the program was supposed to start. 

Well, we had faith and proceeded with about half the program. 
The other half though, we held up on. We did not have that much 
faith, quite. nsequently, we were not able really to utilize for that 
particular part all the moneys appropriated, because by the time we 
were sure the money was going to be there, teachers were gone here, 
there, and the other place he? the summer period. So this plan- 
ning in advance without being able to anticipate definitely what we 
can count on is the principal obstacle we have encountered in working 
on this thing. 

Senator T. We hear much about relocation. But one of the 
advantages, I suppose, of concentration is the fact that, assuming it 
can be financed, it makes more managable an educational program 
tailored to the needs of these new arrivals. That is, if these children 
were dropped at way places from Maine to California, this kind of 
concentrated educational attention would be less likely to develop; is 
that not true? 

Mr. Hau. That is true; yes, sir. 
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when you had only one or two non- - pupils in a group, 
was to put them in a classroom with 28 or 29 other pupils who spoke 
English, and it was the sink-or-swim theory, and most of them swam. 
Within a relatively short time, they became what we would call in- 
dependent, in that they were able to use the English language and 
to study in it. 

. When those numbers increased, though, to the point where there 
were 6, 8, or 10 in a class, then they tended to congregate and carry 
on their conversations in the native language rather than in the Eng- 
lish, and consequently did not learn as rapidly. Also, the numbers 
held back the pro, that the other students were making. 

So, because of the numbers now, we are placing the nonindependent 
oe hat is, those who cannot progress satisfactorily with the Eng- 

ish language, in special groups and handling them with special teach- 
ers in a special program for the learning of the English vine ay, 
We are not doing our instruction in Spanish, but we are carrying the 
instruction forward and doing it in Hngilah’ We are having a con- 
siderable amount of success, we feel, in getting this idea of learning 
English across. 
nator Harr, It would appear to me from what I have heard, that 
the Dade County public school system has responded in excellent fash- 
ion to this kind of burden. I am satisfied that history will note this. 

To inject an item certainly not within the jurisdiction of the Sub- 
committee on Refugees but wholly relevant to this discussion, I would 
ask whether you have found that this Federal aid to education. has 
limited your freedom! Is this aid suggesting undesirable side ef- 
fects, or would of hn be willing to say that at least this experience with 
Federal aid to education has been q 

Mr. Hatt. Oh, it has been excellent. All we want is a little more. 
No, sir; there has been—— 

Senator Harr. There has been some suggestion that not enough has 
been provided. 

Mr. faut. In administration and operation, there has been no 
problem, except in the quantity. 

Senator Harr. Well, it will be interesting to see if this experience 
will change the attitude with respect to the Yaaio proposal on Federal 
aid to education. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson. I have just a few questions, Dr. Hall. 

Is Dade County considered one of the federally impacted areas? 
Do you receive any assistance under that program ¢ 

r. Hatt. We received some 2 or 3 years ago for building but none 
for operational purposes. I believe the percentage is higher for oper- 
ation than it was. for building, so we received some assistance for 
mang purposes. 

Mr. Jonnson. I know that in some areas where there are large num- 
bers of Federal employees, such a contribution is made. The subur- 
ban areas around Washington are fortunate in this respect. 

Mr. Hatu. In the Homestead Air Base area, we received some as- 
sistance for construction, for building. 

Mr, Jounson. That would be a smaller amount for students than 
you would get for the building under the program ¢ 


Very frankly, our original on tg 4 had a great deal of merit, 
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Mr. Haxu. Well, it is worked out in a rather complicated formula, 
and I would want to review it to see. It was —well, I pay my 
respects to that program. I thought the basic plan really rewarded 
inefficiency in a way. That is, if we went ahead and built and then 
we had an impact, we would not get any help. But if we could hold 
off without building and show a need, then we could get assistance. 
It was based on the number of classrooms that you had, plus the need 
for additional classrooms. A formula was worked out on the basis 
of additional needs, 

Mr. Jonson. You had to be in trouble first before you could really 
get into the system ? 

Mr. Hau. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. I know that there have been some requests, as you 
have noted in your statement, for a completely federally supported 
program for the Cuban refugee children. Would there be any other 
measure to make a more equitable situation as far as Dade County is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Hau. Well, as I said, we have the children and we shall do our 
best to take care of them. I guess we are not in the position of saying, 
you have to do so and so; we are in the position to say, if pei 
we would like this assistance to this extent, to try to work out a 
formula. 

I recognize that there are other factors. For example, the welfare 
agencies are receiving, as I understand it, something like $1.5 million 
 year—a month, rather—for welfare assistance. Well, I assume that 
most of that is spent for food on which we have no sales tax in Florida. 
But if it is spent, any of it is spent for other areas, even including 
rent on housing, it would, of course, to that extent mean that the 
Government was supporting through that way or through that means 
the tax structure, and there ought to be some way, if you did it com- 
pletely fairly, of deducting, some way to reach some kind of a for- 
mula in there. But I have not been ingenious enough to devise that 
plan that would take care of that. 

Do you follow my thoughts on it? eee 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; that is, that the Federal contribution is adding 
something to the economy of the area, and some of this, through taxa- 
tion, say bs a source of deriving public funds. ; 

Mr. Harz. That is right, the same as any other person does who is 
living there. 

Mr. Jonnson. And some of this will wind up in the tax receipts of 
Dade County. 

Mr. Hari. Of Dade County and of the State of Florida; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; I understand. 

sci Haw. Although it is hard to tell how much of that will be 
taken. 

Mr. Jomnson. Now, one of the things you have pointed out, and 
which appears to be giving vou the greatest trouble, is trying to plan 
ahead in terms of the HEW contribution. Of course, you are pro- 
bably more aware that anyone in the United States of the difficulties 
HEW has had under the present situation in which its only source 
of funds for Cuban refugees is the President’s contingency fund. 

Mr. Haru. I am most sympathetic with their problem. I have 
stated repeatedly that I have no criticism of them whatever. I 
thought they were wonderful. 
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Mr. Jounson. One of the objectives of this hearing is to provide 
the facts necessary for authorizing a program for Cuban refugees, 
and for determining what the appropriation should be for that pro- 
gram. I take it that you feel a big hump will have been climbed over 
when this is accomplished. 

Mr. Hatt. I did not quite catch that, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, the specific authorization of a program and the 
specific et by Codaress of funds to cover that program, 
would probably solve substantially your present inability to plan 
ahead. Isn’t that correct ? 

. Hat. Yes, sir, as far as that is concerned, I think we could 
operate effectively and handle the program for at least the present 
number of 10,000, and probably go on up considerably more. 

Now, if it goes into the hundreds of thousands, I do not know. We 
would have to start over again and see what we could do with that 
situation. But I believe the appropriation angle would take care of 
the present situation and the foreseeable situation. 

ou see, after about a year of this, most of these children will move 
from the nonindependent, insofar as the use of English is concerned, 
to the independent. Then we just put them into the regular classes 
with the other children, and it is simply a matter, then, of providin 
housing and teachers and the accompanying things that go with it 
so far as education is concerned. 

So the appropriation of money is our big problem. 

_ Mr. Jonnson. I was greatly impressed, Dr. Hall, by the imagina- 
tive manner in which the school system had approached the instruc- 
tional problems being raised. Among the situations we observed was 
the new program in which Cuban teachers were working along with 
a regular teacher. Have you found that this technique is useful and 
will help overcome some of the more difficult instruction problems? 

Mr. Hau. We have found that it seems to be most rs i 
It does two things: it provides a means of handling the children wit 
out increasing costs, and it also gives some opportunity for employ- 
ment for these displaced teachers who have come over from Cuba and 
we feel the educational program resulting from this is most satis- 
factory. 

Briefly, what it amounts to is we place one American teacher in 
charge of two groups of 30 pupils, or 60 pupils in two groups. Work- 
ing with her would be two Cuban aides, one with each group. The 
American teacher would work back and forth between the groups and 
the Cuban teacher or the Cuban refugee aide would, of course, help 
with a multiplicity of items with respect to the instructional program 
being carried forward. We think that is working very well indeed. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, assuming adequate funds are made available, 
do you believe that you have developed instructional techniques which 
will not adversely affect the quality or level of instruction ? 

Mr. Hatt. Definitely. We definitely have that. We hope to im- 
prove our techniques as we go along, but we are organized now so 
that we feel definitely there is no handicap to English-speaking chil- 
dren in the kind of program that is offered. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank vou, Dr. Hall. 

hie — Ts each Cuban child of school age required to attend 
schoo 
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Mr. Hatu. Of school age, yes sir. 

Mr. Zrempa. Heis required to? 

Mr. Hau. By Florida law, yes. 

Mr. Ziempa. And do you find that you have a truancy problem at 
all with the Cuban children? 
ss = Hau. Our attendance record among the Cuban children is very 

igh. 

r. ZremBa. Do F be have a special disciplinary problem with 
Cuban students? asked because it has been alleged in certain 
quarters that this is a large problem for the Dade County educational 
system. 

Mr. Haun. I would say that it is not a tremendously significant 
problem. There are certain ways in which they are accustomed to 
act which are somewhat different from the ways in which we act; 
that is, in moving up and down the hall talking and, of course, talking 
in Spanish, to many of our people, is a disturbing influence. So that 
impression is created that there is more of a problem than there actu- 
ally is. But I would say the ratio of disciplinary bane among 
the Cuban element was certainly no greater than that among those 
who are native Americans, There are some disciplinary problems, 
there is no question about that. But they are not all disciplinary 
problems, they are high-class pupils, by and large. 

Mr. Zremsa.. It has also been alleged in certain quarters that there 
7 a pang problem in the Dade County schools. Are you aware of 
that 

Mr. Hau. There are in the schools—no, I am not aware of the 
gang problems in the schools. 

r. ZremBa. Are American children learning Spanish as a result 
of the presence of the Cuban children ? 

Mr. Haut. I do not know if you would say as a result. We have 
had a program for some years of teaching conversational Spanish in 
our elementary schools. We are modifying that now to be more in 
accord with the whole national program that is in effect, called for- 
eign language in the elementary schools. All pupils have made some 
progress prior to the influx of this Cuban group in becoming able to 
speak Spanish. We believe that this has increased the interest and 
given impetus to the thing which we started, and that a great many 
more children are becoming proficient in the language than there were 
previously. We are certainly making every effort to utilize this re- 
source in making our own community a bilingual community. 

Senator Harr. Good, because I think it is an opportunity, although, 
admittedly, it presents problems. But we make a lot of s Fas 
about the need for Americans to understand the cultures, religions, 
traditions, and histories of other peoples in a tiny world. me 
American families have financed trips to Europe for their children 
on the ground this sort of thing is a plus. In such terms I would 
think Cuban refugees are an opportunity for Miami. 

Mr. Hauy. That sounds like a statement that I made the other day. 
I said the mark of progress of any civilized community was utilizing 
so-called problems to improve this situation. There would be man 
people who would be willing to ey to get a group of native Spani 
to come in and teach their children Spanish, and we ought to take 
oe of this so-called problem to learn better the Spanish 
anguage, 
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Senator Harr. The traditional American alibi for having so few 
who have two languages, is that in Europe different peoples live side 
by side; therefore, learning a language is easier. We have it easy in 
our own setting right now. 

Thank you very much. : 

‘Mr. Jounson. Our next witness is Dr. John Haldeman, the chair- 
man of the Protestant Latin American Emergency Committee. 

Dr. Haldeman. 

Senator Harr. Doctor, you were kind enough to furnish us a state- 
ment which we welcome. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. HALDEMAN, PASTOR OF THE ALLAPATTAH 
BAPTIST CHURCH, MIAMI, FLA. 


Dr. Hatpyman. Mr. Chairman, my name is John H. Haldeman and 
I am pastor of the Allapattah Baptist Church, 3300 NW. 17th Avenue 
Miami, Fla. I had the privilege to be president of the Miami Counci 
of Churches at the time the Cuban re started to enter the United 
States in sizable numbers. I have the honor to be cochairman of the 
Protestant Latin American Emergency Committee, which was formed 
at a Protestant interdenominational meeting in Miami, Fla. on Decem- 
ber 15, 1960. The Protestant Latin American ae, Committee 
has, since its inception, been the coordinating forum of all Protestant 
activity in support of the Cuban refugees who have turned to our 
churches for assistance in Dade County, Fla. My cochairman, the 
Reverend Harold E. Buell of the White Temple Methodist Church, 
320 NE. Second Avenue, Miami, Fla., and I have been constantly 
impressed by the cooperation and enthusiasm of our interdenomina- 
tional colleagues. 

As the burgeoning Cuban refugee group turned to the Florida 
community for aid, it soon became apparent that assistance was needed 
beyond the normal] pastoral services provided by our Protestant church 
community. In cooperation with the National Council of Churches 
and its Central Department of Church World Service, we formed the 
Protestant Latin American Emergency Committee. The resources 
of the local churches, the denominational mission boards and the 
Division of Home Missions of the National Council of Churches were 
thus brought into a forum of closest cooperation with the Greater 
Miami Council of Churches and the Florida Council of Churches. 
As the needs of the Cuban refugees have become clearer, 12 denomi- 
nations have opened special centers in Miami to assist their Cuban 
constituency. ith the permission of the chairman, I should like to 
include a listing of these centers at this time. 

Senator Harr. The list may be included in the record at this point. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


List oF OPERATING CENTERS, PROTESTANT LATIN AMERICAN EMERGENCY COMMITTEE, 
MIAMI, 


Methodist, 1598 NE. Second Avenue Seventh-day Adventists, 363 NW. 
Bvangelical, SW. 17th Avenue and West Fourth Street 
Flagler Street Plymouth Brethern, 56 NW. 29th Street 
Baptist, 1790 NB. Second Court Church of God, 1448 NW. 14th Avenue 
United Presbyterian, 3152 NW. Seventh Christian Reformed, 1894 SW. Eighth 
Street Street 
Tutheran, 621 SW. Beacon Boulevard Episcopal, 3007 NW. 17th Avenue 
Presbyterian, U.S., 796 NW. 29th Street Nazarene, 2203 NW. Fourth Street 
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Mr. Hautpeman. The community response to the tragedy of the Cu- 
ban refugee has been very warm and most rewarding. Our Miami 
newspapers have taken an early responsible lead in expressing con- 
cern for these neighbors fleeing to our shores. As soon as our local 
social welfare agencies were aware that the problem had outgrown 
our Dade County resources, they were instrumental in sharing in- 
formation with State and Federal officials. They invited the national 
sectarian and nonsectarian voluntary agencies with long refugee field 
experience to add their strength toward handling and solving the 
problems arising. The current well-coordinated Cuban refugee pro- 
gram partnership of private and public energy is the result. 

Our Cuban neighbors have always been close to the Florida com- 
munity and we have developed deep respect for them as friends and 
visitors. It has not been difficult to welcome them as their national 
tragedy has grown. But we are aware that the community resources" 
available are definitely limited. As the numbers have grown dramat- 
ically into the tens of thousands, our local limitations have become 
dramatically plain. Indeed, the demands of the refugee problem: 
rapidly exceed statewide resources. My colleagues in the Protestant 
Latin American Emergency Committee and I are deeply grateful for 
the responsible program which the Federal Government introduced: 
in 1961 as a result of the survey made by Mr. Tracy Voorhees. This 
program, which is primarily directed toward the dispersion of Cu- 
xan refugees through a carefully developed interstate resettlement. 

rogram, endeavors to speak to the most viable solution of the prob- 
em. The interim material assistance which is provided was and is 
essential to the prevention of hunger, hardship, and acute human dis- 
tress. It is a program which speaks eloquently to the needs of 
the Cuban refugees without demeaning their proud character or 
integrity. 

When the interstate resettlement program commenced many months 
ago, there was deep concern lest our Cuban friends would avoid such 
a solution. Many indeed hoped for an early return to their homes. 
Our climate had a reputation for sunshine not different from the 
warmth of the Cuban skies. Then, too, there were relatives and 
friends aplenty in the Florida community. While many Cubans 
knew Florida well, few were more than passingly familiar with names 
such as Michigan, Oregon, or Iowa. Thus the relative few who 
moved to destinations outside of Florida went to California or New 
York, where they felt an earlier familiarity, by reputation if not by. 
personal contact. 

Still, as the resettlement program has developed, our pastors have 
noted an increased number moving through Church World Service to 
all major areas of the United States in a steadily increasing and im- 
pressive list of States. We have moved more of our caseload than all 
other agencies. The fellow Protestant. church communities across 
our vast country have extended the hand of Christian fellowship and 
welcome, and the Cuban refugees are moving in increasingly larger 
numbers. There is still a long way to go. ibans enter the Florida 
comniunity at three to four times the rate of current interstate reset- 
tlement. We must anticipate every effort will be made to encourage 
them to move to other areas of our rich country, for we cannot hope 
to provide them the semipermanent or permanent job and home op- 
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portunities which they have every reason to anticipate will be theirs. 

I wish here to reemphasize that the need for them to move beyond 

Florida is not for lack of our community welcome or concern, but is 
specifically because by sheer weight of numbers they have passed the 
possibility of incorporation into our community through regular em- 
ployment or normal housing. 
_ The Protestant churches of Dade County are aware of the regular 
increased need for ministerial and counseling services to our Cuban 
community residents. In addition to the services provided of mate- 
rial aid by the 10 denominational centers, there are increased services 
in the Spanish language. Spanish-speaking pastors are being invited 
to our churches in associate positions. Special cooking classes and 
English courses are being offered. We are aware that the Cuban 
refugee influx has brought a large permanent cultural change in many 
areas of our community. Regardless of the effectiveness of the inter- 
state resettlement program, thousands of Cubans will remain in our 
State and county communities. We are studying this situation closely 
and are working interdenominationally to make adjustment and to 
insure the warmth of our welcome. e Division of Home Missions 
of the National Council of Churches will place a resident executive 
at the service of the Protestant Latin American Emergency Com- 
mittee for this very purpose. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend our colleagues in 
government, in the Protestant denominations and the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and Church World Service, for recognizing that the 
Cuban refugee is a figure of national responsibility. We in Miami 
are indebted to you for the valuable service performed by this hearing 
in drawing again national attention to the Cuban refugee. This is a 
national gga cigs The accident of an influx into Miami is one 
of geography. This, the first major refugee first asylum influx in 
our country’s history, could as easily have occurred through another 
international entry point or State. I would hope that we in Miami 
would have responded quickly and sympathetically to a refugee prob- 
lem had it occurred by accident of geography in New Orleans, At- 
lanta, Washington, D.C., New York, Los Angeles, or Portland, Oreg. 
It may well happen that one day such an eventuality will occur. 
What we are doing together on behalf of Cubans will establish pat- 
terns of value for such an occurrence. 

My colleagues in the Protestant churches and I are deeply im- 
pressed by what has been accomplished throuch the partnership of 
our public and private sectors of refugee activity. We are beginning 
to see how this program can develop effectively and constructively. 
On their behalf I extend our appreciation for the vital role which 
has been played through the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and through the energies of the Government’s Cuban Refu- 
gee Center in Miami. 

We have insured that no Cuban neighbor need fear being turned 
from our national doorstep. We have exerted our own private ener- 
gies to minister to them. As a nation and as a people we are the 
stronger for bearing this witness. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much. You expressed very elo- 
quently a theme that T hope increasingly will be understood, namely, 
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that we will be measured by other peoples in this world by our re- 
sponse to this Cuban refugee influx. 

~ have described a response that has been good, and decent, and 
useful. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. JoxHnson. Dr. Haldeman, the centers which comprise the 
Protestant Latin American Emergency Committee provide supple- 
mental assistance to Cuban refugees. Is that conrect! 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. There have been suggestions in some of the testi- 
mony which P secs yours, that particularly in the case of ae 
families the Federal contribution for public cash assistance should 
increased. Do you feel that—and this is, of course, on the basis of 
your own experience—do you feel that private facilities, such as at 
various church centers, are able to provide adequate supplemental 
assistance beyond public assistance ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. One other thing. Do you believe that either the 
Federal program of assistance, or that which has been provided pri- 
vately through the church organizations, have had any adverse effect 
on the willingness of Cubans to be resettled in other areas? 

Dr. Hatpeman. I believe that the hesitance with which many—I 
mean, the eanpnge 4 of many in accepting resettlement in the early 
stages was due to their desire to return to Cuba and the expectation 
that that object would be fulfilled ; but as each day goes by we find the 
willingness on the part of the refu to resettle, growing. 

Our Protestant community is able to handle all of our caseloads. 
We have hesitated appealing to our national bodies because we know 
that we would be flooded with requests and opportunities that we 
cannot fill at this time. But if a program can indoctrinate the Cuban 
refugees to resettle, we could resettle all of them. 

Mr. Jonnson. At the present time, then, you have more opportuni- 
ties for resettlement than you have refugees to resettle? 

Dr. Havveman. That is correct, and that is without appealing to 
our national denominational bodies. If we made such an appeal we 
would be flooded with opportunities they would provide for all of 
our caseload. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. I should inquire, did Rev. Harold E. Buell accom- 
pany you? 

Dr. Hatveman. No, he did not. 

Senator Harr. He would be welcome if he had. 

Mr. Jonunson. Mr. Chairman, there is a slight revision in our order 
of witnesses. The next witness to be called is Dr. Norris Wilson, a 
member of the board of the U.S. Committee for Refugees. 

Senator Harr. And a very distinguished figure in world refugee 
problems, and well known to the committee. 

Dr. Wiison. Senator Hart, this morning I have with me Mr. Ed- 
ward Marks, the secretary of the U.S. Committee for Refugees. 

78444628 
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_ Senator Harr. With respect to Mr. Marks, I can repeat the descrip- 
tion I just gave of Dr. Wilson. | 
Mr. Mons Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF R. NORRIS WILSON, MEMBER OF THE BOARD AND 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE U.S. COMMITTEE FOR 
REFUGEES; ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD MARKS, SECRETARY 


Dr. Wison. Mr. Chairman, I represent here the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees of which Mr. Maxwell Rabb is the president and Dean 
Francis Sayre, Jr., of this city, is the chairman of the board. I think, 
sir, you and the members of your committee know the role which the 
U.S. Committee plays on behalf of the 15 million refugees around the 
world and in respect to the U.S. Government, the voluntary agencies, 
and the American public. 

I am concerned today, sir, with the very complex problem of the 
fast-increasing Cuban refugee community in Florida. The Federal 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the voluntary 
agencies concerned with refugee resettlement have been very helpfully 
employed in the solution of some aspects of this problem for a good 
many months. I am certain that the figures illuminating the work 
that they have done will be put into the record many times during 
these hearings. I would like only to say what the statistics cannot 
say, that it is my impression that the members of the Cuban com- 
munity, beset as they have been by a shocking series of saddening 
events, are deeply and inexpressibly grateful to the American people 
as represented by their Government and the voluntary agencies Fon 
the scope and quality of the assistance which they have received. 

I believe that the time has come, however, when it is possible— 
indeed, essential—to drop the word “emergency” in any characteri- 
zation of this program, and, in the recognition that these people are 
likely to be with us for some time, embark on some forthright and 
imaginative schemes looking to a more definite and satisfactory re- 
settlement of the refugees. I intend no reproach in what I am pro- 
posing but it belongs to the nature of all human institutions and par- 
ticularly those engaged in human welfare activities to develop certain 
ways of doing things and become confident in the effectiveness of 
these ways to a point where new and imaginative devices may not be 
easily entertained or adopted. 

If it can be assumed that our efforts for the solution of these prob- 
lems are entering a new phase and that we can now plan on more of a 
long-term basis, a number of things become clear. The rate of re- 
settlement is much slower than we would wish. Despite the best 
efforts of the Government and the agencies, refugees continue to enter 
Miami at three to four times the rate at which they are leaving that 
already overcrowded area. Moreover, half of the families who have 
ie. ep at the Miami center sg the past year are still on the 
relief rolls in Miami; the relatively few families who have gone off 
relief have done so primarily through resettlement. ce, 

Some of the principal factors retarding movement out of Miami 

have now disappeared or are seo gga While nearly every 
Cuban hopes to return home eventually, many of the refugees now 
recognize that since their homecoming may not be for some time, they 
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must accept interim arrangements which provide a full outlet for their 
professional and vocational competence and at the same time relieves 
them from the deep embarrassment of their present dependence on 
public assistance. With this in mind, I would ee Se that the — 
cies enga in resettlement under contract with EW be asked to 
look carefully at their staffing problem with a view to providing more 
skilled interviewers and caseworkers. A great many Cubans in the 
early days refused resettlement at the time of their registration, and 
the dossiers of these persons remain in files that because of pressing 
business have not had the attention they should. It is probable that 
in some cases the persons making these early refusals have been lost 
sight of, and in any case little effort has been made to persuade them 
under new circumstances to resettle outside of Florida. Certain] 
those on relief should be called in and carefully reexamined with this 
in mind. The erg ron activity of the U.S. Employment Service and 
the resolute effort of the Social Security Administration make it ap- 
pear to me that what is now needed for the acceleration of resettlement 
is a larger investment in competent staff on the part of resettling 
agencies. I do not believe that this is equally true of all of the agen- 
cies, but it is partially true of all of them. 

Within the very large refugee community there are a considerable 
number of special groups whose vocational and resettlement problems 
could not be dealt with in the first phases of the problem simply be- 
cause of its massive size. I think the time has come when American 
imagination and ingenuity can be brought to play in specific ways on 
behalf of these specific groups. My understanding is that 80 percent 
of all the refugee employables are organized into some professional 
or vocational group and that these | bet have regular meetings. It 
seems to me that building on the self-reliance and confidence, the pride 
and imagination of the Cubans themselves, it would be possible using 
the facilities of the U.S. Employment Service and of the resettlement 
agencies to quicken the pace of resettlement for these persons radically. 

The Cuban refugee community is a potentially great resource for 
the United States and, in fact, for all the countries of Latin America. 
I think it is clear that we have not made use of this resource. Indeed, 
as we know, the longer men of skill and competence are frustrated in 
the exercise of these gifts, the surer it is that the gifts themselves begin 
to lose their force and luster. 

The country also needs to be alerted to this problem. These hear- 
ings will help, but there should be a sustained public information 
effort to arouse the same kind of response that was evoked by the 
Hungarian refugees. 

In addition to the agencies now at work, I believe there are a great 
many organizations and community groups across the country who 
now know practically nothing of the Cuban problem in the United 
States but would be eager to offer their assistance in a great variety 
of ways. I am confident that some means can be found immediately 
to make use of their willingness to help the Government and the re- 
settlement agencies in their task. Our U.S. Committee, which is in 
touch with many of these groups and individuals, is willing to help 
mobilize their efforts. 

I suggest that there be called in Miami, as early as possible in the 
new year a meeting of prominent people representing both geograph- 
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ically, vocationally, and professionally the strength and variety of 

American community, and that this group be asked to sit with 
the leadership of the Cuban community and representatives of the 
agencies working with the refugees to learn at first hand of the di- 
mensions of the problem and to devise direct means to advance its 
solution both nationally and in their own localities. 

I would hope further that more imaginative and decisive attention 

given to the question of the deployment of high competence in 
the fields of education, medicine, public health, and so forth, to other 
Latin American countries. The Cuban community has a very 4 
deal to give to the world. If this company of people now so weadened 
by the tragedy that has befallen its homeland can, in spite of this 
appy circumstance, make positive and healing witness to the real 
nature of human freedom an if we can help them to this ministry, 
we will have fulfilled in the most provident way our sense of what. 
angie really means in American life. 
would hike finally to emphasize that the problem of the Cuban 
refugee is a problem for all the people in the United States and that 
now that many of the sharper and more painful difficulties of the 
early phase seem to have been mitigated by time and circumstance, 
we need to press the conscience and the imagination of the whole 
American community and ask that in this case, as on many occasions 
a — it rise up to welcome and befriend the stranger within 
gates, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much. 

IT would not expect Mr. Marks to dissent from anything—that is 
not why I am asking him if he would like to add any comment. But 
is there anything or something you think would be helpful to this 
record that you would like to ad 'f 

Mr. Mars. I believe that Dr. Wilson has covered the points. We 
certainly feel that there are many groups throughout the country 
that could assist, and many have already expressed their interest in 
So assisting; and also, that a good deal more could be done through 
the press to bring the attention of the public to this problem. I think 
these hearings will help a great deal to widen the knowledge. 

Senator Harr. I hope they do. Yesterday, I think it was Mayor 
High who suggested the desirability of what Dr. Wilson just has 
mentioned; namely, a meeting of Miami community Jeaders at which 
time, hopefully, this word “emergency” would be dropped from 
public thinking, and a discussion as to where we are and where we 
can go would develop. I note that you emphasized similarly, Doctor. 

I know that the U.S. Committee for Refugees numbers in its as- 
sociation of members a good many people who were very effective in 
dramatizing the Hungarian refugee program. We were reminded in 
the hearing yesterday that we have not clicked in that same dramatic 
style in portraying the Cuban problem, which, in terms of number and 
concentration, is a much greater problem. So as you anticipate some 
such meeting, I hope you will draw on those of your members who 
were effective in putting into the conscience of Americans, the Hungar- 
lan incident. 

Dr. Wirson. This is precisely our hope. 
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Senator Harr. ge Dr. Wilson, it is good to see you and to have 
you here, and also Mr. Marks. Thank you very much. Are there any 
questions ? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Witson. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Marks. Thank you, sir. ; 

Mr. Jounson. The next witness to be heard by the subcommittee is 
the Honorable William Culbreath, judge of the juvenile court of Dade 
County, Fla. 

Senator Harr. Judge Culbreath, we welcome you. While we have 
heard a lot about the increasing burden on the school system and other 
community services, we have not heard anything about a possible in- 
crease in the docket. in juvenile court. 

By implication you probably have some comment about this, and I 
would be especially anxious to hear your remarks. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. R. CULBREATH, SENIOR JUDGE, JUVENILE 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT OF DADE COUNTY, FLA. 


Judge Cutpreatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First I have a confession to make that I hesitate to make on such a 
national forum, but my name is not William. My mother, when I 
was quite defenseless, named me Winfred, and my father, realizing 
the burden that a young child must. grow a with with such a name, 
called me Bill, and all of my friends in calling me Bill assumed m 
name was William, and you can see why I simply use the initials 
W. R., because of this tremendous burden I have grown up with; but 
I wanted the record straight that my name is not William, but 
unfortunately —— 

Senator Harr. You havea very sensitive conscience, Judge. Ihave 
flatly refused to explain for what the A., my middle initial, stands. 

Judge Cupreatu. I will not inquire. ; 

Mr. Chairman, from what I have heard since I have arrived in 
Washington, from the others who have testified and from what people 
tell me that they have said, it has been made to appear that there is no 
delinquency existing among the Cuban refugee group in Miami, I 
do not know how this misconception has arisen, because it simply is 
not true. 

Now, it has not become an overwhelming problem as of this date. 
I have compiled some statistics which have been incorporated in my 
written statement which I have submitted to the committee, and you 
will note from that that there was only a scattering of delinquent 
behavior among this group prior to June 1961. Since that time we 
have had a pee] increase in the courts among this group. Why 
June should be the date on which we noticed an increase, no one is 
able to tell, but the statistics which we have been able to gather to- 
gether have been dated from June 1 of this year. There have been 
some crimes, but it has been minor and it has been of a widely varied 
nature, But since that time the court itself has had in actual court 
hearings 65 cases of delinquency. That does not sound like a great 
number among the numbers o yore we have here, but it repre- 
sented over about 314 percent of the actual cases here in the court 
during the same period of time. 
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This, to us at the court, is a significant percentage figure. Our 
concern is, while it has not yet become a problem that has placed an 
undue burden on the court, all indications are that this is just the be- 
ginning and that there will be, certainly, an upward trend of this. 

Because of the social factors that have come into play it has taken 
this long for the social problems between American ee and the 
Cuban refugee akg of children to manifest itself. ey have just 
now lived together long enough to have the conflicts come into ex- 
istence. A study of the kinds of delinquency that have come in in- 
dicates it is not necessarily connected with economic conditions. In 
the first place, you must realize that juvenile court in Dade County, 
of which the full name is the juvenile and domestic relations court, 
has jurisdiction of all children both for dependency, that is, economic, 
and the neglect of children, and delinquency up until the time the 
child arrives at the age of 17 years. We find that these types of of- 
fenses are not necessarily connected with poor economic conditions 
in the home. 

In this group, as in all delinquency, it cuts across every artificial 
category man has set up for himself, whether it be economic, cultural, 
social, or what have you. There is delinquency existing in all those 
fields. We have more poor delinquent children than we have rich 
delinquent: children because we have got more poor children, and for 
no other reason. But the thing that is concerning me most in this 
which has been mentioned as gang activity. We are mighty con- 
cerned about that for the reason that up to now the Dade County area 
has been most fortunate in not having any gang problems such as are 
known in some of the more heavily populated sections of the country, 
That is to say, where they have a gang with a name and a hierarchy 
of command, and a certain set of rules, and a geographic location, and 
& jurisdiction that they hold, with planned programs of operation for 
the gang. We have had none of that in Miami, so far. 

We have had gang activity where groups of children will band 
themselves together under a quite colorful name ordinarily, and as a 
gang will do battle with another gang, or simply as a gang engage 
in illegal activities, such as automobile theft and breaking and 
entering, and that sort of thing. Why we fear it is because this type 
of activity is so exceedingly hard to control. 

We are finding now that we are having the formation of gangs com- 
posed of Cuban refugees. I regret they get into what has commonly 
come to be known as a rumble. We have such rumbles. One took 

lace outside of a dance being sponsored by the police department. 

tween the Cuban refugee children and American boys. I had nine 
of these Cuban refugee boys in my court as a result of that, and after 
that hearing a Cuban priest, who had been trying to help these young 
boys, came to me privately and he told me that he had run across sev- 
eral instances of where his boys were banding together in gangs and 
arming themselves with clubs and chains and the usual paraphernalia, 
and he asked them what was the meaning of this sort of thing, and 
they told him that they had gotten word that there was an American 
pang of boys coming to beat them all up because one of the Cuban 

ys had been going with a girl, an American girl, who was a girl 
friend of one of the boys in the American gang. 
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He pointed out to me that this sort of thing was beginning to occur 
because the Cuban boys felt that they must band togeher for pro- 
tection against the American group. , 

Now, this may or may not be the reason for the formation of these 

angs, but whatever the reason is, the danger is still the same, and 1 
think it is natural for these Cuban youngsters to group together. This 
is one of the main concerns that the court has. | 

We feel, as has been said by Dr. Hall here, that in the classroom 
when the percentage of children gets above a certain parentage they 
lose the will to learn English and they band together. I feel that 
the same thing happens in the community socially wise. The greater 
the concentration of these people in one given area, the more apt they 
are to lose the will to learn and to conform to the American way of 
doing things. Not only will they continue to speak their own lan- 
guage, but they will continue to live in the same manner they have 
always lived in. ; 

Many of these rules of living do not conform with customs and ways 
in the United States, and they will bring them to form little Cubas 
in the different locations in Dade County. Lea ; F 

The greatest reason for our concern is that it is ergs «14 dif- 
ficult for the juvenile court process to be effective with children of 
this group, primarily because of the language barrier. The proba- 
tion officer who has to take under supervision a Cuban boy to try to 

t his problem worked out, finds it almost an unsurmountable prob- 
em. The first thing he has to do is to establish a rapport with this 
child and his family, and try to ene the family of what he con- 
siders to be the child’s problem that got him into the trouble, and 
work in cooperation with the family, and work out a code of conduct 
for him, and a way to get over this problem. He cannot even com- 
municate with the parents and the boy in many instances, the delin- 
quent boy, will hide behind this language barrier. ; 

We have had them come back into the court as probation violators 
and they very glibly tell me, “I did not understand.” They say, “I 
could not do this or that because I did not understand the ae 

In many instances these youngsters know much more English than 
they pretend to know, and hide behind it as an excuse for not conform- 
ing to the rules of probation. 

Ve have only one probation officer on our staff who is fluent in 
Spanish. We have Alans now trying to study Spanish in order to 
meet this problem. But even if we were able to do that, we have had 
to group our probation officers in geographical areas of the county 
because of the size of the county, and the Cuban refugees are scattered 
all over the county, and it would be almost impossible to have the 


- Spanish-speaking probation officer, whose caseload was comprised 


totally of Cuban or Spanish-speaking people, refugees, because of the 
fact that he would have to travel such long distances to serve his 
caseloads. 

I think in all fairness it should be said that the problem that exists 
with the delinquent Cuban child is certainly not because of the child’s 
parents being any less interested than the parents of an American 
child, because it. is certainly not true. They are concerned and are at 
a total loss as to how to control their children in this new environment, 
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‘and are totally ignorant of the community resources that are available 
to them to help control the children and work out their problem. 
They ampy cannot understand what it is we want them to do, and how 
to go about helping us to control the child. 

e find too that among this group of Cuban refugees who were in 
the higher income brackets of Cuba, and who are now having to live 
under standards they had never heard of before—we find among the 
children there the inability to assume the responsibility that is com- 
monplace to the American youngster. This business of getting to 
school on time and regular school attendance, and of being able to han- 
dle the freedom that the American youngster has. These children are 
not able to do so because since their economic standards were so great 
and so high and they had so much more done for them in Cuba than 
they are now able to have done for them, they find themselves in- 
bas gee of handling the situation. 

point out the case of a 13-year-old girl who was showing up at 
school an hour to 2 hours late. Her attendance was irregular and 
when the visiting teacher went out to discuss the problem with the 
oging grandmother, she said, “You must understand this little girl 
who is now 13, 4 until the time she came to the United States had 
three servants, whose sole duty it was to take care of her and she 
did not have to so much as dress herself, as she was doing now, and we 
had to tell her you have to carry the responsibility of getting to school 
‘on time and taking care of your own books and supplies, and she 
simply did not know how to do it.” 

This is the problem that has been overlooked, I think, in this prob- 
lem of dealing with the misbehavior of children. 

_I do not wish to come before this committee and try to paint the 
picture that because the Cuban refugees are concentrated in Miami 
that they are about to overwhelm the juvenile court, but I hope that 
for once we can plan to handle the problem before it gets to that over- 
Dhaene state. All of the inadequacies that exist in my court, and 
the problem of handling delinquent youngsters throughout my county, 
has been brought about because of shortsighted planning. We hope 
to try to catch this thing while it is aborning. t tallave that we are 
able to demonstrate that since June 1, 1961, we have had, within one 
specified group, 314 percent of our total court caseload. This is 
becoming a significant statistic and something must be done because 
it cannot do anything but get worse, because the factors which have 
 eoreimaage this percentage are still in existence. They are human 

actors that cannot be controlled with money or with education in a 
short time. It is bound to get worse. 

My humble suggestion to the committee is we do undertake some 
program of relocation. Something like that must be done. I sug- 
ag it solves nothing to take a segment of these Cuban refugees from 
the Miami area and place them in another metropolitan area such as 
New York, or Los Angeles, or some other large concentrated popula- 
tion. Unfortunately we have those who will take advantage of these 
people in these large areas and charge them exorbitant rents, and 
that sort of thing, and we are beginning to feel in our handling of 
children a significant increase in the prejudice among the American 
seg toward this group. I am sorry that this must be said, but we 

ave had dramatic examples of this sort of prejudice. Ordinarily 
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when you bring children into the court we always notify the person 
who is claiming that his house has been broken into or whose car has 
been stolen, and in over 99 percent of the cases the complainant who 
has lost his car and gets it back does not gain anything by coming into 
court to appear against the child; but we find with the Cuban group 
when we notify the complainant, that the complainant nearly always 
shows up. He wants to see something is done about this child. This 
is an ugly thing, but I think it must besaid. It is another reason why 
I feel that the relocation should be accomplished at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

I came from a small town in southeastern Missouri, to the Miami 
area, and I can see placing a small number of Cuban refugees in that 
kind of a community. I feel that the people in that community and 
others like it scattered over the United States could absorb small num- 
bers of these people without any ae impact on the community, and I 
think with great benefits to the Cubans. He even becomes somewhat 
of a celebrity in my hometown. There would be people who would be 
willing to take him into groups if for no other reason than to pick u 
a few words of Spanish. They could be assimilated into church, an 
school, and other community activities, with very little effort, in a 
small town. 

I think that his will, through the necessity forced upon him in such 
a community, to learn English and to conform to the ways of living 
there, woul be much greater and he could accomplish it without too 
much trouble. : : 

Finally, my concern from the juvenile court’s standpoint about this 
problem isa deep one. I feel that the United States has in this group 
of young people the greatest possible potential of good relationships 
with Cuba and with the other Latin American countries. These are 
the young people who will eventually, when this tyrant of the islands 
falls, as he surely will do—who are going to go back to that island and 
be the leaders of the Government there in the future. What kind of 
government they are going to insist upon in Cuba at this date when 
they do go back is going to depend, I think, to a large extent, on the 
experiences they have here in the United States. If they are continu- 
ing to be concentrated into metropolitan areas where growing pre- 
judice will result in discrimination against them, and where economic 
privation will continue to grow, I think that will be the wrong ap- 
proach. You and I both recognize, I think, that the $100 a month 
many of them are receiving, will go a lot further in some small com- 
munity somewhere than it does in the Miami area. 

If they are to continue to have bad experiences while they are in this 
area, they are going to go back, I think, with a distorted picture of the 
American way of life, and of democracy as we know it. If they are 
in the smaller communities, where people are considerably closer to 
their government locally and statewide, I think they are going to be 
able to see democracy in action in a small town toa much greater extent 
than they would in a metropolitan area. 

For this reason I believe that a relocation is vital, not only because 
it would relieve the Miami area, but because of the effect it would 
have on the Cuban refugee boy or girl himself. 

I will be a’ to answer any questions you have, and I have given 
you a detailed and more comprehensive statement which has been 
submitted to the committee. 
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(The prepared statement of Judge Culbreath is as follows :) 


WRiTTEN ACCOUNT oF TESTIMONY GIVEN BY W. R. CULBREATH, SENIOR JupDGE or 
THE JUVENILE AND DoMESTIC RELATIONS CourT IN. AND FOR Dape County, 


At the outset, I would like to express my appreciation for being invited to 
appear before this subcommittee to give testimony concerning the problem of 
the Cuban refugees in the greater Miami area, as seen from the standpoint of the 
juvenile court. The committee should know that the juvenile and domestic 
relations court in Dade County is an organization presided over by 2 judges 
and having a staff of some 42 probation officers. Like any other juvenile court, 
we handle the cases of dependency and of misbehavior among young persons up 
until they reach the age of 17 years. In the domestic relations branch of our 
court, the court has jurisdiction of custody and support matters affecting 
children within this age range. The court this year will handle approximately 
a little over 10,000 cases of delinquency and dependency by the end of this 
month. The jurisdiction of this court, of course, does not depend on whether 
or not the children coming before it are U.S. citizens, and all cases of dependency 
and all acts of delinquency committed by children in the Cuban refugee class 
would certainly be heard by this court. 

The purpose of the testimony that I would like to offer here today will be 
to try to show the impact upon the juvenile court of the influx of the Cuban 
refugee group and attempt to give a prognosis as to the future of this group 
of persons as it affects the juvenile court. 

The facts of the matter are that prior to June 1961 the children of Cuban refu- 
gees had presented a very small problem to the court, with reference to delin- 
quency and dependency. As a matter of fact, there had been only a few minor 
eases, some of which had involved incidents of young Cuban refugee children 
attempting to go about the schools raising money at first to support the Castro 
revolution, and then after that time attemping to raise money for the counter- 
revolutionary forces. This would take the form of these young boys selling 
staiaps and taking out-and-out donations for either one of these two enterprises. 
There were several times conflicts of a physical nature taking place between 
two factions of the Castro and anti-Castro people. However, since June 1961 
there has been a decided increase in the number of such children being referred 
to the court for delinquency or dependency. Why the increase should have dated 
from June 1961, no one seems to be able to understand. The best explanation 
probably is that it has taken this long for the number of these children to in- 
crease to the point of becoming a problem, and also this long for the social prob- 
lems which are bound to occur with the influx of such a group into our society 
to manifest themselves. 

As far as the court is concerned, we have not made any separation in our 
files heretofore with reference to whether Latin Americans referred to the 
court were Cuban refugees, but such separate records are now being kept, in 
order to properly gage this problem. 

A search of our files and contact with the various police departments within 
the county revealed that this court has had referred to it, since June 1961, 65 
cases involving Cuban refugees. Of this number, 60 cases were referred for 
delinquency, and they involved shoplifting, automobile theft, sex offenses, one 
ease of attempted arson at a public school, and disorderly conduct. This dis- 
orderly conduct charge involved children quarreling with their American peers 
with reference to the Cuban revolution or otherwise. 

We have made contact with the Miami Police Department and find that they 
have also kept no separate records with regard to Cuban refugees but they do 
indicate that they are having an increase in the number of sexual molestation 
cases by Latin American males against adult and juvenile females, and further, 
that the Latin Americans, as a group, account for some increase in shoplifting. 
The Miami Beach Juvenile Bureau reports that they have had about 15 Cuban 
refugee cases that were handled without being referred to the court, all of 
which were for disorderly conduct on the beaches and in the theaters. 

The Hialeah Police Department reports that there is a great increase in their 
Latin American population but they do not know what portion of this increase 
are Cuban refugees. However, it is their feeling that problems will arise in 
the future because of this concentration in their area. The Juvenile Bureau 
of the Dade County Department of Public Safety, which handles all cases 
arising in the unincorporated areas of the county, has also not kept separate 
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records of Cuban refugee children, but a search of their records reveals that 


chil- 
they have handled approximately 15 delinquent children and 5 dependent 

yo who were Cuban refugees, all of these being handled by that juvenile 
bureau without being referred to the court. The domestic relations branch 
of the court reports that prior to June 1961 they had only had two or three 


cases of dependency involving Cuban refugees but during the month of No- 


vember they had five cases referred to them, and this department feels that 
this is an indication that the problem will rapidly increase with reference to 


‘dependency. 


In dying the t of offenses for which these children are being referred 
to Ag pes ig we find that these incidences of delinquency are not traceable 
entirely to an economic problem existing within the home of that particular 
child. The shoplifting cases were not at all confined to the lower income groups, 
and the shoplifting was therefore not done through necessity. This observa- 
tion also is true in the case of automobile theft. The sex offenses cases which 
have been referred to the court were not confined to the Cuban boy engaging 
in illicit sex relations with an American girl, or vice versa, but were mixed, 
some of them being between members of the Cuban refugee group and between 
themselves and Americans. The problem of the sex offense has been more 


complicated because of the difference in philosophy with regard to the sex 


education of children and their view toward sex. A particular case came to 
my personal attention, in which a 14-year-old girl had reportedly left her home 
and gone through an alleged marriage ceremony with a man 48 years of age. 
The attitude of the other members of both of these families toward this union 
was one of consent, and many of the family could not understand why the 
court felt that this was an improper relationship for this young child. The 


girl herself was quite willing to continue this relationship, primarily because 


it got her out of her home, which was fitled with too many children. When 
the court was able to demonstrate to the child that we could solve the problem 
of the overcrowded condition in her home and provide a foster home for her, 
then she was quite willing to forgo the relationship with this man to whom 
she allegedly had been married. 

The offense for which these children are referred to our court which con- 
cerns us the most is the one which is lumped under the heading of disorderly 
conduct, Up to this point, the Dade County area has been fortunate in that 
we have not had any organized gang activity such as is known in other more 
densely populated sections of this country. We have certainly not had gangs 
with well-defined geographical areas under their jurisdiction, so to speak, in 
which there is a hierarchy of command existing within the group, with well- 
defined rules and programs of operation. We have had, of course, some gang 
activity, where groups of children will band together under a name and will do 
battle with another gang, or who will simply, as a gang, participate in illegal 
activity of one kind or another. However, we are beginning now to find that 
large groups of Cuban refugees and American boys are engaging in what has 
come to be known as the rumble. 

Not long ago, there was such a rumble occurring between a group of Cuban 
boys and American boys, and I had a case involving nine of these Cuban refugee 
boys. It was exceedingly difficult to try to determine who had started the 
whole affray and who should be charged with the greatest amount of the re- 
sponsibility for it. In talking with these boys, I attempted to point out to them 
that the court felt that the greatest responsibility for avoiding this type of behav- 
ior rested upon the shoulders of the Cuban boys themselves, because of their status 
in our community. At this hearing, there was a Cuban priest, who came as 
counselor for this group of boys, who later came to my office to speak with me 
privately. He told me that he had certainly agreed with what I had said to 
these boys, but he did want me to know that several instances that had come 
to his personal knowledge of gangs of Cuban refugee boys, came about as the 
result of the boys banding together to protect themselves from an American 
gang. He told me of one incident where he came upon 10 or 12 of his boys 
armed with clubs and chains and rocks and all other kinds of weapons, and 
when he asked them what the meaning of it was, they told him that they had 
gotten word that a gang of American boys were coming to beat them up because 
one of the boys in their group had been dating an American girl friend of the 
leader of the American gang. I think very likely that the problem which is 
beginning to arise now of the associatidn between Cuban boys and American 
girls, and American boys and Cuban girls, is one which has greater significance 
than might be thought at first glance. So, whether or not this banding together 
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of the Cuban refugee boys is for the purpose of protecting themselves or for 
their own purpose, the danger is the same, and the number of these gangs will 
certainly increase as the number of Cuban refugees increases. In other words, 
it can do nothing except get worse. 

I am told by people in the school system in Dade County that when the per- 
centage of Cubans in the particular classroom gets above 7 or 8 percent the 
Cubans then lose the will to learn English. They form together in their own 
cliques and speak their own language. I think that this would certainly hold 
true out in the community. As the percentage of Cuban refugees in this com- 
munity increases, I feel that they will then lose the will to learn the ways and 
customs of the citizens in the United States and will more and more band to- 
gether and begin to form “little Cubas” in various sections of the county where 
they are concentrated. 

It is the feeling of all of us at the juvenile court that this situation will of 
course now continue to get worse, and we are extremely concerned about it for 
several reasons. The main reason, of course, is that it is exceedingly difficult for 
the court to work with this group of youngsters and apply the philosophy of all 
juvenile courts to them. The language barrier itself presents an almost in- 
surmountable wall. On the staff of the juvenile court we have but one officer who 
is fluent in Spanish. There are others on the staff who are now attempting to 
learn Spanish but we have only one officer who can act as an interpreter in the 
courtroom and certainly he cannot carry a caseload of working with Cuban 
youngsters to meet the need. In placing children under the supervision of the 
court on what is commonly called probation, the prime aim of the probation 
officer is to establish some sort of rapport with the child and the family in order 
to help him work out his problems. This is next to impossible when they can- 
not even communicate with either the child or the parents. We find, time after 
time, youngsters who have been placed on probation being talked to by the 
probation officers about some violation of the rules set down by the court or by 
the officers, and the child, who has been seemingly very cooperative in the court- 
room setting, will stand behind this language barrier saying very blithely that 
en not understand what the rules were, because he did not understand the 

guage. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood, for what I have said is not to say that 
the Cuban parents are not concerned about their children. They are. Many 
of them that I have talked with are heartbroken by the fact that their children 
are now in trouble with the court. But I find that the first emotion expressed 
by these parents is that the child has brought shame on the family, rather than 
a realistic approach to the fact that their child has a problem with which he must 
be helped. We find children here who are brought from a culture where they 
have been raised under a philosophy that demands implicit obedience to the 
father, as the head of the household, and they are now being placed in a culture 
where children have more freedom and where they are expected to assume more 
of the responsibility for their own actions. Few of these children are able to 
quickly adjust to this change. We find parents completely at a loss to under- 
stand why their child suddenly now is rebelling against the ironclad parental 
authority under which he had been living all of his life. The probation officer 
finds that working with the parents is almost impossible, for the simple reason 
that he is not able to explain to them what the court is trying to do, and therefore 
cannot elicit their cooperation in the program. It should also be pointed out 
that thousands of these children are here in the United States without their 
parents. They are living with friends or relatives, and these friends and rela- 
tives do not have the extent of control over these children that the parents 
themselves would have, were they here. 

One other problem that may be overlooked in this matter is one which mani- 
fests itself with the people in the higher income brackets. That is to say, they 
were in the higher income brackets in Cuba, and many of them now are having 
to live under standards that are far beneath those to which they are accustomed. 
The parents and the children alike, of course, must adjust to this change, but 
the children have the greatest difficulty. I recall one situation in which a child 
of about 12 or 13 years of age was beginning to present a problem in school, 
in that her attendance was very irregular and that when she did come she was 
almost always very much tardy. The visiting teacher who looked into this 
matter was attempting to find out why it was that this child could not get ready 
to go to school and be there on time. It appeared that the child was living with 
an aging grandmother here and that the grandmother attempted to explain the 
child’s problem in this way. She said that we must understand, of course, that 
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this little girl, up until the time that she had come to the United States, had three 
servants Ce ait responsibility was the care of this child. This little 
girl never in her 13 years of life had ever had to fully clothe herself, or carry 
any responsibility for any household chores or to lift a hand for herself. ‘Then, 
of course, she was faced with being thrust into a society, without those three 
servants, and within a culture which made it mandatory upon her to carry the 
responsibility of being in school on time on her own shoulders. She simply was 
not able to make that adjustment. There are many others within this group 
who have been used to luxury and conveniences that they do not have now, and 
it is extremely difficult for the youngster himself to satisfactorily make an ad- 
justment to this extreme change. We find him, then, being ready to rebel against 
all society. 

In dacoesing this matter with other officers of the court, we are noticing that 
there has been a change in the attitude of these people. In the first contacts 
that we had with them, they were almost pathetically grateful to us for our 
trying to help them and referring them to the proper welfare agencies for other 
help. But recently, the officers have the impression that these people are now 
coming to the court and to the other agencies within the county demanding these 
services as a matter of right. This attitude, of course, by the adults is filtering 
down to the younger people, and most assuredly will present an increasing prob- 
lem as time goes by. This attitude, I think, is significant for the reason that 
many Americans are now becoming extremely prejudiced against these people. 
This may or may not be with provocation but the fact is that the attitude of 
prejudice is beginning to rear its head. 

Particularly, I have in mind a playground superintendent in our county who 
at first took great pride in the fact that he was able to work with these Cuban 
refugee boys and wanted to help them a great deal. As time went on, however, 
these boys began to test the limits of his affection for them, and when they 
would not cooperate in the games that were played and in the care of the equip- 
ment that was being given to them without charge for their use, the attitude of 
this playground superintendent underwent an evolution. His attitude then 
of prejudice toward these boys resulted in these boys filling the gas tank of his 
automobile with sand and putting nails in the tires of his car. As a matter of 
fact, some of the boys went and bought some sugar to put into his gas tank, and 
when they got back they couldn’t put it in the gas tank because it was full of 
sand, This man came into the courtroom, very vindictive against these boys. 
He still is working in the school as a coach and in the playground setup, still 
having to handle these Cuban refugee boys, and I think that it is quite obvious 
that he will not be successful because of his prejudice. He feels perfectly 
justified in his attitude, for the reason that he tried in every way that he knew 
how to help and to understand these boys, and their cooperation was not forth- 
coming. As I say, whether or not this attitude of prejudice is justified, it will 
present an increasing problem in the behavior of the young people in this group. 

There are those who will say that we have been extremely fortunate that the 
percentage of children of Cuban refugees who have been referred to the court is 
at this point very small. With that I will certainly agree. However, I think 
it is foolhardy for us to adopt an attitude which says that because up to this 
point there have been few, that it will remain so forever. I think when we 
realize that the influx which we have had has come about with comparative 
suddenness—from June 1961 to December 1961—our experience will then show 
that this increase in all likelihood will continue its upward trend. However, a 
closer look at the statistics will indicate that possibly this problem is not as 
minute as it might be first thought. The Dade County Board of Public Instrue- 
tion reports that they have some 10,000 Cuban refugees enrolled in the public 
schools and that several thousand more are enrolled in Catholic or parochial 
schools. When we take the figures that have been presented in the earlier part 
of this testimony, it shows that in a comparatively short time this group of 
children have produced what should be regarded as a significant percentage of 
the court’s work. There are approximately 171,000 children enrolled in the 
Dade County school system. And the percentage of those children coming into 
the court has not yet quite reached 3 percent, and yet we have within one seg- 
ment of that group numbers of them being referred to the court which closely 
approach 1 percent of that group. This also becomes much more significant 
when we again realize that these figures are dated only since June 1961. 
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We are extremely proud of the fact, here in Dade County, that through the 
efficient operation of the juvenile sections of the various police departments and 
the court and its staff, that we have been able to keep the percentage of delin- 
quency well below the national average, and we are extremely jealous in 
guarding the situation so that this percentage will not be increased. 

The court itself is attempting to approach this problem, first, by gaining 
instruction in Spanish for as many of the officers as we can, and if our worst 
fears are realized and this problem continues to increase, it will necessitate 
our having. to request additional officers, which will hopefully be bilingual, to 
handle the problem as it comes. This presents a difficulty for us because all of 
the probation officers employed by the court are separated geographically in the 
county, while the Cuban refugees are spread over the entire county and it would 
be almost impossible to have officers whose entire caseloads were confined to 
Cuban refugees, because Dade County is so large and its cities and towns so 
widespread that the physical problem of getting about and covering the geo- 
graphical area would make it Impossible. 

In review, then, the attitude of the juvenile court is one of extreme concern, 
for, once again let me say that while this problem has not become an enormous 
one yet, it is our distinct feeling from our experience that this problem will get 
worse and worse as time goes by, and wiil becéme one which will become a 
burden on the court with its present facilities within a very short time. 

I am concerned also with this problem, not only because of the difficulty it pre- 
sents to the court, but for a deeper and more philosophical reason. It is my 
personal feeling that one of the greatest opportunities that the United States can 
have lies in the lives of these young Cuban children. Someday, surely, this 
tyrant of the small island to the south of us will fall, as do all tyrants, and 
these young Cubans will be going back to their homeland to once again take up 
their mode of living. The attitude that they have toward our form of democracy 
when they go back to their own homes is extremely important, I think, to the 
Western World. These are the leaders of tomorrow in their own homeland, 
and what type of government they will insist upon will depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the experiences that they have here in the United States. I think it 
then is incumbent upon us to demonstrate to those people while they are in our 
midst that our form of government, the way that we do things, is the best way. 
By allowing these people to remain in huge concentrations in one area of the 
country, I think complicates the problem of teaching them the values of a real 
and fine democracy to the extent that they may get a warped and distorted 
picture of the democratic process as we know it in the United States. And for 
that reason, it is my personal feeling that a large-scale relocation of these people: 
outside of the Dade County area is vital to the interest of the United States. It 
is my humble suggestion that the relocation of these people should be made to 
less populated areas, smaller communities of this Nation, where these young 
people can be absorbed in the community without any great impact upon the 
community and with great benefit to them. 

I am thinking of a small town that I came from in southeastern Missouri. I 
can see those people taking a few Cuban refugee families into that community. 
They very likely would become celebrities there and would be absorbed into the 
young people’s groups in churches and in schools. The young people would be 
anxious to associate with them in order to pick up a few words of Spanish, if 
nothing else. I have seen that particular community open its heart to a young 
man from Spain many years ago, and I feel that the smaller communities 
throughout the Nation would do likewise for this group of people from this area. 
I think, too, that they could have a more convincing demonstration in the 
smaller communities of the grassroots of democracy and seeing it work, because 
of course, people in these communities are closer to their government than are 
people in the larger metropolitan areas. I think that they could become con- 
vinced, by living in the smaller towns, that this Nation is populated with a people 
that are concerned with the welfare of others and who are generous and open- 
hearted in all of their dealings with them. I certainly am no expert in this 
aspect of this problem and I simply offer this suggestion out of my own experi- 
ence and from my own thinking. 

Once again, may I thank this committee for this opportunity to appear and to 
pledge to you and to others the complete cooperation of the juvenile and domes- 
tics relations court in Dade County in any manner that we can in helping to. 
solve this problem. 
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Addendum No. 1 
wt complaints, June to Dec. 1, 1961: 
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Addendum No, 2 
Breakdown of Cuban refugee cases: 
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Senator Harr, Judge, I have not read the detailed statement, but 
1 will do it. Your summary testimony is very sobering. You did 
what. I hoped you would do, and what the committee hoped you 
would do, namely, to tell us the picture exactly as you see it—as we 
would like to hear it. Now, I think I ought to make this comment. 
Because what you have just described is American history. It would 
be very unfortunate if, because of these hearings and future discus- 
sions about a Federal program, people would assume that this is a 
pega 8 whose primary solution will come from government. You 
rave described a people with another language, different customs 
and in some cases heavy economic burdens, coming to a new land 
and finding themselves living in what used to be called ghetto with 
its developing social pressures. 

My people, two generations ago, found similar pressures and ex- 
periences. There developed, then, as the primary source for help and 
guidance, not government, but what we now call the voluntary 
agencies. It seems to me that just as it was true in those days it is 
true now, that nationality and church organizations are the vehicles 
that should and will play the primary role in guidance and adjust- 
ment. We must also try to understand, that, unlike the Cubans, those 
who arrived here a generation or two or three ago, arrived with the 
firm purpose of staying. But even under those conditions pressures 
developed. 

So it is small wonder that with a group whose basic desire is to go 
home, that we should have these problems. Indeed, I would suggest 
that we ought to ask ourselves, isn’t it remarkable that for so long so. 
little of the trouble you are describing has developed ? 

I think the worst thing that could happen would be for a public 
assumption to be made that there is some magic in government which. 
can resolve Cuban refugee problems. 

Judge Cutpreatu. No. 
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Senator Harr. No. I know you do not make that point, but I am 
anxious that it be clearly established. It seems to me that we are just 
opening a new chapter in an old story. But we can hope this chapter 
will reflect a keener social conscience than may have been true 50 
years ago. 

Judge CunpreatH. Senator, I think it is magnificent the way that 
the voluntary agencies and the people themselves have risen to this 
occasion. I am simply saying it is a duty of government to make it 
as easy as possible for these voluntary agencies to work, and I think 
that as long as these people will remain concentrated in one area, it 
puts such an insurmountable burden on these voluntary agencies that 
ni cannot effectively deal with the problem. 

f we can relocate them to where many more of these voluntary 
agencies can be brought to bear, we can help to solve these problems 
and send these people back to their homeland when the time comes 
with a very fine picture of the openheartedness and generosity and 
wisdom of the American people. 

This is my main theme. 

Senator Harr. I know that is your point, Judge, and I think it is 
a sound and wise one. My only reason for saying what I said was, is 
that we must not develop, because of this current attention in Wash- 
ington on the Cuban refugee problem, any feeling or any belief that 
this is something the Government can handle best. Government, as 
you say, can be an assistant to voluntary agencies more effectively 
than it can be the leader. 

Judge Cursreatu. We are talking about human beings. We are 
not talking about cattle. And they are human beings with as much 
of the inadequacies and as much of the fine points of human nature 
as any other group has. Certainly we have to make those good points 
better and the bad ones less. 

_ Senator Harr. On the development of gangs, and I think this is 
implicit in your remark, I am surprised they were so slow in develop- 
ing. 

Judge Cutpreatn. We are too. 

Senator Harr. This is in the nature of the whole problem, and our 
responsibility is not to attempt, I would think, to eliminate gangs. 
That is whistling against the wind. It is to give respectable leader- 
ship and direction and help, because you don’t have to be a stranger 
in a new land to develop the habit of clustering together. I have 
eight children and they all speak the language and are used to the 
traditions, but gangs operate and necessarily they will operate when 
you have strangers seeking comfort. 

Judge Cursreatu. The Boy Scouts isa gang. 

Senator Hart. That is right. 

Fi udge Cursreatn. And it is up to us to see we have the right kind 
of gangs. 

enator Harr. That is exactly it. 

Judge Cursreatu. But these people have the added impetus of 
gathering together rather than being assimilated by the good gangs 
we have got. This is my concern, simply that apparently from what 
I had heard in Miami, and certain things I had heard here, no one 
seems to think we have a problem of delinquency among the Cuban 
children, but we do, and it is going to get worse. I want somebody 
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to recognize that we have to bring to bear all of the social pressures 
we can to stem it, because it is now getting to where it is beginning 
to worry the ye hag 94 out of me. 

Senator Harr. The Cuban children are like our own. I guess that 
is the assumption we ought to operate on. And they need the same 
sort of guidance and help. ; 

Judge CuLBREATH. Yous but it is just harder for us to deal with. 

Senator Harr. Judge, you have helped our understandnig of this 
problem. 

Mr. Johnson. , ; 

Mr. Jounson. In terms of the relationship of juvenile delinquency 
in the Cuban community as related to that of overall Dade County, 
I have tried to make some rapid calculations. On the basis of the 
information we have before us, the Cuban community, that is, the 
refugee community, — about 70,000 people, and the popula- 
tion of Dade County, I believe, is slightly in excess of 1 million people. 
Is that correct ? 

Judge CutpreatTu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. So on the basis of total population, about 7 percent 
of the total population is Cuban. If we take it on the basis of school 
enrollment, about 170,000 children are enrolled in the public schools, 
of which slightly in excess of 10,000 are Cuban refugee children. 

Judge Cutsreatu. That is in the public schools. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. To this would be added about 4,000 private 
and parochial school children. 

Judge Cutsreatu. That is the figure I have heard. 

Mr. Jounson. So just using the public schools as a barometer, about 
8 percent of the child population of the county would be Cuban 
refugees. Wouldn’t you say that the 3-percent figure of juvenile 
cases, which are identifiably those of Cuban refugees, is a remarkably 
good record ? ; 

Judge Cutpreatu. Well, when you take into account—— 

Mr. Jounson. This is half of their proportion to the population. 

Judge CuLBreaTH. But there are two factors I think you have over- 
looked in making such a statement. The fact of the matter is that 
the total percentage rate of delinquency as opposed to the child 

opulation of the county, has never gotten above 3 percent in the 

ast 10 to 15 years. 

Mr. Jounson. Three percent of what? 

Judge Cutsreatu. The total national average. 

Mr. Jounson. I didn’t quite understand you. You say it did not 
get above 3 percent? 

Judge Cursreatu. Our delinquency rate. 

Mr. Jounson. Three percent of the child population? 

Judge Cutsreatu. Yes. Our delinquency rate in Dade County is 
slightly less than 3 percent. Statistics are funny. It all depends 
upon which way you are getting your statistics. I am going to quote 
a statement that there are three kinds of liars. There is the plain liar, 
and the durned liar, and statistics. You can make them do about any- 
thing you want them to. 

I think it is also significant that this 3.5 percent of my court cases 
directly traceable to Chiban refugees has arisen since June 1961 down 
to the present date. Before that time it was very negligible. 

78444629 
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Now, this is a significant increase. While not yet reaching an 
sizable proportions, it has been the comparative suddenness with whi 
it has come upon us, and we think it is a straw in the wind that we 
should be concerned about. 

Yes, I am remarkably surprised that we have not had more than 
we have. Also I think there is another unknown factor. There are 
‘many Cuban children who are in the Miami area who have never 
registered in school. The school people won’t even hazard a guess 
as to what that figure is, but they do know, and our officers know from 
dealing with the Cuban refugee children, that there are other children 
of their acquaintance who have never bothered to register in school at 
all, and they are not included in any of these figures anywhere. So 
there is an unknown number of children moving about in the com- 
munity that nobody has any figures on, because they have never regis- 
tered in school. 

So trying to compile statistics or percentages and that sort of thing 
is an extremely difficult thing to do here. 

These figures that I have given are only cases which have been 
referred to the court. Police departments have handled other delin- 
eeey cases they have felt have not been serious enough to refer to 
the court. For example, at Miami Beach the juvenile bureau of the 
police department tells me that they have handled since June only 
about 15 Cuban refugee children, but all of them were handled for 
disorderly conduct on the beaches or in theaters. The kind of delin- 

uency, the suddenness with which it came upon us, and the unknown 
actors, are what is scaring us as being indications that now the 
problem is on us and it is going to be rapidly increased, 

Mr. Jounson. There is one additional question, Judge. With re- 
spect to the nature of the offenses, the first item listed is “dependency,” 
and five cases are involved here. Are these cases in which the child 
does not have his parents here and is living with relatives or friends? 

The reason why I ask this question is that I understand there are 
an increasingly large number of the refugees who are unaccompanied 
children. And it is an extremely difficult decision to make, policy- 
wise, on the desirability of such a migration. I do understand that the 
indoctrination into communism, and all related matters, is going on 
within Cuba, and many parents are concerned with getting their 
children out of Cuba just for that reason. 

On the other hand, when children arrive in a strange country, 
without their parents, they will naturally suffer the dislocations of any 
child detached from his familiar, warm, and friendly surroundings. 


I would like to have your comments on that aspect of the problem. 


Judge Cutpreatu. I am unable to tell you whether these depend- 
ency cases I have listed here were children unaccompanied by their 
parents. I can’t tell you how many of the delinquency cases fall in 
that category except that it is my impression a large number of them 
are children who have come here unaccompanied by parents and are 
living with relatives or friends. This presents another problem be- 
cause these relatives or friends do not and cannot exert the type of 
parental control over the children that their own parents can do. 

In passing, I will say I had one young woman in my courtroom 
who had become incorrigible in her home and in the school situation, 
who was violently pro-Castro. She had been sent here by her par- 
ents, who were not pro-Castro, but this little girl had become so, 
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and it was something to see because she got extremely angry at me 
because I made some derogatory remark about this man that she 
ace was God. So not all of these children who have been sent 
mM y their parents are necessarily opposed to the regime in Cuba 
either. 

Senator Harr. That makes it doubly important that we demon- 
strate we are as good as we say we are. 

Judge Cutpreatnu. I just can’t overestimate what I consider to be 
the importance of that. And you just cannot convince somebody that 
we have a good way of a or a good government, when he or she 
has to live under conditions which some of those people are now having 
to live under because of the fact that they are concentrated in one area. 
This is my opinion and I am concerned about it. 

Senator Harr. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Jounson. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Ziempa. I have just one question. Judge, has there been a 
notable increase in incidences of delinquency among the American 
children in Dade County at about the same time that there was this 
increase among Cuban children ? 

Judge CuLsreatu. No, we have had a decided and significant in- 
crease among the Negro delinquent children in the Miami area, but 
as far as the cases being referred to the court of so-called American 
children, there has been only a slight increase. There has not been 
an increase that will account for these Cuban refugee cases—a general 
increase. 

Mr. Ziempa. Geographically, how large is Dade County ? 

Senator Harr. Pardon me. I take it you mean there has been a 
lessening in white delinquency if the American delinquency rate is 
about the same? 

Judge Cutsreatu. No, I did not mean to convey that impression. 

Senator Harr. What categories of people are there ? 

Judge CutpreatH. I’m afraid I don’t follow you. 

Senator Harr. Maybe I didn’t follow you. I just wanted the record 
to be straight in the sequence of questioning here. How does this 
figure run now? There is a 314 percent increase among Cubans since 
June. What isthe American figure ? 

Judge Cu.sreatu. I don’t say they got a 314 percent increase. Let 
me try to start from the beginning again, and see if I can make clear 
what I said. 

He asked me if there was not also an increase in delinquency among 
the American children at about the time that this increase in the 
Cuban refugees came on, and my answer to that was, no. I said 
the only ap in which we have noted a significant increase in de- 
linquency has been oy the Negro children in the Dade County area. 
The white delinquency has not increased any more than the normal 
amount for the increase in population among white children. 

Senator Harr. Negro and white are Americans, so there has been 
an increase in American delinquency. 

Judge Cutsreatu. Oh, yes. 

Senator Harr. That is what I am trying to get straight. 

Judge Cuxpreatu. I should have referred to white and Negro 
rather than to try to segregate them as Americans. When I got ready 
to talk about white I used the word American to distinguish them 
from Cuban. 
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Mr. Jounson. I share your suspicion of statistics because I have 
seen them manipulated on many occasions. But taking your own 
here, from a total of 1,849 complaints, 65 of these involved 

uban refugee children. Is that correct? 

Judge CutpreatTu. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Jounson. And this constitutes 3.5 percent of the total delin- 
quency. 

J oa CutpreatH. It constituted 3.5 percent of the cases heard be- 
fore the court. 

Mr. Jounson. From the months of June through November of this 
year. 

Judge Cutsreatu. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. And according to the best figures we have available, 
we can assume that the Cuban child population is about 7 or 8 per- 
cent, somewhere in there, which would indicate that the Cuban refugee 
delinquency was about half the normal rate of the American family. 
Would you agree with me on that ? 

Judge Cusreatu. I would assume that your mathematics are 
correct. 

Mr, Jounson. Maybe I miscalculated this, but it is the best guess 
to which I could come. 

Judge Cu.sreatu. I am content. to accept your mathematical com- 
putations because I have not made any. Derhane I am not making 
myself clear. I am not trying to say that we have had this tremendous 
problem of delinquency, because it is not so. But, because of the fact 
that. these figures have come upon us with such comparative suddeness, 
I believe it is an indication of the beginning of a trend that I hope 
stops now before it does get to sizable proportions. 

Mr. Zremsa. In other words, Judge, you are extrapolating on the 
basis of current facts. You see a curve going outward. 

Judge Cutpreatu. Yes. 

Mr. Zrempa. And you are projecting the curve into the future ac- 
cording to its present path. And you are afraid that the incidence 
of delinquency among Cuban refugee children is going to grow in 
alarming proportions. 

Judge Cursreatu. This it it. I have nothing but our past exper- 
iences and feelings with these people to go on, because, of course, no 
one can do it with more certainty than that. 

Mr, Jounson. One other thing ought to be noted. From June 
through November the Cuban refugee problem, in Miami, if our other 
statistics are correct, increased somewhere between 25,000 and 35,000 
people. So you could expect some normal increase in delinquency. 

Judge, I think you are to be commended in terms of your concern 
that here is a new element entering into the community scene and ap- 
propriate measures should be taken to counter it. 1 wanted to keep 
the matter in perspective, that to date there is no serious problem, but 
one could conceivably develop and may now be in the process of 
development. 

Judge Cutpreatu. Precisely. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much, Judge. 

Mr. Jonnson. Our next witness is H. Daniel Lang, the executive 
director of the Urban League in Miami. 
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Senator Harr. Mr. Lang, we welcome you and will be glad to have 
io impressions. From my association with the urban league I 
ave a strong conviction you will be able to tell us much that will be 
helpful, because the genesis of the urban league resulted from one 
of those earlier chapters in history which are commonly known. 


STATEMENT OF H. DANIEL LANG, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, GREATER 
MIAMI URBAN LEAGUE 


Mr, Lane. Thank you very much. 

In the other testimony I have heard, the persons addressed them- 
selves more or less to the programs and activities as they relate to the 
Cuban refugee situation. In my testimony I shall refer to the atti- 
tudes and opinions and reactions of citizens to the influx in the Cuban 
situation, and therefore I shall read rather than summarize. 

The Honorable Chairman, Senator Hart, and members of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee To Investigate Problems Connected With Refugee 
and ee thank you for your invitation to give expert testimon: 
on the Cuban refugee situation before your committee. I am i 
Daniel Lang, executive director of the Greater Miami Urban League. 
I have been sg oa in that capacity for 8 years and have resided 
in the city of Miami, county of e, Fla., during that period. My 
25 years experience as a professionally trained social wouker includes 
18 years of service with the Urban League, a national interracial com- 
munity service agency with headquarters located in New York Cit 
with 64 affiliates in as many cities. The Urban League was coteliliahadt 
in 1910 to further equal opportunity for Negroes in employment, 
education, housing, health, and welfare. My present semponatilitin: 
include developing and directing the Miami affiliate’s activities and 
programs to improve the working and living conditions of the Negroes 
in Dade County. 

The testimony I am presenting here is based on open-end interviews 
with Negro community leaders, business and professional men, the 
man on the streets, being a participant observer, investigation and ex- 
ploration with agencies, voluntary and government, into the char- 
acteristics of the Cuban refugee situation and its implications with 
particular reference to the Negro gpg iy in Dade County. 

The fact that the Cuban refugees are in the United States seeking 
asylum, and to escape what to them is an untenable situation which 
is the result of the Castro regime, is well known to your committee. 
In the past, millions of people from different countries have migrated 
to these shores in search of a better life. For the most part they were 
at the bottom of the economic ladder in the country of their birth, and 
it was their desire to remain in the United States and become citizens. 
The Cubans who have migrated as escapees are largely from the small 
emerging middle class Cubans, who in Cuba were the shopkeepers. 
small factory owners, civil servants, artisans and professionals. How- 
ever, unlike our other immigrants the Cuban plans only to remain 
in the United States until the political picture changes in Cuba. 

Dade County, or more correctly, southeastern Florida, has a sizable 
Latin American population with slightly over 50 percent of the 85,- 
000 total being Cubans according to a special manpower study made 
in 1957 by the University of Miami. Recent estimates place an addi- 
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tional 80,000 Cuban refugees in the Miami area who started to arrive 
here in 1960. 
Historically, immigrations have been found to be agely sel f-reg- 
ulatory in a sense that immigrants have come when there has been a 
emand for labor. The Cakets who started arriving in the early 
of 1960 came at a time when the United States was having a rise 
in unemployment which began in October of 1960, and has continued 
upward until August of 1961. Dade County, where most of the 
re are located, was no different from the nationwide picture. 
age to the U.S. Department of Labor, the Miami area during 
the period mentioned had been placed in classification D, the nota 
tion for substantial unemployment, which means that our rate of 
unemployment was in the 6- to 9-percent range. 

Other immigrants in the past who have come to the United States 
to fill the labor demands were unskilled and come to meet a labor 
need. The Cuban refugees have skills and business experience. Tra- 
ditionally, the new immigrant wherever his place of arrival or settle- 
ment in the United States, lived in the oldest, most decrepit housing, 
and the least desirable and overcrowded section of the city. This 
is not the case with the Cuban refugees in the Miami area. 

The same suspicions, fears and misconceptions that have greeted 
each wave of migrants coming to America, have met the Cuban 
refugee. The fact that news media center much attention and wide 
coverage to the refugee situation, and the Cuban picture, provides a 
forum for the formulation of attitudes and opinions on the part of the 
whole public in Miami, which might in the past have been formulated 
only by that part of the public in close proximity to the immigration 
situation by virtue of place of residence or position on the socio- 
economic scale. Today, November 30, while writing this testimony, 
one daily newspaper carried 22 columns of 111 inches about the Cuban 
situation, refugees, and news in Spanish. Interestingly enough, 
articles appeared in the women’s section, first section, amusement page, 
and the help wanted ads. This exposure reaches all types of readers. 
The Cuban refugee situation becomes the topic of conversation in 
many places, PTA meeting, club groups, coffee breaks and the un- 
employment claims line. As the newspapers carry an article relating 
that a former Cuban dentist is working as a service station attendant— 
some schools are overcrowded because of the Cubans—mention of a 
demonstration—this coupled with the fact that the refugees are from 
a country where communism is on the rise, focuses widespread atten- 
tion on the refugee situation. 

The following are the types of comments one hears when people 
discuss and react to stories which they have read, seen or heard on 
the various news media: 

There are those who labeled the Cubans as troublemakers. 

Some say they are creating a problem in our school system. 

Others say they are taking jobs away from Americans and accepting 
those jobs at a reduced rate of pay. 

They ride in fine cars to get Government relief checks. 

A lot of them are Castro agents. 

They are just waiting for an opportunity to get back to Cuba. 

During the election, statements were being made that the incumbent 
mayor welcomed the Cubans so he could build up a political machine. 
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It is a sociological truism that the individual’s personal situation 
as to employment bears a significant relationship to his beliefs about 
the political and economic ee and even more definitely shapes his 
attitudes toward a potential competitor for his job or ayadlabis jobs. 
The group who is at the bottom of the ladder, laborers, looks sharply 
at this competitor who in this case is the newly arrived Cuban, and 
notes his treatment, because they feel that the competition is not 
only for jobs, but for living quarters, seats in school, recreation 
— ealth services and most every other need of the ordinary 
citizen. 

In Dade County the Negro worker forms the largest number of 
bottom-of-the-ladder laborers or marginal workers and his employ- 
ment is very unstable due to his lower education level, lack of akc S, 
and job discrimination. The Negro population, rounded, is 150,000, 
or 14.9 percent of the total population in Dade County, and 71 per- 
cent of the nonwhite workers are in the unskilled occupational cate- 
gory. Another sated of marginal workers are the Puerts Ricans, 
whose tenure in Dade County is about 10 years. They are found 
working in the garment industry, hotel and restaurant service, and 
other manual operations. This group has been the nonwhite workers’ 
chief competitor for jobs. The snowbirds, who came to Florida dur- 
ing the winter season and remained along with the residue migra- 
tory agricultural workers and unskilled whites, formed a third group 
of marginal workers. . 

The extent of the reported 5,000 Cuban refugees who are working 
and have replaced American workers would be hard to ascertain. 
However, it is commonly agreed among those who are working with 
the Cuban refugee program that there has been some displacement, 
We do know that the unemployment rates for white workers in the 
county for the past 12 months has been between 6 to 8 percent and 
as high as 15 percent for nonwhites. Also, that unemployment claims 
among Negroes, according to the Florida Industrial Commission, 
equals 30.8 percent. 

In order to present a picture of the impact of the Cuban refugee on 
the Negro community, I am presenting statements which serve as 
a composite of the views of the Negro community. The attitude about 
this situation from the man on the street can be drawn from this 
statement from a conversation which I overheard, and I paraphrase: 
“Tf times keep on like this you won’t be able to put that much in”— 
a dollar’s worth of gasoline—“it’s those Cubans,” he paused and 
said, “No, I guess times are just hard so I’ve got to blame someone.” 
These remarks were being made to the service station attendant, who 
nodded assent. 

Still others with whom I talked made statements which ran the 
gamut from hard, fast. rejection to the idea that. Cubans shouldn’t 
even be in the community, to statements of sympathy for their plight 
with the addendum that “I am having a tough time too, and nobody 
is doing anything about my problem.’ 

Yesterday you, Senator Hart, put the question of “What do we do 
for an American ?” 

A Negro minister and community leader appraised the situation as 
follows: “The Negro is on the lowest rung of the economic ladder and 
finds himself systematically being pushed out of a job to make room 
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for Cubans, who themselves are trying to find freedom.” He further 
stated that they, the Cuban refugees, see evidences in the undemocratic 
treatment of the Negro which buttresses the undemocratic situation 
from which they fled. He then remarked if the statement that 
the Negro lags culturally, and this is acting as a barrier to their 
being admitted to the school of their choice and on the other hand 
it 1s reported that there is a difference in the culture of the Cubans, 
plus the difference in language, and yet they are being admitted to 
the school of their choice in their neighborhood, this differential in 
treatment becomes a source of frustration for the Negro. As a final 
comment, he stated the manner in which the Cubans are handled—and 
here he alluded to the fact that Negro leadership and institutions 
like the church have not been called on for assistance in the refugee 
roblem—denies the Negro an opportunity to make a positive contri- 
ution to a cause that the Negro has great sympathy for. An edu- 
cator—Negro—while expressing concern for the Cuban refugee in 
stating that training or retraining is necessary for their employment, 
there was some question as to the preferential treatment being given 
by the board of public instruction in providing training opportunities 
for the Cubans with no cost for materials and su plies, and the same 
opportunities were not being made available to Negroes. 

s I have observed and talked with people and ‘istenad at group 
meetings and discussions, it is generally felt that the Cuban refugee 
and the treatment he is getting poses a threat to their economic se- 
curity, and I add it is plain to see that frustrations and hostilities are 
present. Perhaps the only reason that there is not open conflict is 
the fact that the Cubans and Negroes live in different neighborhoods 
separated by a number of blocks and several main arteries of trans- 
elena They resent the attention given to the problems of the 

bans, economic health and welfare (in Dade County, public assist- 
ance is not given on the basis of need, only through the categories or 
when there is a medical reason why the person can’t work). The 
American worker without. unemployment compensation has nowhere 
toturn, They question why they receive special treatment as a group 
when they plan only to remain until the situation in Cuba changes to 
their satisfaction. 
_ It would be difficult for the most astute economist to measure the 
impact of the Cuban refugee displacement of workers, real or fancied, 
on the economic life of the marginal worker (of which the Negro is 
in the majority) in our community with any degree of assurance since 
there already exists the factor of a i than normal rate of unem- 
ployment. We do know, however, that economic deprivations are 
present among this . 

Each time there has been a large migration to this country the 
plight of the marginal worker and the man at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder begins to stand out in bold relief in the types of jobs or 
lack of them, housing, use of public facilities and other social and 
economic problems. It should be pointed out here that Negroes in 
Dade County, some of whom are newcomers themselves to an urban 
community, are unemployed at a disproportionate rate to their num- 
bers in the working population ; that the Negro worker finds employ- 
ment barriers in the broad job fields due to discriminatory hiring 
practices in addition to being handicapped for job considerations due 
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to lack of training and incentives; that from the standpoint of their 
full absorption in the main stream of urban life the —_— in the broad 
connotation of the word is nonetheless a mi, t. As I see it, the 
greatest impact of the Cuban refugee on the Negro in Dade County 
Is the fact that their presence has sharpened and brought into focus 
the plight of the Negro. aig 

It is readily admissible that tensions and — exist in the 
community as a result of the presence of the Cuban refugee. They 
need attention and it involves a closer look at the causes and their 
resolution. : 

It is also discernible at this point that unless the pce of jobs 
increases in the Miami area, since they are already in short supply, 
the Cuban refugee will Vp eee even more workers because of the 
skills they have to offer, if they continue to flow into the community. 
There will be a pushing downward on the job ladder more and more 
marginal workers and for the Negro, even more completely off of it. 

Jobs are a matter of bread and butter and employment is a prerequi- 
site for a sound and stable family life. Without them any group in 
the community will have, and can compound, many social and economic 

roblems. 
I wish to thank you for the opportunity to share these comments 
with the committee. The facilities and resources of the urban league 
are available to assist in the development and implementation of any 
plans related to the situation in which it is believed that our agency’s 
service might prove helpful. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Lang, thank you very much for a very thought- 
ful and very temperate statement. As I indicated yesterday it seems 
to me wholly understandable that some of these frustrations would 
manifest themselves as you have in greater detail described them. It 
would seem to me that if, in fact, Negro leadership has not been availed 
of fully in the community effort to advance solutions, that it is a mis- 
take. It is a mistake for several reasons, but certainly I think Negro 
leadership could express pretty eloquently and graphically the fears, 
the aspirations, and the disappointments that the Cuban community is 
feeling. I think that they could make a very valuable contribution in 
the development of community reaction to the community problem. 

Your statement is just full of things which almost cry for comment. 
I think just the reading of it is sobering. 

I was struck as you went through the types of comments that one 
hears when on the street listening to people—those who label the Cuban 
as a troublemaker, or one creating problems in our school system, and 
taking jobs away from Americans, and getting in a big car to drive 
down to get his relief check, and so on. 

Mr. Lane. Well, as a sociologist I was not only making reference to 
the Negro community, but these are statements that are being made 
throughout the group within the entire community who are most near 
the bottom of the ladder. 

Senator Harr. These are exactly the kind of comments to which the 
Negro community has been subjected. This is the point I am trying 
to make. One realizes the unfairness of such comments directed to- 
ward the Negro community, and it behooves all of us to try to make 
clear to all Americans the unfairness of similar comments directed to 
the Cuban community too. There may be truth in some of them and, 
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indeed, there may be truth in all of them, but it is not the individual’s 
fault, except for the fellow who may be defrauding the relief service. 
The wisest of all the people you have described here, I am sure, is the 
fellow who went up to the gas pump and after putting the finger on 
the Cuban as the source of his troubles said, oo times are justi 
hard, so I’ve got to blame someone.” It’s the old story of the scapegoat. 
We look for one and in a setting such as you described, the Cuban is 
clearly and largely the No. 1 enemy. 

But to the extent that there is an understanding, as reflected by the 
comment of the man at the gas pump, there is hope that pressures can 
be eased and the problem can be resolved, rather than having pressures 
build up with the resulting explosion that none of us would want. 

I think basic to the problem is the need to understand somethin 
that is essential. At one point in your statement you make note of 
the fact that there is a resentment on the part of some at the seeming 
special treatment that is given the Cuban. This resentment is 
greatly heightened if treatment among Americans is not on 
a uniform basis. If, in addition to the sight of a non-American 
egg help, there is additionally a belief that as between Ameri- 
cans, help is on different bases, whether it is school, or employment 
pee nity, or anything else, then you have the cause for great 

uble. 

I am trying to make the point that in this setting we should 
Sg be reminded, and emphatically so, of the obligation to insure 
that there is equality of treatment among Americans; because if there 
is a failure to do this, then the sight of a non-American getti 
seemingly preferential treatment becomes the more annoying an 
frustrating, and will get us into further trouble. 

Mr. Lana. That is the point I was trying to convey. 

Senator Harr. Surely. You say it so well that I hesitate even to 
araphrase it, but the point just screams for attention. I think the 
ogic is overwhelming as to what our obligation is in this area. 

r. Johnson, 

Mr, Jounson. Pursuant to the comments you have just made, Mr. 
Lang, on page 8 you state— 
while expressing the concern of the Cuban refugee in stating that training or 
retraining is necessary for their employment, there was some question as to 
the preferential treatment being given by the board of public instruction in 
providing training opportunities for the Cubans with no cost of materials and 
supplies, and the same opportunities were not available to Negroes. 

I did have occasion, when I was in Miami, to visit the very excellent 
vocational technical training school which Miami operates. Am I 
to understand that these facilities are not available to the Negro 
community ? 

Mr, Lana. If ge are talkin ag Linsley-Hopkins, we have two 
vocational schools in the area, Mr. Johnson. We fae a comprehen- 
sive ap schoo]—— 

Mr. Jonson. Are there other facilities than this? 

Mr. Lane. Anda straight vocational high school. 

Mr. Jonnson. Some of the facilities I visited were adult education 
rather than what might be regarded as secondary. 

Mr. Lana. That was Linsley-Hopkins. 

Mr, Jounson. Yes. One of the facilities, for example, was for the 
training of hotel employees, a very important occupation. 
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Mr. Lane. This is available. I don’t know whether they have such 
a course in the comprehensive high school at this particular time 
for Negroes. I am afraid that they don’t. And as you know, we 
are a tourist and hotel city. But in the schoo] that you visited there 
are training facilities in that particular area. 

Mr. Jounson. Are they available to Negroes? 

Mr. Lana. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Jounson. Are these training facilities available to Negroes? 

Mr. Lana. No. 

Mr. Jounson. They arenot? That was my principal question. The 
other one was a general one, which I think you covered rather thor- 
oughly in your statement, and that is the possibility of growing 
resentments about the disparity between the welfare services available 
to the Cubans and those available to the natives of the community. 

Here again I suppose it cuts across the board with a $100 maximum 
for Cubans, and, I believe, around $65 to $81—— 

Mr. Lana. It is not only that. As I stated, there in Florida public 
assistance is only available for those persons who by virtue of medical 
certificates say they are not physically able to work. They can get 
it. It is not on the basis of need, but on the basis of need plus the 
fact that the person is medically incapable of working. A person 
who just. needs because he is unemployed and is running out as far as 
his unemployment compensation checks are concerned, has no place to 
turn to but the State authorities. 

Mr. Jounson. I have no further questions. 

Senator Hart. Any questions? _— 

Mr. Zrempa. Mr. Lang, as a trained and experienced sociologist, 
could you please give us your opinion as to the results and conse- 
arg of these tensions and resentments if this situation is not cor- 
rec 

Mr. Lane. One only has to look into the people to which I made 
reference. As migrant groups have come into the crowded urban 
areas and see the open conflicts that have gone on between the per- 
sons that were already there and perhaps are not moving out of the 
meadows, so to speak, you have all kinds of conflicts all the way down 
from fights among children to open hostilities and conflicts. All of 
our riots that have gone on in this country historically have been as 
they involved the groups lowest down on the economic ladder. This, 
in a sense, is what happens when migrants come into a community, 
with this one exception. As TI pointed out, there is a go eden phys- 
ically as far as the residents at least are concerned. The resentment 
is there and perhaps if the stage or forum presents itself in other 
situations into the environmental situations by virtue of residence, 
then we can have a lot of very serious problems. 

Mr. Zrempa. Mr. Lang, have there been any Cubans of the Negro 
race who have come from Cuba to Florida? 

Mr. Lane. My understanding is that there have been 11 black 
Cubans who have come here. 

Mr. Zrempa. Eleven? 

Mr. Lane. Eleven. 

Mr. Zrempa. Would you venture an opinion, Mr. Lang, on whether 
or not the resentment in the Negro community might lead to some 
flirtation with extreme political movements among the colored people? 

Mr. Lane. No. I think not for this reason: That the Negro, by 
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virtue of his position, has simply an empathy for anyone that is hav- 
ing a problem which is kindred to the problems that he has. His- 
torically this has been the direction as a general rule which I think 
was expressed in here when I spoke about their having sympathy for 
them, but I wish someone was doing something about adjusting my 
problem. So I don’t think if you are talkin ut such a movement 
as the Black Muslims increasing because of the Cuban refugees in 
Miami and in the Dade County area, it is my thinking that we have 
such a group in existence to a small degree, but I don’t think it is 
going to increase because of that factor. 

Mr. Zrempa. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Lang, thank you very much for a thoughtful 
statement. 

This completes the testimony scheduled to be received before the 
noon recess. I am advised that Mr. Luther Brooks, who was sched- 
uled to testify on December 13, is in Washington today on other busi- 
ness and would welcome an opportunity to present his testimon 
today. If Mr. Brooks is here or word could be gotten to him, we will 
be e ad to receive his testimony after the noon recess. 

e will recess now until 1:30 p.m., in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing was recessed until 1:30 p.m. 
of the same day.) 

Senator Harr. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Jonnson. The first witness on this afternoon’s agenda is Ralph 
Renick, the vice president in charge of news, station WTV.J, Miami. 
The bulk of his testimony will be in the nature of a documentary film. 
He is accompanied by Manolo Reys, a newscaster on that station who 
is himself a refugee from Cuba. Mr. Renick. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH RENICK, NEWS DIRECTOR, WTVJ, MIAMI, 
FLA., ACCOMPANIED BY MANOLO REYES, NEWSCASTER, WIVJ 


Mr. Renicx. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. WTVJ, I might say, is a 
CBS affiliate for the station in Miami. Mr. Reyes is in fares of our 
Latin news sa poo pe and conducts on the air each day a newscast 
in Spanish and particularly directed to help the Cuban refugees adjust 
to their new environment and society. We thought perhaps it would 
be valuable to the committee for you to see visually some of the prob- 
lems encountered by the Cubans and to hear some of the opinions of 
the people in Miami on the street, and some of the officials on this 
question. 

This report, which has not been seen on the air but has been prepares 
for viewing here this afternoon, will cover that. We feel, based on 
our contacts with the situation over the last few months and from 
investigation of the preparation of this reel, that the contributory 
aspects of the Cuban colony in Miami far outweighs any of the 
negative aspects. 

o at this time we will make preparations to go over the film and 
let you see the picture. 

Senator Harr. Very good, sir. 

Mr. Renicx. The Miami skyline, constantly expanding, reflects the 
tempo of life in the bustling city below, a city with a distinctly Latin 
flavor. Always a favorite tourist and business center for Latin 
Americans, Miami is now a place of residence for probably 100,000 
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Cuban refugees. They have their own newspapers, their own shops 
and bars, churches and signposts, and their own, largely Cuban, dis- 
tricts. But, with this apparent self-sufficiency, the refugees also have 
to contend with a growing resentment from the oldtime residents of 
Miami. Here is how the man on the street feels about his Cuban 
neighbors. 

orice From rue Fitm. My name is Mrs. Machado and I am married 
to a Cuban fellow. He is living in the United States for about 14 
years so he is not familiar with the refugees but I, personally, of my 
own opinion, think the Cuban people are wonderful and should be 
encouraged to resettle in different parts of the United States for one 
reason. In Miami we do not have enough jobs for our own people let 
alone the Cuban people. But to netanily throw them out and just 
forget them as if they were so many pieces of trash is not right. 

orck From THE Frum. I think it—does not affect me any way. It 
affects a lot. For instance, I was working in a hospital and a lot of 
my friends are working in that territory. Now they have a lot of 
Cubans in that hospital. 

Vorce From tne Fito. I don’t think we should be giving them the 
money we are giving them and they should be back in their country 
where they belong. 

Voice From Tur Fim. The situation here is not the distribution of 
money but these people should receive an opportunity to help the 
economy and business. With any business you must have money in 
circulation. So I think they are welcome here and we should help 
them as much as we can. 

Voice From Tue Fium. In my opinion—this is not m o only, 
of course—a good many people with whom I have talk , We resent 
them very much. We consider them arrogant, belligerent, noisy, and 
I think they are a detriment to our city. We hope that they soon will 
be relocated or returned to Cuba. 

Vorce From tue Fiim. I believe with help from the proper authori- 
ties they should be given the chance to be free to go back to their own 
country. 

Voice From THe Firm. I like the Cuban people personally but I 
think they are wasting their time because they are taking away « lot 
of jobs from poor Ae and I think they should distribute them 
around the country and every city should take away a thousand or 
two thousand Cubans. 

Voice From tue Fim. I am not prejudiced toward anybody but in 
my estimation we should take care of our own people first before we 
give any help outside to anybody else. 

Voice From Tue Fivm. I can’t say that I like very much the way 
they act on the streets and the way they take work from other people 
such as the man that gets $45 a week and they take a job at $25. They 
are sort of insulting on the street and I don’t have any great feelin 
for the Cubans, the way they talk to me on the street sometimes as I 
pass by. They give me fresh talk as I pass by. That’s what I have 
against them, 

Voice From tre Fito. It’s not a matter of liking or disliking the 
Cuban people. The fact is that they are here and we have a responsi- 
bility to take care of them. I believe the Federal Government mood 
do something toward relocating them and seeing that they are em- 
ployed and are able to sustain themselves. 
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Voice From tHe Fro. I really do not have very much of an 
opinion about it. I have not been here very long. However, I think 
it is very nice that we are able to take them in. They have to have 
some place to go and I think we should feel honored that they want to 
come to America. 

_ Voice From tue Fitm. The Cubans are good people but they are 
just displaced. They have their own individualism and we have to 
accept them the way they are. I am very happy we could give them 


refuge in this a 
Vorce From THE . I am very wy ema to the Cubans and 
their problems in Florida. I know that they tax our resources but I 
ae within our capabilities we should do everything we can to help 
em. 

Voice From ton Frum. I feel Cubans should have a chance here. 
They seem to be trying pretty hard to get by on their own. Maybe if we 
get a chance we will help those people get started. 

Voice From tHe Frum. I am certainly in sympathy with the Cu- 
bans. I think they have suffered a lot. They pre on’t have much 
choice in their predicament to be here and I think we should help 
them. Iam all for them. 

Vorce From THe Firm. All right. I think we are overcrowded with 
Latin Americans in this particular place here and if they could re- 
locate some of them we should be economically better off. 

Vorce From tue Fit. I would say the Cubans came over here and 
took our jobs and our employers will hire them because they work 
cheaper than we do and we don’t have any jobs and can’t get any now. 
It’s bad for us, you know that we can’t get any jobs and we don’t know 
what todonow. Nomoney. ; 

Voice From tue Fium. I think the Cubans are going to take over 
Miami, the city of Miami, just like they took over—the Puerto Ricans 
took over New York City. It will be just slums some day and I’m 
sure everybody doesn’t want that to happen. They should distribute 
them around the United States. ne ROD 

Mr. Rentcx. You’re looking at Southwest Eighth Street in Miami. 
It’s one of our main traffic thoroughfares, and for some reason, which 
even the Cubans themselves have been unable to explain, it has de- 
veloped into a Latin business and residential center. As recently as 
6 months ago, Spanish signs on storefronts along this street were a 
rarity. Now, however, it seems as though one out of every two or 
three shops either bears a Cuban name, or else employs a majority of 
Cuban workers. The salaries here are good, comparable to other areas 
of the city in which the Cuban refugee influx is not so readily appar- 
ent. The men in this butcher shop are representative of many of 
their countrymen who have been forced to take work in fields that are 
below their capabilities. One of the countermen in that shop used to 
be a doctor in Havana. Cuban bakers find that aay of their custom- 
ers are Americans, people who like something a little different, in 
bread, whether it be taste or shape. And, of course, the Spanish- 


language newspapers in the area are thriving. It’s an ideal business 
situation to have such a vast readymade market. 

Close to the businesses on Eighth Street, you have the homes in 
which the workers and their families live. For several blocks on either 
side of the business center, the area is almost exclusively Cuban. This 
group’s outwardly happy appearance belies a tragic situation. This 
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child isan American. He was born in this country, but his father has 
never seen him. This is his mother. Her husband is in a Castro jail 
in Cuba. He was part of that ill-fated invasion attempt. These 
people want to remain in south Florida. They desperately hope that 
someday they will meet a plane at Miami’s airport, and that the loved 
one they’ve waited so long for will “ off. 

_The quae needs of the new settlers have revived many dying 
districts in Miami. The Cubans have taken up the seasonal slack in 
accommodations, and stayed on to help the rundown neighborhoods 
prosper. One of the city’s specialists in real estate for Cuban refugees 
is Cuban-born Enrique Valledor. 

Voice From Tue Firm. In regard to the Cuban refu coming to 
Miami in my opinion has been a blessing in disguise. You will recall 
a few years ago we had a large number of vacancies in apartment 
buildings due to a move to suburbia and also the own-your-own-home 
program. This situation today has been greatly corrected due to the 
influx of Cubans. Of course, we ran into some difficulty at the begin- 
ning. The main problem was the noise they were making. This has 
been corrected. 

Mr. Renicx. The Cuban refugee emergency center helps to reacti- 
vate many professional men who can make a useful contribution to 
life in Miami and other parts of our Nation and the world. The 
fathers of these newly arrived children, doctors, lawyers, and others, 
are ae special university-sponsored refresher courses to fit them 
for their new work. A man close to this program is Arthur Lazell, 
deputy director for resettlement. 

oiceE From tue Fitm. One of the most interesting parts of the 
Cuban refugee problem with which the Cuban refugee center is con- 
nected is that well over 50 percent of these people are highly skilled 
persons in the professions and in the arts: doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
medical, veterinarians, and persons who have had a high degree of 
academic training, and who in Cuba occupied positions of skill. One 
of the prime problems we have in the center which we are meeting 
steadily is to find places where these men can secure an opportunity 
to support themselves. Doctors, for example, are being sided in the 
program of training and reorientation so that they can pass a qualify- 
ing examination which in turn could lead to the possibility that they 
might be able to practice some day; and also assist in the placement 
of them in hospitals where they can act in various capacities in their 
own areas. 

_ The problem with lawyers is slightly different because laws prac- 
ticed in Cuba have a different basis than that as practiced in the 
United States. In the case of these men, we are trying to develop 
areas where they will work in related fields. The U.S. Employment 
Service operation here at the center, which has the job of developin 
placement opportunities for analysis of the skills of these professiona 
persons, is doing its very best in helping these people. 

Teachers represent another problem. One of the most interesting 
experiences we have had is that Cubans who have found employment, 
either on their own or who have been placed through the center, have 
returned tens of thousands of dollars of the money they received in 
cash assistance. These people want to be independent. They received 
their help with gratefulness and when they don’t need it they return it. 
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Mr. Renicx. The biggest problem remains, how to place the em- 
ployable semiskilled and unskilled men and women among the refugees 
In Florida. 80 percent of them in the Miami area. The refugee center 
will not handle them because it is acutely aware of local unemploy- 
ment, currently running at 28,000. So the job goes to the small pri- 
vate employment agencies, work for a fee. These agencies told us 
they are unable to combat the rising practice of employers hiring 
Cubans at 60 or 70 cents an hour for work they would normally have 
to pay local jobseekers $1.25 or more. The employment agencies 
contend that this is pushing the regular work force out of Miami, and 
could lead to a different kind of an unemployment problem if ever 
the Cubans return en masse to their homeland. But State employ- 
ment service officials in Miami say they have no figures to back up this 
claim. Cuban refugee workers in the area are officially estimated at 
no more than 5,000. The critics say this is ridiculous. No one knows 
for sure. 

Miami’s used-car industry is riding the crest of the Cuban boom. 
Cuban salesmen for old Miami firms and new all-Cuban saleyards are 
cashing in on the demands for transport. Big, American cars are the 

pular choice to accommodate the average large family, and financ- 
ing is not hard to get. The larger financing companies told us they 
were reluctant to extend credit to the Cubans because they lost cars 
in the last mass return to Cuba, after Batista. The smaller companies 
are more liberal in extending credit. One of these says it believes 
most of the Cubans will want to stay in the United States, even after 
their island is liberated. ; 

Several new businesses have cropped up in Miami, trades that were 
common in Cuba, but never before found here. One of them is cigar- 
making. This establishment has been in existence for 114 years, and 
provides a living for 15 men and women who, as you can see, are very 
experienced. Working entirely by hand, from the raw tobacco leaf 
to the finished product, they turn out. between 3,000 and 3,500 ae 
each day. The cigars are sold in Miami, and also in New York City. 
Cubans love Cuban cigars, and so do Americans, but ever since our 
diplomatic and economic break from the Castro regime, it’s harder 
to get them where we used to. But cigar smokers tell us the ones made 
here are just as good. a: 

At Pahokee, some 90 miles northwest of Miami, final touches are 
being put to a new structure. This is a sugar mill. It’s owned by 
Cubans. Eighty percent of its employees are Cubans. At the time 
these pictures were taken, the factory was not yet in operation. But 
it did open on December 1, and many Miami area refugees did 
some voluntary relocation to become a part, once more, of a familiar 
industry. There are now half a dozen sugar mills in the Pahokee 
region, two others besides this one are Cuban owned. Ironically, 
though this mill is providing financial security for a large number of 
Cuban families, it has become the target of criticism by various refugee 
political groups. ; 

The owners are scorned for sinking their money into the construc- 
tion of a sugar mill, rather than backing the Cuban invasion. Some 
of the workers feel the same way. But politics can’t fill an empty 
stomach. 
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Some critics of the Cuban refugees claim our tourist industry is 
suffering because of their alleged public misbehavior. We asked this 
question of the leading hotels on Miami Beach: Are you losing trade 
because of the presence of Cuban refugees? Without exception, the 
answer was “No.” ‘Typical of the replies we got was this one from 
Jack Ross of the Algiers Hotel on Miami Beach. 

Vorcr From tur Fim. I would say there has been no noticeable 
decrease in tourism on Miami Beach. In fact during the past summer 
the Algiers Hotel and many others had the best July and August in 
5 years. People are surprised and in fact almost disappointed when 
they see no apparent evidence of Cubans in any large amount on the 
beach. During the Veterans of Foreign Wars Convention here re- 
cently several gentlemen from Birmingham asked me, “Where are 
all these Cubans we have been talking and reading about?” So we 
put them on a bus to Okalooka and told them that they could find them 
there in the street. But they were not very impressed by the fact that 
they couldn’t find them here. 

hen there is the question of the Cuban employees on our payroll. 
All I can say is these men have been on our payroll at the Algiers and 
other hotels for many, many years—many years before Castro took 
over Cuba. So I would have to say to you that the Cuban situation 
as yet has done nothing to affect the economy of Miami Beach. 

Mr. Renicx. The Dade County school system is straining its re- 
sources to provide special classes for Cuban children and for the adults 
who want to learn English. These adult night classes are intensive, 
geared to fit the newcomer into our English-speaking society. There’s 
also a local educational program to teach English-speaking people 
Spanish. So far tht list is 175 names long and growing fast, people 
who meet Cubans in daily business, neighbors of the refugees, welfare 
workers, and parents whose children bring the Cuban children home 
to meet them. 

We went to the Municipal Justice Building to try to nail down per- 
sistent charges by some Miamians that crime among the refugees is 
greater than in other segments of the community. Police Chief 
Walter Headley has been observing the crime habits of Miami’s resi- 
dents and visitors for many years. 

Voice From top Frum. Any time you have a concentration of dis- 
pa persons in an area such as we have it brings with it a law en- 

orcement problem. It makes no difference what the nationality of 
the people are. Then too, if there is a language barrier, such as there 
is in this case, it just increases the problem. But we have been learn- 
ing as we go with this, since it is our first experience, and I am thankful 
that through the cooperation of the various news media we have 
through our criminal bureau been able to get across messages that are 
understandable, and I am happy to see it seems most of the people are 
uttem ting to cooperate. We have crime, of course, but I can not say 
that the Cuban people are responsible for more than their propor- 
tionate share of it. The biggest problem seems to be their ability to 
assimilate to our way of life and that, of course, brings on the com- 
plaints from our citizens. Congregating on the streets and sta ying 
up all hours and being noisy seems to be the biggest problem of all. 

I repeat, I don’t think that the Cuban people are responsible for any 
more of our crime than any other people. : 

7844462 
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Mr. Renicx. Refugee and resident mix eee in the hectic pre- 
Christmas shopping scramble in downtown Miami, often unaware that 
one does not speak the other’s language. The Cuban has helped ease 
the economic recession on his Miami neighbor by giving whatever 
money he has to the local economy. The refugee has been responsible 
for an extra $100 million yearly flow into Eitan business, money 
which critics say has come out of the pockets of American taxpayers. 
Relief checks are given to some 15,000 refugee families at an average 
of $75 per month. This is more, the critics say, than many American 
families can get for their own needs. The issues are clear enough in 
the minds of many, more unemployment, a boost in the economy, some 
pale misbehavior, but largely a law-abiding people who pay their 
ills on time. 
My colleague, Manolo Reyes, who is the Latin news editor, himself 


is a Cuban refugee and he would like to make a comment on his view- _ 


point on the Cuban impact on Miami. 

Senator Harr. Mr. tg 

Mr. Reyes. Honorable Mr. Chairman, and members of the commit- 
tee, first I would like to apologize because my English is not so good, 
but I would like to make my best effort on account of the situation. 

I, who have the honor of addressing you, in order to make the con- 
cluding remarks of this documentary film that you have just seen, 
am one more Cuban exile. In my homeland I dedicated 22 years of 
work to the business of publicity in radio and television. For the 
past year I have been director of the Latin American news depart- 
ment of WTVJ, channel 4 of Miami, and have been a witness to the 
greater part of the news events pertaining to the exiled Cubans of 
south Florida. I cannot forget my other profession as a lawyer, 
and in this hearing will try to aid the Senators in gaining a true 
picture of the actual situation of the Cuban refugees, because as the 

eat Spanish jurist, Angel Ossorio, would say, “A lawyer should 

ring light to the tribunal, not darken it.” 

_I should begin by making clear that regarding this unprecedented 
situation of the Cuban exodus, nothing has been Taolaats and every- 
thing that is done today will serve as a basis for future situations— 
God grant that there may never be a repetition—since this is the first 
time on the American continent that a people en masse has had to 
emigrate from its country because a Communist regime had been 
established there. 

Due to this situation, and because of their position as guests in this 
Nation, the Cuban exiles have an enormous responsibility of being, 
each and every one, ambassadors of the faraway homeland, because 
by their behavior they can honor or dishonor it. 

Upon Miami and its surrounding areas has fallen the job of safe- 
guarding and maintaining the prestige of the United States with the 
treatment given these displaced persons, since today Miami is the 
focal point of the cold war, as Vice President Lyndon Johnson said 
during a visit to that city, and the eyes of the Latin American people, 
as well as the eyes of the entire world, are on Miami. We understand 
that the people of Miami have known well how to comply with this 
historic task, and that the Cuban exiles have known how to carry out 
their historic duty also. 
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The best proof of what I am saying is the fact that this senatorial 
audience has come about one year and a half since the massive Cuban 
exodus began, and a year since the Cuban Refugee Center in Miami 
was established by the U.S. Government. 

Until now, neither conflicts nor problems have arisen, and we un- 
derstand that today there are none in such proportions as to alarm 
the Nation, but the Senate is wise to look toward the future, because 
the continual arrival of 1,500 Cubans in Miami every week could bring 
such problems in the future. 

We all know that communism is a world organization and works 
secretly to bring about the damage it desires. One of their dreams 
undoubtedly would be to see the Cuban exiles openly fighting with 
the American people, a thing they have tried to effect by different 
means, but thanks to the prudence and fraternal friendship of both 
peoples, this Communist goal has never been reached. ; 

We believe, then, that the guiding efforts of Congress is of great 
value in order to keep the people of Miami and the Cuban exiles 
united, as well as to provide the Miamians with methods of alleviat- 
ing the possible tensions that may come up, and to offer at the same 
time to the Cuban exiles a true opportunity to remake their lives. 

One of the grave problems that confronts them in this delicate 
matter is that within 50 minutes of flight time the Cuban arrives to 
start a new kind of life, to encounter a series of customs that he does 
not know, and that are carried out in a language that he does not 
speak. His first step is to go to Immigration, then to the refugee 
center, and afterwards to await the arrival of a check in order to 
have some money with which to begin his new life. 

When Cubans leave their homeland, they come under the most ter- 
rible mental pressure you can imagine. All of them arrive here 
frightened, believing that they are going to be denounced, looking 
around with suspicion and fear, and with their hearts broken because 
sometimes they have had to leave beloved relatives, all the places dear 
to their hearts, the fruits of years of work and sacrifice, properties— 
everything. They have made a complete sacrifice in order to begin 
anew. Some have the impetuosity and youth for it. Others are in 
the decline of their lives. 

But the Cuban does not have any way to learn the customs of 
Miami; he can only acquire them through practice. As is natural, 
this brings about friction with the Miamians when they see the Cu- 
bans crossing in the middle of the block; when the Cubans greet 
each other warmly with an embrace on the sidewalks, Latin style, 
without realizing that they are blocking the way; when they talk 
loudly, and so forth. 

Our news director, Mr. Ralph Renick, in one of the editorial com- 
ments on his TV program, launched this idea, and the director of the 
refugee center, Mr. Marshall Wise, agrees with it. ‘Two months ago, 
the center began distribution of a small paper from which the Cuban 
learns about the fundamental customs. But as a first suggestion in 
this hearing, we feel that the customs of Miami should be divulged 
by all pessible means, through all the welfare agencies; the objective 
being that every new resident learn them, try to adapt himself, and 
to avoid conflicts that. might arise from ignorance of the customs. 
This, to my point of view, is an extremely important point in avoid- 
ing popular resentment. 
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I believe also that if a good campaign is launched to sell the Cubans 
the idea of relocating themselves within American territory, it would 
be well received. It must be remembered that when the Cuban ar- 
rives in Miami he finds in that city democracy, liberty, aid, and above 
all, the familiar faces that he used to see in Havana, in all parts of 
Cuba; he hears his own language spoken; there are places in south 
Florida that are similar to certain Cuban places, especially the streets 
of Havana; and finally, the tropical climate is practically the same 
in Miami as it is in Havana. All these details and even more, make 
the Cuban feel at home, as though he were in the home that he lost 
because of Communist betrayal. For that reason, his relocation in 
other parts of the United States is made more difficult. 

If he leaves Miami, he will not hear again the profusion of Span- 
ish; he will not see the familiar faces; and he will be exposed to the 
most intense cold that he has ever known. 

Now, then, if a campaign were organized to demonstrate to the 
Cubans that bigger and better opportunities exist in other parts of 
the United States, that Miami is not the only center in this country, 
that there are natural beauties, another type of spiritual satisfaction, 
other attractions until now perhaps unknown to them: in Denver, in 
New York, in Chicago, in Washington, in Los Angeles, and so forth, 
it is probable that a large relocation could be realized. This campaign 
can be worked out through illustrated folders, movies in the refugee 
center for Cubans waiting to be interviewed, conferences, and so forth. 

We advocate this because we are convinced that the Cuban people 
have an enormous capacity for democracy, being the first people on 
this continent to be subjugated by communism. Wherever a Cuban 
might go, in whatever part of the U.S. territory, he will be an ambas- 
sador of Cuba, of democracy, of the truth, able to relate with details, 
dates and places, with historical accuracy, the enormous damage that 
communism produces, and how a nation was ruined while in the very 
process of growth by the hand of a Communist dictator. Each Cuban 
would be a warning voice and democracy and Cuba, I repeat, could 
not have a better ambassador. 

We also believe, as U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Adlai 
Stevenson said, that the culture and specialties of the Cubans could 
be utilized in different nations of the hemisphere; but here an impor- 
tant factor comes to light, and that is the basic suggestion of this 
hearing. 

Among the Cuban exiles are three different types. First, the Cuban 
who sees time passing, whose country is not free, and who decides to 
establish a business or place himself in a permanent position in order 
to look for a suitable way of life, although he is always ready to 
cooperate the cause of his country. 

Second, the Cuban who has not been fortunate enough to establish 
his own business, or who has not found work, and lives with all his 
family on the monthly allowance that the refugee center gives. He 
also cooperates with the Cuban cause. 

Third, the Cuban who dedicates all his time to the Cuban cause. 

But we know that the Cuban exile, whichever of these three types 
he may be, deep down inside feels very indecisive, since in reality he 
believes that he is subject to duties with very few rights. 
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The Cuban here today has the status of exile, and as such cannot 
leave the territory of Florida without officially advising the Depart- 
ment of Immigration. If he changes his residence, he has to advise 
Immigration. Moreover, although he can leave the country, he can- 
not return, unless he has special permission. The situation enormously 
limits the possibility of voluntary movement of the Cuban exile. 

I have heard of many who have been offered work in other coun- 
tries but who have not dared to accept it and leave here, for fear of not 
being able to return to this country, the cradle of democracy. 

Others have wished to become American citizens, or at least take 
out the first papers. They have not been able to do it because of their 
position as exiles. 

Another interesting facet is that there are hundreds of American 
children born of Cuban parents in this exodus, and while the children 
are Americans by birth, the parents are exiles. 

In other words, the Cuban exile feels pleased with the characteristics 
of Miami, but he also feels restricted by his position as a refugee 
which prevents his moving about freely in search of new horizons. 

Others entered as refugees and were able to travel to Canada or 
J ae Nae to another nation, and there procured the status of immi- 
grant. But not all Cubans can bear the gai of travel and sojourn 
in a foreign nation, or the legal fees involved. 

The United States has always been a traditional refuge for many 
centuries of the forsaken, of the oppressed, of those who flee from 
tyranny, and these emigrants, with the passing of time, have become 
American citizens, aiding in the formation and progress of this great 
Nation. A previous example that the United Grates gave the world 
in handling a massive exodus was eng ie Hungarian crisis. The 
doors of this Nation, of its cities, of its homes, were opened to those 
who fled from the Communist tyranny that bled Hungary. After those 
Hungarians had been in the United States for some time, the Ameri- 
can Congress passed a law stipulating that they could obtain immi- 

rant visas within the American territory. Thank to that law, to- 

ay hundreds of families have established their homes here, and under 
the standard of the American flag, they live, work, and raise their 
children, with all the inherent duties, but also with all the privileges. 
Yesterday they were Hungarians. Today they are Cubans. The cir- 
cumstances are the same, with the difference that, due to the geo- 
graphical proximity, and the historical bonds that have united us 
since the War of Independence, we Cuban democrats feel more broth- 
erly toward this great people. 

e believe that we are at the doorway of opportunity, since Con- 
gress may pass a law peeptiew, 2 See fact that immigrant or resident 
visas may be obtained by the Cuban refugees within American terri- 
tory, as was done with the Hungarians a few years ago. 

_ As is natural, it is our hope that necessary processes of investiga- 
tion be established, and once completed, that a legal document will be 
given to them which will make them Cuban residents instead of Cuban 
refugees or Cuban exiles. 

And although it may seem incredible, this would be the magic spring 
that will make them spread out their activities through all the Ameri- 
can territory and even outside of it, in order to make themselves a 
new life, but with the assurance that they can return, or that even 
inside American territory they are legally comparable to those with 
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whom they share their lives today. In his own homeland the Cuban is 
only a tool of the Communist state. Even here is a refugee limited 
in his movements. That is why we sincerely believe that the proposed 
legislation would greatly me ite relocalization, because there is noth- 
ing more stimulating than the feeling of being someone and of know- 
ing real security. : 

ubans don’t want to leave Miami, because they feel they will be 
abandoning all hopes of freeing their homeland of the Communist 
yoke. Miami is the heart of the anti-Castro movement. If they are 
dispersed, the bud of the democratic Cuban counterforce will have 
been plucked. A very important force for freedom in the Western 
cl geal will have been destroyed before it has had a chance to 

) 


rm. 

The Cuban exodus from communism has created a unique situation 
in Miami. This city, the gateway to the Americas, has become a vast 
laboratory of democracy. 

Thank you very much. . 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Reyes, and thank you Mr. Renick. 
The film certainly gave us a variety of impressions and views, and 
it has been helpful. If I could address this question to Mr, Reyes, 
to what extent could we anticipate that Cuban families who have 
resettled can be a useful device in encouraging and assisting in the 
resettlement of other Cubans? I assume they have a continu 
interest in Cubans who have remained in Florida. Is this correct 

Mr. Reyes. I don’t quite understand, sir. I’msorry. 

Senator Harr. I am just wondering whether those Cubans who 
have resettled, who have been resettled —— 

Mr. Reyrss. Yes, sir. rat . 

Senator Harr (continuin ). Maintain a communication with the 
Cubans who remain in Florida? fie 

Mr. Reyes. Well, many of them do maintain communication 
through letters and sometimes through phone calls, et cetera. If 
they are, let’s say, near Miami, or West Palm Beach, or Fort Lauder- 
dale, et cetera, once a week they used to come to Miami and visit 
friends and visit relatives because sometimes the man is relocated 
and he is going up North, and his wife remains here because of the 
cold weather, let’s say up North, or in other places. It is not—the 
Cubans are not used to it and they have children and families, and it 
is the first time they are facing this problem so they want to try it 
first, and many of them have called their families and they have been 
relocated. aah 

Senator Harr. I would assume that there would be this continuing 
contact, and I was wondering whether to your knowledge any Cuban 
family has left Miami to resettle because another Cuban family earlier 
had left. Miami and been resettled ? 

Mr. Reyes. Well, I got friends that, for pag a agi the husband 
went to New York and he is A at New York. As soon as he 
establishes a good salary to support his wife and three children, he 
calls for the wife and the three children. The neighbors that were 
in the same building, they get a job for them in New York and now 
the family that was house by house is now in New York. 
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Senator Harr. I should have inquired of the Miami officials earlier, 
but perhaps you would know. Are there any Cuban social workers 
present in the Miami area employed by any agency of State or local 
government ? 

Mr. Reyes. Yes, sir. Well, local government I can’t say, but the 
refugee centers are making a tremendous work and many of these 
social workers, I believe they are Cubans, and they know the prob- 
lems of Cubans and know how to handle the situation, and sometimes 
they know the Cubans from Cuba, Maybe they are friends, or have 
known them by name, or something. 

Senator Harr. I will ask our staff director, Mr. Johnson, if he has 
ef ag merci | 

r. Jounson. Mr. Reyes, your statements regarding a revision in 
the immigration status of Cubans vig oe that at least some members 
of the Cuban refugee community do look upon American citizenship 
as a desirable matter, and they would like to become permanent resi- 
dents. Is this a substantial number in your opinion ? 

Mr. Reyes. I cannot state it is a substantial number, sir, but I have 
been in different places among them and I can tell you that they 
fee] themselves in, let’s say, in a lower ponte because they are exiles 
and refugees, and sometimes I can tell you this—they cried the first 
time they seek asylum because for many of them it is the first time they 
have to seek an asylum. And asylum is not a bad thing, but for many 
years families in Cuba have been thinking that asylum is not a good 
thing, you know, in the moral ways, and now they feel here—even 
I remember that there was a certain research at the beginning of the 
refugee center, trying to find a name for the center. Instead of refu- 
gee center, assignment center, or displaced people. You know, when 

ou put a name to a person they feel a little bad. They feel a little 

ad osuuns they are only refugees. And we have to consider that 
the Cuban people come from Cuba with a tremendous mental strain. 
I have even seen many people of Cuba that were good laborers, let’s 
say, in a good position but with the tragedy that Cuba is suffering 
right now they look like ghosts because they are suffering that impact. 
Some of them want to rebuild their life and their future even on a 
temporary basis. They want to rebuild the future because the time 
is passing by and they have their families and children and they have 
to feed them. That is the reason why Mr. Fascell was pointing out 
that sometimes when they get a job immediately all the Cubans return 
their checks. Immediately they return their checks because they 
want to live by themselves and work by themselves and to support 
by themselves. 

Mr. Jonnson. In the matter of resettlement, a number of matters 
have been raised as to why Cubans are hesitant about going to other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Reyes. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Jonnson. One of these would be, of course, the matter of break- 
ing contacts with other members of their community, people who 
understand the same language, have similar customs, and so forth. 
The pattern in American immigration generally has been, at least. in 
the early stages, the establishment of matinnal communities within 


American communities. Now if resettlement could be accomplished 
on a group basis rather than on the basis of individual families, do 
you think this would be an incentive for resettlement ? 
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Mr. Reyes. Sir, I deeply believe that this resettlement must be done 

on a voluntary basis of the Cubans because right now they are in the 
middle of a et They are looking at the country that is com- 
pletely ruined. All their beloved things, their familiar things, and 
the things that made life livable, are gone. 
_ Mr. Jonnson. But the question is would this make it more attractive 
in terms of voluntary resettlement if they knew perhaps 12 Cuban 
os were going to be in the same community to which they were 
going 

Mr. Reyrs. Maybe. Maybe it is possible, sir, but I believe also it 
would be good to explain more deeply through a special program that. 
if they are going to be in other places they can be ambassadors of 
democracy, as I told you before—ambassadors of Cuba in any place 
and can deliver the truth about communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; not only in America but throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

y belief is if the Cubans feel themselves under protection and under 
the same duties and under the same rights as a true resident, that he can 
move, then I believe and I really believe that he can do a great job 
not only in American territory but throughout Latin America right 
at this crucial moment in which democracy has this struggle with 
communism. 

This is only at the moment that Cuba is under the Communist regime 
and we have to think that the Cuban people are the first people in 
the Western Hemisphere that have callerol communism in her own 
blood and skin. And Cuba, if it is free, it will be the first. country 
free from communism. And it will be a tremendous task for the 
Cuban people to deliver the truth throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Jounson. In this connection do you believe the U.S. Govern- 
ment could use a number of Cubans in the alliance for progress? 

Mr. Reyes. Yes; I deeply agree with you, sir, because we, the 
Cubans, talk the same language; we know many problems of Latin 
America because Cuba has been a mirror for many Latin American 
countries, 

Mr. Jounson. To your knowledge have any Cubans been so used 
by the alliance for progress up to the present time? 

Mr. Reyzs. No, sir. I don’t know anything about it. 

Senator Hart. The committee counsel, Mr. Ziemba. 

Mr. Zrempa. Yes, Senator. Mr. Reyes, would it be true to say 
that the majority of Cuban refugees in Florida yearn to return to 
their homeland of Cuba? 

Mr. Reyes. Sir, it is very difficult to speak about figures because 
there are some facts that we have to face. Speaking openly, you ask 
our Cuban children sometimes if they want to return to Cuba and 
many of the Cuban children—90 to 95 percent maybe, I don’t know 
the figure—they want to stay in the United States. 

Mr. ZremsBa. How about the adult people? 

Mr. Reyes. Remember, the kids are the rulers in many homes. 

Mr. Zremsa. I know, but let’s speak of adults. Would it be true 
to say that the majority yearn to go back to Cuba? 

Mr. Reyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ZrempA. Would it be fair to say that large numbers of Cuban 
refugees will return to Cuba at the very first opportunity ? 

Mr. Reyes. Following what they say. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ziemaa. If the Cuban refugees are permitted to become Ameri- 
can citizens they will have to renounce their Cuban nationality, will 
they not? 

Mr. Reyes. Sir, I am speaking of a first-——— ; 

Mr. Ziempa. But it is true they will have to renounce their Cuban 
nationality upon assuming American citizenship ? ; 

Mr. Reyes. If they are American citizens, yes; but residents, no. 

Mr. Ziempa. That is true, but I thought you were advocating these 
people be permitted to become American citizens. 

r. Reyes. I think—I don’t know. It is under the laws of the 
United States, but if you have the papers of resident you can apply 
for the first papers. 

Mr. Zrempa. Yes. The laws of the United States, as are those of 
Cuba, are that when a person becomes a citizen of the United States 
he renounces his former nationality and allegiances. 

Mr. Reyes. Yes. 

Mr. Zrempa. It is true that the majority of Cubans want to return 
to Cuba? 

Mr. Reyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zrempa. And yearn to return, and probably shall return at the 
very first opportunity ? 

Mr. Reyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zrempa. And in the meantime they have become American citi- 
zens. They will at that time of their return be renouncing their 
American citizenship, will they not? 

Mr. Reyes. I believe, sir, there is a difference in what you are point- 
ing out and what I am pointing out. I am not speaking about the 
Ciaben people as American citizens. I am speaking about a resident 
immigration visa to be residents of the United States, with the same 
immigration visa they give in Canada, and Jamaica, and other coun- 
tries; to be here not as an exile, or refugee, but as a resident of the 
United States. If they are going to be American citizens after that 
they have their own judgment. It is their own judgment. 

Mr. Zremna. I see. I misunderstood you, Mr. Reyes. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much, both of you. 

Mr. Reyes. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harr. The next witness is the Reverend Werner Kuntz, 
director of world relief of the Lutheran Church of the Missouri 
Synod. He is a very distinguished citizen of Michigan, and we wel- 
come his presence here. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WERNER KUNTZ, DIRECTOR OF WORLD 
RELIEF, THE LUTHERAN CHURCH, MISSOURI SYNOD 


Reverend Kuntz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I represent one of the 12 church bodies which operate a refugee 
center in Miami. In coordination with the total program of service 
to refugees in Miami, the center provides supplementary care and at- 
tention to a growing number of refugee families. We are involved 
and I, therefore, appreciate the opportunity of sharing some observa- 
tions with you. 

Our major concern in this room today does not involve the denomi- 
national centers. Their services are entirely supplementary and, to 
my knowledge, the churches are not looking for or suggesting that any 
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help be given them from Government resources. My church, for one, 
would refuse any subsidy, as a matter of principle. We expect to 
spend a minimum of $25,000 this coming year in operating our center. 
is is not a huge amount, but it is a contribution which my church 
wants to make. \ 

If I assess these hearings correctly, they propose to make a realistic 
reevaluation of the problem which has now taken on a more permanent 
complexion and to define more exactly the extent to which our Govern- 
ment needs to take responsible action. : 

In the pursuit of my work it has been my lot to travel extensivel 
pera pe the years in many parts of the world, including the dar 
side of the Iron Curtain, and T know something of the chill that comes 
to a man when he makes contact with representatives of governments 
whose aims and operations are exclusively political and who operate 
without any sense of moral consciousness because they have none. 

Our American heritage, rooted deeply in religion, sets us apart from 

and opposed to this type of outlook and practice. True, our Govern- 
ment 1s basically a political body. It must operate assuch. If, how- 
ever, in its political action it divorces itself from moral recognition 
and responsibility, it turns its back upon a great and distinctive ele- 
ment in the American tradition and becomes indistinguishable in its 
practice from those whom godlessness has robbed of moral sensibility 
men who have been spawned in the evil of our day and are obsessed 
bi ia intent of becoming our masters and the masters of all the 
world. 
_ The observation I want to make is simply this: Our Government, 
in the exercise of its political responsibilities, needs to take action in 
a ie a framework ; needs more than it has normally done to link 
political action with a sense of moral responsibility. It is a political, 
not a moral, body in its nature, but the American people, I am confi- 
dent, are insistent that the moral quality of America show through 
in everything that it does also politically. 

There are a great many American people who join me in the deep 
conviction that our relationships with other nations in the world, our 
foreign aid operations, the farm program here at home, and similar 
undertakings, would have been much more productive of good, and 
happier in their consequence, if we had been a little less concerned with 
political advantage and expediency and more concerned with simp] 
doing what was right in line with the moral understanding which is 
ours. 

Certainly, this principle applies very directly to the Cuban refugees 
who have come to our shores under constraint, seeking shelter and 
protection. We are working in a showcase. Many curious eyes 
throughout Latin America aid in other parts of the world are watch- 
ing us, wondering whether America does have a warm heart for its 
neighbors and a sense of justice or whether it resembles the kind of 
image to which it has been distorted by Communist propaganda. The 
important thing is always that we do the right thing. 

Strangely enough, this procedure serves even our own advantage 
more surely than when we act only for reasons of political expediency. 
There is an inescapable law of compensation, and it applies to nations 
as well as individuals. 
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I am not inferring, and would have no cause to infer, that we have 
been remiss on the Federal level in our treatment of the Cuban refu- 
gees, but we have now got to make up our minds on the continuation 
and the enlargement of that treatment, because, due to no fault of their 
own, these unfortunate people are cane in a strange and continuing 
dilemma. I want to urge that our Government respond positively 
and generously to this situation. ; 

We as a government, whose crown jewel is freedom, have a moral 
responsibility toward any persecuted people who seek refuge in our 
land. To the people who have come to us from Cuba of late, however, 
we have a special and a committed responsibility. They have the 
clear word of our President and of his Ambassador, Mr. Bonsall, that 
they are welcome here as a land of first asylum and that our Govern- 
ment would do all in its power to effect their return. Today the pros- 
pect. of that return is a very uncertain one. This is in no way the 
fault of these Cuban refugees. It is no secret, however, that our 
Government cannot claim to be entirely blameless in the debacle which 
has made the prospect of returning to their homeland such a hope- 
less one for these unfortunate people. We, therefore, have a special 
responsibility toward them and are morally bound to do more for 
them than the minimal largess to unwanted and unneeded people. 

I would urge that every good service to these homeless people 
presently made possible through Government grants be continued. 
I would urge additional grants to competent Federal, State, or com- 
munity agencies for expanded services to these people. Addressing 
this group, at this particular hearing yesterday, today and in the 
future, will be others who are in better position to define these. 
Greatly needed, it appears to me, is a trained staff of social workers 
to serve both on a casework and group work basis. Relief in terms 
of food and shelter is urgently needed and must be given, but it must 
not. be interpreted by us or by them as a free handout. Our concern 
and responsibility is a much larger one. ; 

Now that these people are with us, we should give them orientation 
in the freedoms which we prize so highly and in the responsibilities 
which the enjoyment of these freedoms involve for us and for them 
as well, so that they will eventually become strengthfully and hap- 
pily absorbed into the American coe or, when the return to 
their homeland is made possible, they will have the outlook and the 
determination to rebuild their homeland on the foundations of free- 
dom and justice. 

In the meantime, major emphasis is being placed on the need for 
resettlement. This, however, can be a frightening thing to these al- 
ready uprooted people. Here, again, a competent staff, and much 
larger staff, is needed which has the time to interpret the situation 
to these people. <A disturbing suggestion is being heard in Miami. 
The voice of compulsion is behind it. It would say to these people, 
“You accept the resettlement opportunity offered you or be cut off 
from all further relief.” I woul plead that, while we must. deal with 
these people in realistic terms, we do so with understanding. 

Again, however, it calls for a larger staff than is presently available. 
Such a staff, a competent staff, can bring them to realize that, if re- 
settlement is essential, it will not only help to relieve a strained, eco- 
nomic situation in Miami, but it will also best serve their own interests. 
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A friend in Florida who has been close to the refugee situation 
said to me last Saturday: “If I were making a speech, I would say to 
the Government, ‘You helped to bring them over here, encouraged 
them to come, dropped the wheels of the planes at Miami—now do 
something big to eipre these burdened people and an overburdened 
community and State’.” ee 

If in our country all the voices could be heard who agree with him, 
it would be quite a chorus. 

I was delighted to see—and let me make this comment here—the 
fine visual aids presented to us this afternoon. I don’t think I would 
have changed my testimony had I seen it previous to my testimony, 
but it seemed to suggest that what we have seen in the way of edu- 
cational and vocational facilities are by and large today still pilot 
i asi These things and services must be made available to the 

arger group of people down there. That calls first of all for a much 
larger staff of workers. 
enator Hart. Thank you very much. Quite briefly, you have made 
avery sharp point. There is a consequence. 

Mr. Jounson. You suggested two things that are in part reflected 
by the chairman’s statement at the opening of these hearings. One 
is that while resettlement appears i te universally recommended as 
a partial solution to the Cuban refugee problem in Miami, it should 
be accomplished in a humanitarian manner and in keeping with our 
democratic traditions. In addition, you have suggested that perhaps 
additional aid, for example, forms of vocational training, and so 
forth, be added to facilitate and better prepare these people for 
resettlement. 

Now, in stating the refugee problems in other parts of the world— 
and IT am thinking particularly of the situation in the Middle East 
with the Palestine refugees—one of the factors which must be observed 
with great care is that better treatment is not given to the refugees 
than to the native population because it will probably cause some very 
serious disturbances. 

We had testimony this morning from the director of the Urban 

League in Miami that certain services are presently being made avail- 
able to refugees, but that comparable facilities are not available 
to members of the Negro community in Miami. It is true that we 
really have two programs in Miami—a Federal program and a State 
or local program. Now how would you suggest we approach this 
particular problem of disparity between the services available to the 
refugees and those available to native Americans ? 
_ Reverend Kuntz. Sir, wherever there is a gathering of refugees 
mm the world one runs into the same sort of comment and criticism. 
Whether the problem is in Korea. or Taiwan, or Hong Kong, or India, 
or the Middle East, or north Africa—we made some distribution in 
Tunisia and immediately the comment of some of the native Tunisians 
was that they were in worse shape than the Algerian refugees to whom 
these things were distributed. 

I would discount these complaints by at least 50 percent. J don’t 
know the situation in Miami, but I know them in other parts of the 
world, and there we tend, at least in a measure, to discount the 
criticism. 

I think, secondly, there is something within people in home coun- 
tries which is a bit lacking in graciousness, and who are always likely 
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‘to, or apt to, regard the alien as a person who should not have the 


same measure of privileges that we ought to have. ; 

There was considerable criticism all through the country during 
the time of the displaced person resettlement in our country. The 
same thing was true in Canada and you heard it in Australia. It is 
something within people who want to — their own income, 
that they are not quite ready to share with people generally. So 
they are rather quick with their comments. 

n a case of this kind it seems to me in Florida, here are people— 
we do not have in mind giving them a lot of privileges which let’s say 
the Negro community down there is not enjoying—here are aliens 
who at least, if we are not going to give them priority treatment in the 
way of vocational guidance, and education, and so forth, still we owe 
them something because they are not citizens of our country. They 
have never had the opportunity which many people who have been 
residents in Florida for many years have had. ‘They have not had 
the opportunity to familiarize themselves with the American culture 
and American thinking and American opportunities. 

This is all old stuff to these people who are natives of Miami. These 
Cuban people have never had it, and they are lost and scared and 
frightened, and need someone with whom they can sit down and just 
get an orientation. We owe it to them as a freedom-loving people 
that we share with them the meaning of freedom in the world, and 
put them through a course on a friendly level, but a good, solid course 
on what freedom means and what responsibility means. This has 
been our great failure in many of the refugee resettlement programs— 
to orient the people. So there is complaint that some of the displaced 
persons were just greedy when they got their chance here in America 
and they didn’t concern themselves much with what happened in or 
to America. 

I think we need to make this a good pilot project in this direction 
also, to share with people in the great privileges which we have in 
America, our freedom, and to put the emphasis there, more than on 
iving occupational advantages and privileges to them beyond the 
egro group, let’s say. You are giving them services which the other 

roup in Miami has had for these many years. They could have had 
it. These people require some special treatment along those lines. 

Senator Harr. Again thank you, Pastor Kuntz. 

Mr. Jounson. Our next witness is Mr. Wendell N. Rollason, the 
director of the Inter-American Affairs Commission of Miami, Fla. 

By the way, before Mr. Rollason speaks, it was quite inadvertent 
that I passed the name of Arthur Rosichan of the Miami Jewish Fed- 
eration. You will be called as the next witness. 

Senator Harr, Mr. Rollason, we welcome you. 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL N. ROLLASON, DIRECTOR, INTER-AMERI- 
CAN AFFAIRS COMMISSION, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Rotxason. I thank you, Mr. chairman. I would like, if I may, 
to read my statement and then make some comments as I go along, sir. 

Senator Harr. Please feel free to do it. 

Mr. Roitason. The problem of the Cuban refugees, which the 
Miami area now faces, is one of quantity, not quality. 
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The Cubans we have now in our midst are wonderful people, from 
campesinos to bank presidents. As guests their conduct has been 
exemplary. ae 

We simply have more than we can handle in Miami. The satura- 
tion point has been reached and has been passed. The Government 
of the United States must come to understand the problem, its con- 
trolling factors, its unique character, and then do something imme- 
diately to alleviate the situation. ‘ ; 

This report aims to explore the problem briefly, piece by piece, and 
offer a logical solution. 


MIAMI AND THE REFUGEE 


The people of Miami are proud of their accomplishment in handling 
the Cuban refugee problem in behalf of the rest of the United States. 
This has been a people-to-people program which has succeeded so 
well because of the attitude of welcome and sympathy which Miami 
has poured out to these victims of communism. , 
oney was needed; yes. And more money is certainly required for 
the future. But all the money in this country would not have done 
the job if the average Miamian had not met the test. It was this 
Miamian, this average American, who understood what he had to do, 
and did it. 

I would like to say here, to give you my own view, that I don’t think 

ou have much to worry about as far as the attitude of the average 
inmian is concerned. I know throughout the country Miami is vis- 
ualized as quite a place of glamor and the like, but too little is under- 
stood of the maturity of our community. I think the average Miamian 
has a clear understanding that Miami has a destiny in Latin America. 

For example, when the Chilean earthquake disaster occurred and the 
appeal was put out by Mayor Robert King High for food, clothing, 
- oe supplies, they had visualized sending down a few plane- 

oads. 

There was so much donated that it had to be shipped up by train to 
Baltimore to be shipped to Chile aboard ships. When the bad weather 
that occasionally hits Miami brought us some freezes in our agricul- 
tural area, and the migrants (a good percentage of them are Puerto 
Rican and Mexican) had been without food and without proper cloth- 
ing, Miami always has come forward with aid. And in this instance, 
with the Cuban refugees, they have come forward, too. So as far as 
the general attitude, I am not concerned and I think there has been 
somewhat of an overemphasis of that by some people at this hearing. 

A special word has certainly been earned by the Miamians who are 
of Cuban origin, now citizens or legal residents. In the early days of 
the refugee flow it was this group, and this group almost alone, who ab- 
sorbed and absorbed and absorbed the islanders into their own homes, 
around their dinner tables and into their own budgets. They did this 
until their entire family economy collapsed. There was never a 
whimper, never a complaint. Until the rest of Miami and Washington 
realized the magnitude of this refugee influx, these wonderful Mi- 
amians took care of their own. 

I would amplify Bishop Carroll’s division of the refugee periods. 
I think the very first "eager is when the Cuban colony, the resident 
colony of approximately 50,000 persons, which I have just described, 
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took in these people. This is why really the refugee problem burst on 


- Miami all of a sudden. Those of us who are close to the Latin com- 


munity anticipated in the summer of 1960 that the Cuban resident 
colony had reached the point where their economy was simply col- 
lapsing. As many as 23 people were being fed by one job. It was a 
fantastic display of gine who were just quietly feeling their sense 
of responsibility to their fellow islanders and doing the job. At that 
time during the summer we had hit an economic slump beyond the 
normal dip that Miami takes, and many of these persons on whom 10, 
15, 20, people were depending suddenly lost their jobs due to the econ- 
omy of the area. This is what brought on all of a sudden almost 
lle to the rest of the Miamians a realization of this terrific 
roblem. 

/ But certainly to the very good classifications that Bishop Carroll 
made should be added this very first one of the Cubans already in 
Miami. Cuban refugees in Miami have been a constant source of 
admiration for the community. Their love of family, their resource- 
fulness, their determination to stand on their own feet, such as the 
comment that “if we could find a job, just any job,” has made a tre- 
mendous impression on us all. 

It has been this latter wonderful attribute that has created one 
of the major economic problems in Miami, a problem both real and 
imagined, The Cuban literally hates to accept financial aid from the 
Refugee Center. Most of them who are “on relief” are there because 
they would starve if they were not. 

nce off the relief rolls, and into private employment, the average 
Cuban refugee attempts to pay back the money he received from the 
United States. In all the history of relief payments in this country 
there has been no equal to these Cubans. Their pride and personal 
integrity is fantastic. 

They will take any job at any wage to be able to say at the end of 
the day, “This money I earned m self 

It is this great force of fine character which is causing citizens of 
Miami, in the lowest income brackets, to be turned out of jobs paying 
$1 to $1.25 an hour. 

Some unscrupulous employers are replacing them with refugees at 
60, 75, 80 cents an hour. 

In fact, I didn’t include that we have records as low as 45 cents an 
hour because it seems unbelievable, but it is true. 

Employment authorities in Miami estimate the working Cuban holds 
gob i 5,000 jobs in the Miami area. I think the estimate would be 

etter close to 8,000. 

Some of these are jobs created by new small Cuban shops or other 

businesses but most are at the expense of our own marginal workers. 
_ On the one hand, you can only admire the Cuban for his determina- 

tion to stand on his own feet even if he has to work 14-16 hours a day. 

But on the other, this is little comfort to the Miamian who has lost his 

i a Cuban refugee and you cannot blame him for resenting the 
uban. 

As always in this type of situation, the imagined “facts” are much 
worse than the real facts. But it is these imagined ones that create 
community tensions. 

Now, sir, I have the privilege of being one of the directors of the 
urban league and you heard our director, our executive secretary, ear- 
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lier speak to you. I also am an honorary life member of the Puerto 
Rican organization in Miami, another group that is very much affected 
by the Cubans. So I have the opportunity to observe this from the 
three ethnic groups who are affected by this—the Cubans, the Puerto 
Ricans, and the Negroes. So that I feel that I can speak with some 
authority on the fact that Mr. Lang’s testimony was ig tog factual, 
certainly was moderate, and I think his points were from the Negro 
point of view well taken. ie rs 

Fortunately, God bless them, the Negro in Miami is not a person who 
can hate anybody. If he feels any resentment, I think he feels it toward 
those who, as Mr. Lang quoted persons who feel, well, why was all this 
help given to the Cubans and nothing is given in the way of helping 
us? Some comment was made here about the Cuban and the Negro 
living in proximity and the possible difficulties that will arise. is 
I think is an unwarranted inference. MY 

In the first place, geographically in Miami there are virtually no 
Cubans living next to the Negro areas. The Puerto Ricans are liv- 
ing in proximity and there is the interchange along the borders of 
those two peoples. But primarily there is no trouble, will be no 
trouble in that area because of the fact that the Miami Negro is Just 
not that caliber of man. 

We do have tensions that are developing, but I don’t—I am confi- 
dent it is not going to be from the Negro in Miami. 

The Cuban refuges comes to Miami because the short distance be- 
tween two points is the cheapest. He must buy his way out with 
U.S. dollars. Today the average Cuban could not obtain the funds 
to go anywhere else if he wanted to, which he doesn’t. _ 

nee here he is kept here by geography, family, climate, and social 
affinities. The average Cuban Jara the vast hinterland distances of 
the United States. He is concerned that he will find no one who 
speaks Spanish, no one who will share his fears and his hopes. He 
is afraid that he might never be able to get himself and his family 
back to Cuba from such far places as Des Moines, Denver, Kansas 
City. To him, such cities are as distant as Hong Kong is to us. 

ut, the most important and most decisive factor of all is that he 
never wanted to leave Cuba in the first place. Unlike any other mass 
migration to hit our shores, the individuals this time are not seeking 
the “promised land.” 

They have just left it. They love Cuba. They long for Cuba. 
They intend to go back to Cuba. And they are going to stay as geo- 
graphically close to Cuba as possible. That means Miami. 

he reconstituted Revolutionary Council of Cuba, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Jose Miré Cardona, has established a political unity of 
sufficient breadth and depth to bring the war of liberation to Cuba. 
When this increased military action against Castro begins in the near 
future, virtually no Cuban will be able to be pried out of Miami. 

I might explain, since I have noted some questions yesterday that 
somewhat. alluded to this, that we Anglo-Saxons as a group must un- 
derstand that the Latin doesn’t view political—a multitude of po- 
litical parties—as something in the same manner that we do. We 
have been nurtured through our Anglo-Saxon history on two parties 
and anything that approaches a number seems to us incomprehensible, 
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but if you look at the Latin countries throughout the world—Italy, 
France, and into the Americas—this is a common thing. I think 
today—I am not crossing my fingers too much—that the Revolu- 
tionary Council is in the position now to begin the military activities 
against the Castro government, and when that begins, gentlemen, I 
will repeat, you are just not going to get these people out of Miami. 

In a report prepared for President Eisenhower’s representative, 
Mr. Tracy Voorhees, in November of 1960, the present writer pre- 
dicted that the number of Cubans who would be resettled during the 

ear 1961 would not exceed 20 percent of the total refugees in Miami. 
Vith less than a month left in 1961, it is quite clear that the accuracy 
of this prediction has been borne out. 

Resettlement, as practiced, is not the answer to relieving the problem 
of refugee saturation that has hit Miami. For every one Cuban to 
leave Miami this week, four more will arrive. The mathematics of 
the problem is obvious. 

The Hungarian refugee techniques, as currently applied to the 
Cuban situation, are just not the solution. 

Every one of the professional agencies are quick to say, and quite 
truthfully, that this is not—there is no similarity with the Hungarian 
situation. Yet circumstances force them to use the same techniques 
of trying to resettle these people, and we mathematically are falling 
behind every week. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Federal Government should select another city, preferably 
New Orleans, a community with a Latin heritage to establish a new 
Cuban refugee center. 

2. At an early date, perhaps February 1962, all arriving Cubans 
would officially enter the United States through the second city. 

3. This would be accomplished by transferring passengers at the 
pen International Airport into U.S. sibaidiaed Rights to the sec- 
ond city. 

4. Cubans with their own means of support would be free to proceed 
to their own destination from the second city. 

5. Those Cubans who would be dependent upon Federal assistance 
would be given identification and credentials that would require their 
having to draw that assistance at the new refugee center in the second 
city. 

6. Members of divided families, dependent upon Federal assistance, 
would have to reunite in the second city. 


ANALYSIS 


Such a drastic program would give to Miami the opportunity to 
reduce the tremendous load of refugees in our midst. 

It would enable our community to assimilate more easily the vast 
majority of the refugees who simply will not leave Miami. 

It will ease the possibilities of community tensions getting out of 
control because all segments of our community would a, Ri 
clearly that the problem is not to increase but, instead, through con- 
tinued resettlement efforts, will gradually ease. 

784446211 
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Some criticism could be expected on the misinformed grounds that 
es States is forcing the refugees to go where they did not 
wish to. 

There would be some element of truth to this. But when one sees 
as the only alternative the building up of community pressures in 
Miami to the point where, in some part of the city, a mere handful 
of persons ill clash and cause hemispherewide headlines which will 
destroy all that Miami and the United States has done, then such a 
program is fully justified. 

oday Miami is at that point. The Cuban people coming into our 
country will understand and will cooperate. 

There is not too much more that I could add to that other than I 
would certainly go along with the suggestions that have been made 
here that this Federal program be extended into other cities to the 
end that the Cubans woud have something they could fall back on 
during the resettlement in the eventuality of something going wrong 
with our employment efforts. But the second city proposal recognized 
the cold practical fact, gentlemen, that the Cuban situation is entirely 
different from anything that has hit the United States before. 

We have to recognize that these people are not here of their own 
volition in one sense of the word. There is building up (I believe 
Bishop Coleman Carroll told you) a situation already in New Orleans 
where you are soon going to have the same thing happen, in smaller 
numbers, that happened in Miami. The smaller Cuban colony in 
New Orleans is absorbing the Cuban refugee who come there out of 
Delta Airlines, primarily, and you are going to suddenly find that 
this problem is spreading out in New Orleans, but to a lesser degree 
than in Miami. 

But the situation is there and I think New Orleans is the logical 
place for the Government doing what has to be done, to stop the flow 
coming into Miami, not concerning itself primarily with getting 
Cubans out as it is stopping them from coming in. 

The second section, sir—I want to make a comment and TI am going 
to read this and I will then say a few words on it. 

On the visa waiver program—the waiving of visa requirements for 
entry into the United States from Cuba is the very lifeblood of the 
average Cuban in his hopes and plans to escape the ravages of com- 
munism. 

To obtain a visa waiver for some loved one still in Cuba has become 
the preoccupation of virtually every Cuban in the United States. On 
paper it is impossible to convey the anguish, the tensions, the fears, 
and the despair that grips the Cuban family as it sweats out the 
unavoidable time required to process each of the thousands of applica- 
tions which flow into Washington weekly. 

At the receiving end of this fantistic outpouring of human emotions 
hea prereatked and understaffed Visa Office of the Department of 

tate. 

Under the able direction of Mr. Robert F. Hale, this office has de- 
veloped a program that in the past year has brought the true meaning 
and greatness of the United States down to the simple levels of family 
love, of human decency, of humble compassion. 

The impact of that office upon the Cuban people has been electric. 
The staff, working days and nights, Saturdays and Sundays, has done 


ee 
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a fantastic job for the Cubans, for democracy and for the United 
States. We can all be proud of their tremendous service. 

Recommendations: 

1. The present visa waiver program be continued. 

2. The staff be maintained at its present level or, if possible, in- 
creased, 

3. The subcommittee take formal recognition of the superlative job 
being done by Mr. Hale and his dedicated staff. 

_ We bring this up, sir, because of the fact that the budget reduction 
in the State Department of some 500 persons, of which naturally 
a pro rata share we would assume would come out of the Visa Office— 
this program certainly from a humanitarian and from a policy, na- 
tional policy standpoint, is necessary. Since this was written, how- 
ever, I am informed that the problem as far as the Visa Office, 
budget wise and the like is concerned, they are beginning to see a little 
sunshine and what we are concerned with in this matter looks as 
though it is not going to materialize in a reduction of this program. 

The special program and “rule bending” done to bring the children 
of Cuba into the United States, to educate them, to house them, and to 
feed them surely must have the blessing of every American taxpayer, 

Each of us in that category can swell with pride that here, above 
all else, our dollar is well spent. To be a po but vital part in the 
drama of taking from the grasp of communism but one little child is 
a stirring accomplishment. 

This has been done by the thousands, here are thousands of little 
minds that cannot be warped by Communist indoctrination, that can- 
not be taught there is no God, that. cannot be taught to spy on their 
parents. 

But all of this is expensive. Yet, are we going to abandon this pro- 
ram to economy? Can we be the first to say no more children even 
efore Castro takes the same inevitable step himself ? 

That last question is alluding to the problems that apparently 
Health, Education, and Welfare are having with this program and 
the lack of funds that I understand is developing as a result. 

Gentlemen, I do not care what else will go iy the board in the way 
of funds. This is one thing that cannot. We have heard, of course, 
from time to time of the efforts, the laws that are being drawn up to 
prevent any child over the age of five to leave Cuba. 

Last July 26, or prior to that time, when on Fidel’s great. celebra- 
tion we knew there were sitting on his desk laws that would do just 
that. As a result, if the children were kept, that would mean the 
young adults also would be kept behind. There was, according to the 
information supplied to us by the underground, quite a controversy 
between two sets of Fidel’s advisers, the economists and the party line 
Communists. 

The economists maintained that it was necessary to keep the flow 
of U.S. dollars and therefore they were for continuation of allow- 
ing the people to leave. The comment of the party line, of course, as 
we know, is first to grab on to the children. Now the new deadline 
for this to happen is supposedly January 1, 1962. And we just expect 
sooner or later it is going to happen. 

But let me just tell you a few things here that people I think in 
the United States should know about what the Communists in Cuba 
are doing with these children. They are taking the children of under- 
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ground members who have been caught and either jailed or shot and 
to punish the families, these kids are being sent deliberately, being 
picked and sent to Russia as a way of retaliation, as a way of a threat 
to other families of what is going to happen to their own children if 
they do not knuckle under. 

hildren are paraded in front of their fathers in prison as a means 
of extorting confessions. They use the child in every hideous means 

own to man as a lever, as a means to force obedience. 

So I do not think—TI do not care what amount of money is needed. 
I do not believe the American people expect from their Government 
lage | less than taking any child who is a refugee from commu- 
nism and for our taking care of them if necessary. 

So the recommendation is to provide the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with the sufficient funds to continue without 
abatement this program which opens United States for any child who 
is a refugee from communism. 

The school problem: The greatest strain on existing Miami commu- 
nity facilities undoubtedly is upon our Dade County school system. 
Under the direction of Dr. Joe Hall, superintendent of schools, a truly 
fantastic job has been done to accommodate the refugee children. 

Physically, this is a local problem. Financially, it should not be. 
We do not feel that the Federal Government has assumed a fair share 
of these tremendous costs. 

Recommendation : The Federal Government provide a minimum of 
85 percent of all costs and expenses incurred in the education of the 
Cubed refugee children. 

This seems perhaps the point to make mention of a comment that 
was raised here that there are some Cuban children who are not in 
school. We estimate that there are approximately 1,500 children of 
school age, Cuban refugee children, who are not in school. 

This is somewhat of a rotating pool. It is caused by a number of 
factors. The primary one is family instability that oceurs—— 

Senator Harr. The primary problem is what, sir? You say the 
primary reason is what ? 

Mr. | oappeeg [ feel it is the family instability that grips many 
families upon their arrival. They are separated. ‘They may be fami- 
lies of men who are in prison who have managed to get out. They are 
members of families who are split in one way or another. Or they 
just are persons, parents who are somewhat unnerved and unstable ex- 
cepting under their normal environment. 

f think it is a problem, but the community, the refugee commu- 
nity and its leadership attempts by the end of a semester to get these 
children into school. ; 

I would point out on the juvenile delinquency problem, of which 
I am certainly not an authority, but nonetheless I interview and talk 
with approximately 1,000 to 1,500 Cubans a week, so I get a fair pic- 
ture of what is going on. I think that the Cuban control of their 
children is fantastic. That we would have 65 cases in juvenile court 
out of the 14,000 school children plus maybe another 1,500 that are 
not, boy, I think that we could wish that our own record even came 
in sight of this thing. 

These are tremendous people, gentlemen. And juvenile delin- 
quency is not a problem. 
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I would point out to you that a year ago we approached the juvenile 
authorities anticipating with this flow that we would have, we esti- 
mated, 10,000 children by the end of 1961, and there again we were 
fairly accurate, that juvenile delinquency was bound to be a situation 
of some factor. 

We anticipated it would be much greater than it was. It has not 
been. I know. And I am at liberty to represent Dr. Miré on this, 
that the Cuban Revolutionary Council and any of the Cuban leaders, 
when invited by the community authorities responsible for these prob- 
lems, are happy and eager to meet and to discuss any of these problems 
and throw their weight here. 

Now, we have a man who will testify right after me, Mr. Roberto 
Suero—I have not even talked to him about it, but here is a man 
who was the former president of the Rotary Club in Havana and a 
former president of the chamber of commerce in Havana, and I 
know he will back me up by saying that the Cuban leadership in exile 
has only to be asked and told ant suggested what they may need to 
do to assist the community in any of thas problems and the complete 
leadership will be behind them, 

I would like to make a comment here, an acknowledgment, as it is, 
on this last page. 

I would like to read this, that we are proud to take this opportunity, 
before his august colleagues, to commend to public attention the tre- 
mendous behind-the-scenes assistance given to the Cuban refugees by 
Senator Spessard L. Holland of Florida. 

The Senator has taken a lead in encouraging Federal agencies to 
provide assistance to the refugees, to alter viewpoints and policies to 
conform to unusual circumstances, and to “open doors” at high levels 
where decisions are made. 

In particular, to cite but one instance, mention should be made 
of the Senator’s insistence that the movement of Cuban labor leaders 
in exile should be facilitated in and out of the United States as these 
union men seek to stem the tide of communisin elsewhere in the 
Americas. 

When the final chapters of the fight against international com- 
munism in Cuba are written, the name of Senator Spessard Holland 
will occupy an important position. 

I would like to expand a bit upon this labor situation because 
the Senator perhaps is not noted in labor circles for anything but his 
conservative views. But when I went to him with these problems, 
I found in him a man who quickly saw that our immigration laws 
and the like, which were never geared for cold war situations, were 
tending to stand in the way of a fast movement of labor leaders who 
are of particular importance in this fight against communism, and 
we had situations where we would get—we had a conference in Brazil 
where we sent three of the top 2 leaders in exile to Brazil. 

They carried resolutions passed by the labor unions in exile in 
support of the United States, and when they get down to Brazil, we 
could not get them back without a great deal of difficulty. 

Now, we have tremendous cooperation from the eer ment of 
State and some cooperation with bnmigration, I guess, but we need, 
I might suggest to you gentlemen that you consider permissive type 
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of legislation, perhaps jointly with the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General, when situations of interest to the United States 
occur, that we can move people in and out of the United States. 

One of the greatest and finest groups fighting communism are the 
students. These youngsters of the universities, are a tremendous 
bunch of clean ieids . They have gotten onto TV, in debates in Latin 
America with the pro-Castro people and the results have been elec- 
trifying. You can do more sending these kids than you can the gray 
haired politician, whom everybody tends to suspect of ulterior motives. 
But with the Latin tolerance and appreciation of the youngster in 

lities, the position the students hold in politics in Latin America is 
1igh. We have gotten these kids down there and we could not get 
them back to their families here, not because we did not get the co- 
operation but because the laws were never geared for this type of 
thing. 

So I mention this to you, that we have a number of laws in our 
country that in this world of the cold war and the fight against 
communism, we must get ourselves in shape so the things that are 
of interest to the United States do not have some redtape in section 
122(a) which says you cannot do it when everybody, including those 
who read the section, know that this is something we have got to do. 

So I mention that to you, sir, as something that is a corollary with 
the problems you are facing here. 

There are a couple of items which I think are of interest to you. 
Questions were asked by one gentleman here yesterday as to whether 
the witness felt that people were coming in from Cuba because they 
just wanted to come here. Words to that effect. 

May I point out that it never was particularly difficult for a Cuban 
or any Latin American who wished to emigrate to the United States 
to do so. They are nonquota countries and therefore, if a person 
wanted to have come, he would have come prior to this. 

In our office, in our work, close work particularly with the labor 
leaders, we make a concerted effort to see that the worker can get 
into the United States as well as the person who may have individuals 
here who have the money to send down. A greater percentage of 
laboring men are coming now. It would be interesting to note that 
although we cannot provide the names, because we do not know posi- 
tively and we woul not want to tip any hands, but the boats that 
come over are mostly fishermen, campesinos, people of the lower eco- 
nomic level who have no one here, who have no means of communiecat- 
ing really, and they get in a boat and they come. 

Now, we estimate from the inquiries which we get that there are 
approximately now—there have been a hundred of these men, women 
and children who have been lost at sea in these unworthy boats. I 
think this illustrates the tragedy that we have at our doorstep. These 
are not people that are coming because, all right, they have lost their 
business and they have lost their funds, and so forth, and “now let us 
get out. If we could operate in business, we would stay.” No, 
sir. These are people. These are campesinos, these are fishermen and 
these are workers for whom this revolution was supposed to do so 
much. Now their only way out is by boat, basically, because they have 
no money, and they are doing it, they are getting into boats that leak 
and that never show up over here. 


rere 
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So believe me, gentlemen, the people do not come here because they 
just—well, “let us take advantage of a good thing and get on relief” — 
I think it was a tragic statement for a witness to have made and cer- 
tainly it is so far from the truth that it is laughable if it were not 
tragic. That is about it unless there are any questions. 

Senator Harr. I am glad for every line and word of your testi- 
mony from beginning toend. It wasexcellent. 

Mr. Rotiason. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harr. You certainly laid it on the line with respect to our 
obligation at least toward cite, for whom there is still time left 
remote from communism. 

You paid a tribute to Senator Holland. I know that he will, be- 
cause we are all human, be delighted to see it in the record. 1 am 
delighted to have it in there because his colleagues will be pleased to 
see your point of view expressed. 

Mr. Rouuason. You know, sir, in the political jargon of today, the 
Senator is a conservative, and in our area I am known as a liberal. 
I found in the Senator that he is first of all an American and we have 
sat at length and discussed these problems, and anything that T have 
shown that was needed for this thing and I have come to him, any 
partisanship ends at the border as far as Senator Holland is con- 
cerned, and that is what makes America what it is. 

Senator Harr. That is a description which all of us wish to be 
applied to us and certainly it is wonderful to have it applied to 
Senator Holland. 

On one specific point, relocation, I take it that while you feel it 
would be, for reasons you have described, desirable to establish a 
second port with a refugee center there, you would nonetheless con- 
dition Federal aid to any refugee on his remaining in the area of that 
second center. Isthat right? 

Mr. Rotiason. Not exactly, sir. I was emphasizing there the point 
of their not being allowed to come to Miami, Elsewhere in the proc- 
ess of relocating these people, I think it is proper. But I simply know 
what we are facing in Miami and that if there was the alternative 
of these people working their way back to Miami, they would come 
here. They would come there, sir, no question about it. 

But to get them into Chicago or Kansas City or New York or Los 
Angeles and have a program where these people would feel, “Well, if 
T do not. make out, I am not penniless,” and these points that were 
taken by Bishop Carroll and several others are very well taken. These 
regulations are forcing the Cuban to remain in Miami, even those who 
desire to leave. 

Frankly, this program that has been worked out for the doctors, 
which everyone takes a great deal of pride in, and I think justifiably 
from that point of view, we who are planning and looking forward 
to the time that Cuba is back in the hands of democracy feel that one 
of the greatest shortages that is going to be in post-Castro period, as 
1am sure there will be, will be medical, because this thing is so unique 
that when we do something to accomplish one thing, particularly as 
with the doctors, they are going to remain here, I believe. 

They will be human, They have gone through this. Their income 
wil] be greater. Their standards of living will be higher. And to 
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expect them maybe in 2 years’ time, or whatever it might be, to as a 
group go back, I think we are expecting more of human nature than 
we will see. 

I am mentioning these as cold hard facts, that the more we relocate 
the professional, the less Cuba is going to have of that same profession 
in the post-Castro period when they are going to need them badly. 

I am not offering that as something we should not do. I am just 
saying these are facts as we see them. 

_ Senator Harr. You help make the point that there is not just one 
single principle that we can find to resolve this, but a conflict of 
principles. 

Mr. Rotuason. Whatever you do good, you automatically do some- 
thing else bad depending on what angle you are looking at. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Rollason, I assume that in connection with your 
first recommendation on page 6, that the Federal Government should 
select another city with a Latin heritage, preferably New Orleans, to 
establish a new urban refugee center, one of the objectives would be 
to take the load off Miami. 

At the present time the rate of arrivals is approximately 1,500 or 
1,600 a week, so that, in the course of about 1 year, New Orleans would 
have about the same refugee population that Miami now has. 

How kindly do you think the people of New Orleans would look 
ge this, inasmuch as considerable concern is expressed by the people 
of Miami regarding the problem of refugees being placed in their 
community ? 

Mr. Rotuason. Well, sir, I feel that the Health, Education, and 
Welfare, as I understand from what I read in the paper, is gearing 
for a more intensive relocation, a program that will speed, they feel— 
I feel they are more optimistic than I am—the relocation of the 
Cuban out of Miami. 

I feel this will be easier in New Orleans for several reasons. 

In the first place, it is an industrial city. Miami is not. 

In the second place, the very fact that the Cuban is not really where 
he wants to be, Miami, and if he is not, and dependent upon public 
funds, if he is not permitted to go to Miami, thea he will be of an 
easier mind to go elsewhere provided again, as the bishop so well 
pointed out—and let me say that I am a Protestant Sunday school 
teacher—that he has a very clear grasp that if we can do from a 
propaganda and publicity standpoint what we did with our Hungar- 
1ans, in acquainting the rest of the country and really using the facili- 
ties of the Government in the employment statistics type of thing, out 
of New Orleans, you won’t have the problem you have out of Miami. 

For those reasons I think a better job can be done than can be done 
out of Miami. 

Now, it is impossible. You cannot even catch up with what is this 
week. Forget last week. This week. And if they believe they are 
getting about, as you understand it, 400 Cubans a week out of Miami 
and getting in 1,600, 1,800 a week, if they think they can get 1,600 or 
1,800 out of Miami a week, more power to them. I do not think they 
can do it, and I think Miami needs a breather. 

I think you have seen indications here from the testimony, some 
that I think has been unwarranted, but basically there is the under- 
lying fact that there are tensions building, from a very small segment, 
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but those of us that are close to the cold war type of planning realize 
that 20 people in some kind of a fracas can make it sound like all the 
United States is against the anti-Castro Cubans when it gets into the 
headlines elsewhere. 

We certainly need to avoid that situation, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, the second thing I would note is that most of 
your recommendations, or at least several of them, appear to be 

redicated on a fairly early return of Cuban refugees to Cuba. Mr. 

oodward, the Under Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 

appeared before the committee yesterday and we did not get such a 
feeling from him. 

He did refer to the fact that recently the Organization of American 
States had voted to have a meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
American nations to consider the Cuban problem and what actions 
ought to be taken with regard to it. But in any event, I think at the 
present sitting, at least, we must assume that this is an unknown 
quantity. 

Mr. Roriason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, in that context, and allowing for the limited 
capacity that most American communities have to absorb and provide 
employment for a considerable addition in population, is it not still 
somewhat unfair to have in such a community a group of people who 
are in effect condemned to unemployment and dependence on public 
lar, for survival? I am thinking of the statement Mr. Micocci 
made, and Mr. Micocci is here with us today, in an address before the 
Protestant Latin American Emergency Committee in Miami. He 
said, in effect, that continued idleness in a situation of the kind we have 
in Miami will make bums out of the Cubans and make bums out of 
anybody, including Americans, if continued for an indefinite period 
of time. I think he said that with the greatest kindness. I know 
Mr. Micocci, and that he is acutely concerned with human values. 

Now, your recommendations run contrary to those made by others 
for the resettlement of Cuban refugees throughout the United States. 
I just wonder if you wish to comment further on this. 

Mr. Rotiason. Well, sir, I recognize these run counter and T would 
point out, as I told Mr. Voorhees a year ago, your ideas will not work 
in this situation. I only point to the record to show you that they 
still are not working; I maintain that. I admire the optimism of Mr. 
Micocci in augmenting the efforts, but I still state that out of Miami 
it won’t work. I think out of New Orleans it will. 

In the first place, sir, it gets cold in New Orleans, The people 
are not going to be able to be mentally afraid of going into the cold. 
They will be there. Therefore, going somewhere else in the North 
is not going to be such a bad step. 

They are geographically much further from Cuba than they wish 
to be. They have made a first big step and therefore a bigger step 
won’t be as bad as it is trying te Fe pulled away 90 miles from Ha- 
vana. 

You have a different set, of psychological circumstances than we 
have in holding the people in Miami, and it is just my personal opin- 
ion that out of New Orleans it won’t be the buil up that there has 
in Miami. There won’t be the avoidance to—avoidance in sidestep- 
ping relocation. 
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I think that Miami can handle the group it has. I think there will 
be a normal—if we keep up this 400 a week roughly, as I understand 
the figure is, fine. We will gradually ease the situation. But you 
must recognize that Miami has a seasonal employment slump, sir, 
at summertime, even under normal conditions, and if we continue at 
a rate of a thousand a week between now and summer, that is the 
ode of time that if there is going to be difficulty, community dif- 

culty, and it would only be on a very small scale, as I told you at 
the opening, I am not concerned about these Miamians as a whole be- 
cause Miami is a wonderful place and wonderful people, and they 
know that their destiny—they have got to meet this thing but they 
recognize there is a limit to everything and we have reached that 
limit, and this is an honorable and a logical place, and I think Mr. 
Macucci and his people would have a much easier time working out 
of New Orleans than they would out of Miami, sir. 

That is the comment I have, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not believe I have any further questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rotxason. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Johnson. 


Mr. Jounson. Now, Mr. Arthur Rosichan, who is the director of the 
Miami Jewish Federation. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR ROSICHAN, DIRECTOR, MIAMI JEWISH 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Rostcnan. Senator Hart, Mr. Johnson, gentlemen, I am going 
to attempt very briefly to summarize the material that I sent in. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Rosichan, may I say at this point, that in the 
record there will be printed in full your prepared statement. You 
may add such comments as you like. 


The prepared statement of Mr. Rosichan follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. ROSICHAN, EXECUTIVE DirEcTOR, GREATER MIAMI 
JEWISH FEDERATION 


The Greater Miami Jewish Federation, of which I am the executive director, 
is the central community organization of the Jewish community of Greater Miami 
and all of Dade County. Its responsibilities include planning for all social 
welfare and health services, and financing those services through the conduct 
of a yearly campaign, and through relationships with the local United Fund 
and other organizations. 

As a central organization, it carries out its work through a number of indi- 
vidual services, each one of which has its own board and own professional staff 
to carry out specific programs in the field of social welfare or of health. 

To indicate the nature of the services needed beyond those furnished by the 
department of health and welfare, I shall mention a few of these organizations 
which are the most intimately concerned in giving basic services to the families 
who comprise the Cuban Jewish refugee group. 

(1) Greater Miami Jewish Community Center.—Offers recreational services 
and group care services to nursery school children, youngsters, adolescents, 
adults, and senior citizens in four different locations in Greater Miami. 

(2) Jewish Family and Children’s Service—Basically responsible for prob- 
lems of the individual and of the family and for foster home care for children 
and treatment of children in their own homes. 

(3) Jewish Vocational Service.—Carries on a program of employment service, 
guidance service, and operates a sheltered workshop for handicapped individuals, 

(4) Mount Sinai Hospital—As its name implies, Mount Sinai Hospital has 
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both inpatient and outpatient services available to those who aren’t in a posi- 
tion to pay for those services. 

(5) National Council of Jewish Women, Miami section.—This organization 
has traditionally carried on a program of migration services and assistance to 
immigrants in developing citizenship status, and they have been particularly 
active in the present Cuban situation. 

The five agencies above have been the core services coordinated through the 
Greater Miami Jewish Federation in assisting in the adjustment and integra- 
tion of Cuban Jewish refugees within the limits of Dade County. 

I should like to review briefly the development of our local service to Cuban 
newcomers. Miami is a major port of entry because of its nearness to Cuba, 
and although newcomers began trickling in to the United States beginning in 
1959, the summer of 1960 saw the Miami community swing into action to measure 
the size of the problem and to develop ways and means of meeting it. 

Through the stimulation of the local welfare planning council, a Miami Cuban 
refugee committee was convened by the mayor of Miami and by the president of 
the welfare planning council. A quick look at the number of people coming in 
and the evidence of their needs, convinced this group that local resources were 
inadequate to cope with the problem and that governmental agencies, State and 
Federal resources would be needed to meet the emerging problems that this group 
presented. 

An appeal went out from this committee to the State and Federal Governments 
for help. The State government responded by opening a special employment 
center for Cubans as an adjunct to the U.S. Employment Service and State 
employment service in Miami. The Federal Government sent down Mr. Tracy 
Voorhees, formerly coordinator of the Hungarian program at Camp Kilmer. 
Immediately a center where Cuban refugees could register, both for employment 
and to state their other needs, was opened. In it were representatives of the 
Federal Government, but primarily it was a center for representatives of several 
national migration agencies which had their headquarters there. Most of these 
had had representatives in Miami for a few weeks prior, all of them becoming 
involved in activities of varying degrees, furnishing food, furnishing emergency 
clothing, handling registration, ete. 

Mr. Voorhees secured some relatively large gifts from corporations which had 
been nationalized in Cuba, in order to meet the needs of the newcomers to Miami. 
This money was distributed among these private agencies, notably the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and its local adjuncts, the International Rescue 
Committee, the United Hias Service, and the Church World Service. 

Agreements were entered into with these national agencies to stimulate re- 
settlement and a program to help in the care of unaccompanied children was 
initiated. 

Immediately after the Kennedy administration was inaugurated, Secretary 
Ribicoff was designated by the President to come to Miami to survey the situation 
and to determine additional steps that might be necessary. After a thorough 
investigation, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare moved into the 
picture. A relief policy was developed with money made available through the 
department. All Cuban newcomers were registered and those family units eli- 
gible for relief were given a maximum allowance of $100 per family while re- 
ferrals were being made at the same time to the national migration agencies for 
resettlement purposes. Surplus commodities were also made available and the 
Department eventually was authorized to pay for outpatient service carried on in 
hospitals. 

ye parallel to this took place in the Miami Jewish community. 
The first Cuban newcomers came to the United States late in 1959 but in 1960 
the nature and size of the problem began to manifest itself to the Jewish 
community during a time when the Jewish community was facing serious 
problems itself, in financing health and welfare services. The united fund 
had not made its goal in the campaign and since the fund was responsible for 
a large portion of support for two local agencies of federation who were 
involved in the Cuban program, its failure resulted in a substantial reduction 
to the federation for the support of these two agencies. 

Additionally, Miami had become one of the soft spots in the economy of the 
Nation. Miami exists primarily from a tourist economy with tourism having 
dropped steadily since 1958, so that a severe economic recession existed in 
Miami during this period. 
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The combined Jewish appeal campaign suffered as a result of this recession 
with its own proceeds down by 10 percent over 1960, with the result that there 
was a very serious and sizable cutback, both in allocation to and in services 
given by the local agencies. 

Nonetheless, in the face of all of these problems, the Miami Jewish com- 
munity (particularly the professional heads of the agencies comprising federa- 
tion) recognized the national implication of the problem and faced up to the 
acceptance of the responsibilities which it required. 

Prior to October 1960 only two of our local agencies had been really in- 
volved—the National Council of Jewish Women had been registering Cuban 
Jews who were concerned about their citizenship status and about getting 
others out of Cuba; and the Jewish Vocational Service, to which newcomers 
had come in varying numbers, to secure jobs. 

Through the National Council of Jewish Women, and through several meet- 
ings with Cuban Jewish newcomers whom we had gotten together in town, 
a list of some 400 Jewish families who had come to Miami from Cuba, was 
compiled. 

Havaese the Cuban Jews were not too knowledgeable about social and health 
services which the community offered, the president of federation sent a 
letter to all of the families whose names were known to us, advising them of 
the services available in the local community, and suggesting that they call 
directly upon local agencies for service and help. 

This letter initially evoked a small response but in a short period of time 
the response became greater. Since October 1960 the demands for service have 
increased to the point where we should have had to put limitations upon some 
aspects of the program because of our inability to meet those aspects properly, 
but we haven’t done so. 

The Miami Jewish community recognized immediately also that this was not 
purely a local problem, and called upon the United Hias Service, which is the 
national migration agency of the Jewish community of American, to assist in 
assessing the problem and in helping us to properly coordinate our activities 
in meeting its local aspects. 

The United Hias Service which had been in the community prior to the summer 
of 1960, and which is now located in the Cuban Refugee Center, came to the 
rescue of the Miami Jewish community, not only by setting up a major resettle- 
ment operation and by developing its own port and dock services here, but also 
by supplementing financially the Greater Miami Jewish Federation, so that the 
agencies of federation were in a position to carry out the services which were 
requested of them. 

Prior to the setting up of the Cuban Refugee Center with its program of Federal 
aid, the United Hias Service had also absorbed the cost of financial aid to Jewish 
families coming to the Jewish Family & Children’s Service. 

Because of the volume of premigration work in the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the United Hias Service agreed to provide and pay for an additional 
full-time secretary in addition to the fact that they found it essential and neces- 
sary to set up their own port and dock service in Miami. 

The volume of requests made of the Jewish Family & Children’s Service, 
particularly in the case of children, developed to the point where early in 1961 
the United Hias paid for a half-time, child care worker and then for a period of 6 
months, for a full-time, child care worker, which has since been reduced to a 
half-time, child care worker. This child care worker had a very difficult job 
because it involves not only the problem of investigating homes for children 
who were to stay permanently in Miami, but of finding and investigating homes 
for children who are to be placed temporarily in Miami, with the eventual plan 
for resettlement outside of the city. 

Additionally, we found a number of new Cubans coming to our Jewish centers 
and because of the need for integration of these people in our community, we 
had no choice but to open the door for membership to them, regardless of the fact 
that we receive little, if any, payment for our services. 

At this point I should mention that the basic criterion for the services that we 
give to Cuban Jewish refugees through our agencies, is the determination that 
the settlement of the family in Miami is a valid one. Without this criterion, 
our services would be swamped, so that before giving intensive service in any of 
our agencies, with the exception of the Jewish Center, we clear with the United 
Hias Service, to make sure that there is not a resettlement program out of Miami 
being developed for the family. 
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This criterion holds true for whatever we do in the way of supplementation in 
our family service and also for intensive vocational service in our Jewish Voca- 
tional Service as well. 

I would like to say an additional word about the United Hias Service. Ever 
since the first word came from Cuba that Jews were leaving, they have been alert 
and involved in the situation. Although they had no local representative, we in 
federation acted as their representative and they immediately began sending 
down staff to hold conferences not only with us, but with Cubans coming into 
ao States so that they might determine the real dimensions of this 
problem. 

As I indicated before, United HIAS swung into action with the opening of the 
center, furnished a trained resettlement worker here, and a port and dock worker 
who meets every plane as it comes in, and assists families who may be destined 
for other places as well as Miami. Their representatives have done a heroic 
job in the field of resettlement, but more remains to be done. 

The Cubans who are coming now, and who have been coming for the last few 
months, are facing the problem of readjustment in a new land. This is a prob- 
lem for all of them, but especially so in the case of many for whom this is the 
second or third immigration, and there have been, particularly among the Jewish 
group, a number of those. 

The initial group who came here had resources, and their adjustment has not 
created any problem, because they have been able to find opportunities to engage 
in business, industry, or their professions, and in certain professions, with the 
assistance of national movements in their own professional fields, numbers have 
been able to get positions in other communities. 

The bulk of the problem remains in Miami, and it is an unusual problem in that 
it constitutes a national migration whose end point is a locality which does not 
have the resources, employmentwise and jobwise, to integrate the total number 
who are here. The majority of pepole who have come, regardless of their re- 
ligion, are small businessmen, clerks, unskilled laborers, housewives, and the 
future in Miami does not look attractive for them. They want to remain here 
because the climate is attractive and it is close enough to home, in case anything 
should happen, so that they can return. 

The national migration agencies have taken on the basic job of trying to 
persuade as many as they can that their opportunities do not lie here, but that 
they lie elsewhere in the United States. 

This is, therefore, not a problem of a local community—this is a national mi- 
gration problem in which the Federal Government must invest all of its skills 
and its resources in order to find a solution for the problem. 

Those pepole who have skills and strengths, who have the possibility of being 
or becoming good citizens, as other waves of immigration have provided us good 
citizens in the past, may be harmed if the utmost effort is not made to find them 
ways to make a living and to develop a new life. 

It is my contention that this matter can be best accomplished outside of Miami 
because Miami as a port of entry is not the same thing as Miami—a permanent 
community in which to live. 

Those of us who have lived with this problem have seen the development of 
group tensions. We have listened to complaints that Cubans are taking jobs 
away from other ethnic groups. We have seen our already strained educational 
facilities overstrained by the admission of youngsters who have a perfect right 
to good schooling which is the right of every child in this country. Competition 
for positions, competition for housing, competition in education, and the resulting 
competitions and strains are inevitable as long as the bulk of the Cuban new- 
comers remain in Miami. 

This is a continuing problem and a continuing challenge that faces not only 
this city of ours, but our State and Federal Government. There must be some 
further and more concentrated effort made to develop a wider dispersal of these 
newcomers, and this will require the cooperation of many communities—large and 
small—in this country. 

The dimensions of this problem have strained the resources of the local com- 
munity, but we are willing to work within these strained resources locally and 
nationally, to do what we can for the Cuban Jewish group. But this is more 
than a problem for sectarian groups alone. It is a problem and a challenge for 
all who believe in the inalienable rights of human beings. 
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Mr. Rostcuan. I would merely like to add a comment or two. I 
just want to say this: that this is only the recounting of what one 
small community or one small segment of a community has done for 
a small segment of the Cuban escapee group, and that is the Jewish 
community of Miami. I want to say that we have treated them as 
we would treat any newcomers because Jewish migration, Jewish 
escapees, Jewish persecutions are not new. There have been waves 
of refugees coming into the United States and Jewish communities 
in the United States for the last hundred years, and Jewish communi- 
ties have been organized totakecareofthem. _ : 

Through the aegis of the Greater Miami Jewish Federation, through 
the sclat agencies we have, we have met the needs of those who have 
come as best we could with the backing of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and with the assistance of the national migra- 
tion service of the national Jewish community, the United HIAS 
Service, which is based in New York, and which has had a representa- 
tive in Miami since early in 1960 and has worked with us in attempting 
to coordinate the programs we have been able to on 

These are newcomers like any other newcomers. They have psycho- 
logical difficulties. They develop insecurities. And we have had to 
work with those insecurities. We have counseled with them, given 
them recreational opportunities. We have given them medical serv- 
ice, we have tried to find jobs, supplementing the State employment 
service. We do not ask them when they come to our centers whether 
they are Cuban Jews or what. they are. We take them in and we put 
them into the program. ae : 

Our Council of Jewish Women has done a masterful job in handling 
people who are interested in what they could do about their immigra- 
tion status and their citizenship status. _ : 

I would like to plead for a continuation of the visa waiver system 
which has been in effect because I think this has been a wonderful 
thing and has helped reunite families in a fashion that nothing else 
could have done. ; cde 

We have had some problems, like every other organization has, 
particularly with unaccompanied children. Being social work agen- 
cies, we found foster homes for them, we supervised them even in 
their own relatives’ homes and at the present time we have some 60 
or 70 children in homes we are supervising, unaccompanied Cuban 
children whom we are supervising, and as their families come in, we 
try to do something toward getting them together with their families. 
This has been done, despite the fact that the Jewish community and 
the general community represented by the voluntary agencies in Miami 
have had some financial problems, because the voluntary agencies have 
not had the kind of basic financial support in Miami that we would 
like them to have or that they should have. 

Our national agency, the United HIAS Service, has even gone so far 
as to help us by subsidizing our local programs because we did not have 
the money to carry them. They have had a resettlement worker and 
a port and dock worker in Miami. One of the criteria for service in 
our own local agencies, and it is an unusual criterion, is that we are 
interested in knowing whether the National Migration Service and 
the HIAS have any resettlement plans, because if they have resettle- 
ment: plans for the family, our service 1s very brief and sometimes no 
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service at all is given, because we believe in resettlement from Miami. 

On the matter of tensions, I am happy to say in the Jewish com- 
munity there have not been any tensions because of Cubans. We have 
not had any complaints regarding preferential treatment. We have 
not had any complaints regarding the slowdown in general education. 
As I say, this might be because of the fact that the Jewish community 
Is accustomed to waves of migration, and accepts newcomers as they 
are and tries to integrate them into the local community. 

This however, is not to say that there are no problems when a na- 
tional migration is localized in a local community. 

I think the causes of tensions are many. But basically they are two. 
One is an emotional cause, call it if you will in terms of the sociologist, 
the dislike of the unlike. And the other, of course, is economic. 
Tension is noid. fp created when a person does not have a job and 
tension is created too if a person has had a job taken away from him 
by a lower priced employee—I think there is probably some inevita- 
bility as far as group tensions are concerned in Miami as between 
ethnic groups, and to reduce them I would like to plead for a much 
more aggressive approach and a much more substantial approach to 
the whole program of relocation. 

I do not believe in compulsory resettlement. I do not think it will 
solve any problem and it may create some new ones. But I think the 
stimulation to successful group relocation is successful individual 
resettlement, and in answer to a question that Mr. Johnson asked of 
one of the previous speakers, I think that one successful individual 
resettlement in a community, one successfully planned resettlement 
in a community, can bring 25 additional resettlements of families. 
I think that this can be done, but that it would require an exploration 
of the techniques of the national migration agencies in the resettle- 
ments that they have carried on to see what approach has been suc- 
cessful and what has not been successful, how ie have managed to 
establish security for the family at the point of relocation, and how 
they have man to establish not only job security but the psycho- 
i security that an escapee or refugee family needs. 

don’t think these group tensions are going to boil over in Miami, 
nor do I think that they will break open. I think that a community 
that is on its toes, and Miami is at this point, will find ways of coping 
with tensions as they arise. 

The problem is to keep them from arising, and I think a fairly good 
job has been done up to the present time. And I think a better job 
would be done if there was a much greater amount of relocation and 
resttlement out of Miami. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harr. Specifically, how many Jewish families have so far 
as you know come in from Cuba? 

[r, Rostcuan, We don’t know because nobody really knows what 
the original Jewish community of Cuba was like or how many fami- 
lies it consisted of. Our guess is, and I think the United HIAS 
Service will have better figures, that there have been somewhere be- 
tween a thousand and 1,500 Jewish families that came out of Cuba 
into Miami. A few came into New York also. 

Mr. Jounson. In that connection, Senator, a report from the refu- 
gee center in Miami—and this would reflect only those who had 
registered at the center—as of November 27, indicated 939 units. 
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Now, this would be either individuals or families. They had sought 
the counsel and assistance of the United HIAS. 

_ Mr. Rostcuan. And there are more, I think, Mr. Johnson, who 
have never registered. 

_ Mr. Jonnson. Oh, I think that is a reasonable presumption in all 
instances. 

Senator Harr. You remind us that the Jewish community is—per- 
haps rich is not the right adjective, but nonetheless I use it—rich in the 
experience of constant waves of new arrivals reflecting pressures of 
ps gong or political unrest across the world. Is it fair to say that 

ased on that experience, while the reason for every wave may be the 
same; namely, a deprivation of freedom, the things that have to be 
done to meet it must be sort of tailor made for each individual wave? 
Am I right in that assumption, that each new major refugee group re- 
quires techniques that were not before employed ? 

Mr. Rostcwan. I don’t know that I would agree with you, Senator. 
I think the techniques of resettlement are not that much different; I 
think that—— 

Senator Harr. I would like you to speak to that because I am waver- 
ing on that point as I listen to these witnesses. 

r. Rostcuan. I think that sometimes there is an essential differ- 
ence in resettlement based upon the reason for the refugee wave. Ini- 
tially this group, of course, were poised on one leg, ready to go back 
to Cuba, so there wasn’t too much in the way of resettlement that any- 
body could do for them at that point. I believe, however, that if the 
resources of trained and experienced organizations with profession- 
ally trained employees are brought to bear on this problem, and if 
communities are organized to understand that there is a problem and 
it is a problem they have to share in meeting, the techniques of re- 
settlement are not particularly different. It is the willingness to ac- 
cept the stranger. It is the willingness to help find hima job. Itisa 
willingness to help find furniture, a willingness to help him with 
English lessons which newcomers need, and it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether it is a German or a Hungarian or a Cuban refugee. 
The techniques which are employed from the standpoint of commun- 
ity organization are exactly the same. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Our next witness is Mr. Robert Suero, who is a mem- 
ber of the advisory council to Cuban refugee center. We have him 
described here as a former president of the Cuban Chamber of Com- 
merce. I understand we are corrected on that. It was the Havana 
Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERTO SUERO, MEMBER, ADVISORY COUNCIL, 
CUBAN REFUGEE CENTER 


Senator Harr. The committee bids you welcome, sir. You may 
read your statement if you wish. 

Mr. Sueno. I consider it an honor to have been invited to appear 
by this subcommittee on a hearing regarding Cuban a, oa 

As a Cuban, having been president for 8 years of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Republic of Cuba, owning my own import business, 
I wish to express my gratitude for the help being given to all my 
countrymen who are receiving not only financial assistance, but also 
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food and medical assistance, free education for their children, English 
classes for adults so they will be better prepared to obtain jobs or to 
improve in them, as well as the great cooperation received from the 
State Department authorities asd all other local, State and Federal 
agencies, who are doing such a magnificent job at the refugee center, 
which is also utilizing the great experience of the four voluntary 
agencies and who are doing so much for the Cuban refugees. 

Without this help, living conditions would have been disastrous, as 
so many of them are fo to leave Cuba without any money whatso- 
ever because of the Communist practice of punishing those who refuse 
to live under their tyranny. 

This wonderful aid being given to Cubans does not represent only 
money spent in helping refugees, it represents an investment in good 
will throughout the world, because the fact that the United States is 
helping the Cubans that escape the Communist-controlled Cuba is a 
sign to all democratic nations that the United States, a great bulwark 
of democracy, is ready to help all men who are trying to escape Com- 
munist domination and help them to live in freedom, following the 
democratic principles that have made this country the greatest nation 
in the wel. 

This will give all the Latin American countries an indication that 
they are not alone in their struggle against. communism and it will 
reassure them that the United States stands ready to help. I feel 
that. the money used to help the refugees is not really an expenditure 
without benefits, for it can be considered an investment which will 
have definite favorable results. 

We are aware that. the influx of Cuban refugees in the Miami area 
is creating a bit of unrest and friction with the local population, I 
believe that this has been greatly exaggerated. The presence of 
Cubans in Miami has been used by the inept to excuse their ineptness, 
by others desirous of public attention, who though ignorant of true 
facts, seek to make the most of any situation and by the Castroists 
who have infiltrated in this area from Cuba and are trying desperately 
to create ill feelings between Cubans and Americans. 

It is known to the authorities of the city of Miami, that no Cuban 
has been involved in any major crime and that there is no juvenile 
delinquency and whatever violations of the law have occurred have 
been minor incidents due in great part to their lack of knowledge of 
American laws. 

In this moment I want to say that it was really very sad to hear 
today that the juvenile delinquency is increasing. It is no doubt, as 
Judge Culbreath said, that the best of the Cubans were the people 
arriving in the beginning. Now, they are running from fear. They 
are from all levels of society. It happens, too, and he said it, that 
many of the boys below 16 years of age have to come alone because 
the visa waivers are pean | for them but not so easy for the older 
people, and this boy doesn’t have real control. But my statement was 
taken from another judge that visited the Rotary Club of Miami, as 
I was a member of the Rotary Club of Cuba, This statement was 
made. That is why I repeat it. 

Efforts have been made through radio and television in Spanish 
programs to educate the Cubans as to their behavior, informing them 
of American customs which they are gradully adapting themselves 
to with great. ease. 

784446212 
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This influx also presents a problem in the educational system in 
Dade County. Not only due to the large number of Cuban children 
who have been admitted to the schools, but also because of the lan- 

barrier which is always a deterrent in the ability of the chil- 
ren to learn quickly. It also creates a problem in medical facilities 


and hospital care in thisarea. Although many Cubans are well trained 


in specialized jobs, they find themselves idee manual labor in 
order to survive and thus not have to depend on ai from the refugee 
center. Many workers and laborers, residents of Miami, feel that 
Cubans are taking their jobs away from them. This, in part, is not 
true, for many American workers specialized in one trade, when they 
ure out of a job will not accept any other than their trade. If local 
firms are employing Cuban workers at less than the going wage, or 
the w set by law, then it is these firms creating the friction, not 
le Ontens who are grateful for any chance to work, regardless of 
the wage. 

Miami has benefited in the business world through the establishment 
of many new businesses with Cuban capital and run by experienced 
Cuban businessmen. A great number of houses and apartments which 
would have been empty during this period due to the lack of tourist 
trade are now filled to capacity. Department stores, food stores, au- 
tomobile dealers in new and used cars, and many other public services 
have made a tremendous sale to Cubans, as not all of us are dependent 
on the refugee center, for thousands of us were able to bring before 
Castro large sums of money asa precautionary measure. 

In regard to job openings in other States of the Union, I feel that 
Cubans should accept them when available, regardless of their fear of 
the cold weather, separation from their family and friends, and the 
extension of the distance from Cuba to which they hope to return 
some day. 

At this very moment I am going to make another comment. It 
happens that when a person is relocated, the trip is paid to the final 
destination, but some of them for one reason or another have failed 
in the work and then it is difficult for them in those places. Besides 
that, you have to consider that in Miami they have the better help from 
friends, and besides that, the aid is given in the city of Miami, Dade 
County, but doesn’t happen if you go to Chicago or San Francisco, 
So after you lose a job for one reason or another, perhaps it will be 
so pate to start to return to Miami because the aid is only given at 

iami. 

I believe that it should be insisted upon that Cubans accept jobs 
outside the State of Florida, for this would lighten the burden of the 
refugee center and open facilities for the new ones that arrive every 
week, for as long as conditions of terror and fear exist in Cuba, more 
and more of them will come to this land of freedom and human rights. 

Many Cubans feel that they would like to be residents of this coun- 
try, and may I suggest that a bill be presented to Congress making it 
possible for Cubans who are desirous of becoming residents to do so, 
without having to leave the country to obtain this privilege? Many 
ae not in a financial position to undertake such a trip. 

As you know, for Cubans now, if you want to become a resident— 
I am not talking about a citizen—you have to apply to a consulate 
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i e United States, and in the very last moment you have 
rg ce oo. country and come back with the card of residence. 
I am doing that ig at oronto, Canada. 

‘ Hart. Where! 

ie ae Toronto, Canada. Some of them have gone to eee 

America. Very few to South America because conditions in Sout 
American countries, as you know, are very difficult ones. The same 
; pply to Mexico. 
: We sean forget the excellent job done by the State ode eee: 
and the Immigration Service in facilitating the admittance into the 
United States of so many Cubans through the pnp —- 
which should, by all means, continue, as it is the only way by whi 
thousands of Cubans can escape the tyranny of the Communist re- 
eM i i rful aid this 
again express my sincere thanks for the wonderfu 

ein, prin ge my “fellow citizens and I place gn’ at your 
disposal to answer any questions within my knowledge relating to 
the information the subcommittee is seeking. 

Thank you, ia ieee pleome ee 

tT. Thank you ve : (ot 

goon hiner to the staff director here that I am pesca to 
share your view about this technical requirement of reentry. That 
is, once you are in the area, after all the preliminary ie ae = 
has been made and an approval is given, you then must leave the 
country for a day and come back. This does seem strange. _ 

Mr. Svero. When certain of us come to this country now it happens 
that after the first 29 or 30 days they give you, you become . refugee. 
The refugee has a status that he doesn’t leave the United ee or 
perhaps till the moment that the Cuban regime is overthrown an 
can go back to Cuba, that is a point that I heard you ye gig a 
know many Cubans that have been settled here that won’t go ’ 
The experience has been very hard, and besides that, they have lost 
everything in Cuba, Like doctors, I have a semper | a medical — 
making his career very well and learning here and he is a man that 
won’t go back to Cuba at least for a long time because what we = 
going to find there is ashes, and it is difficult to make anything out o 
a the 30 days you become a refugee. The refugee has a status 
that he can be here all the time he wishes, and you can also leave the 
country but you cannot come back because you have lost the visa; it 
was canceled—that is my case. I had a U.S. visa from the American 
Embassy in Cuba up to 1964, eg it was canceled when I became a 

’ you cannot go out and come In. 
eae if Ane is any apportanily for a man to go to another country 
to work, he will think twice about it because perhaps if he fails there, 
he won’t be able to return to the United States. 

Now, what I am talking of is about becoming a resident, a legal 
resident. For many countries of South America, this country does 
not require the people from those countries to go out of the United 
States to get their status of resident. 

In the Saban cases you have to go out of the country, even 4 or 5 
hours, to come back with the resident card, and that is what I am ask- 
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ing, as it imposes a t expense on many people that don’t have 
the money, and they one te tance residents, and to be in a legal 
status and be able to go out of the country and come back. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Johnson ? : ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Suero, there is only one question I would like 
to ask you. You have heard testimony of other witnesses on what 
should be done to take the load off of Miami in this matter. 

Mr. Surro. To take—— 

Mr. Jonnston. To take the load off Miami in the matter of Cuban 
refugees. You have recommended other than the testimony we have 
recently heard that this should be undertaken rather strongly. I am 
just hoping that in the course of our hearings we will be able to reach 
some kind of a determination on this matter. 

Are you in contact with many of the other Cuban refugees and 
does your attitude reflect that of many others in Miami? 

Mr. Surro, I am sure, as I have been in contact with them, because 
I am a member of a committee of five that deals in the matter with 
the administration of the refugee center, especially with Mr. Wise 
and Mr, Lazelle. So I think I am in the position because a lot of 
them call on me to see if I can do this and I can do that, can arrange 
this matter, can arrange the other one. But I really didn’t get the 
question you wanted me to answer. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, the question was whether your opinion on the 
matter of resettlement reflected that of a fair number of the refugees 
in Miami? 

Mr. Surro. You see, in the resettlement, at the beginning there was 
a ag Opposition to go away from Miami. The reasons are obvious. 

ut, as you know, they are looking at the matter now not like before. 
Before, we thought it was going to be a matter of 6, 8, 12 months, a 
year or a little more, but now we see the local conditions are in very 
ad shape, and a lot of people are leaving Miami; as a matter of fact, 
I got the statistics yesterday—I have them—and between 400 and 500 
le are being resettled weekly. So they are not opposing as much 
as they had before, and I think that, explaining to them, they will be 
willing; that is how things have been going so far because it has not 
been obligatory. They have said, “Well, if it is not necessary to be 
relocated, we will remain.” 
_ But I think you can convince them because the only thing they want 
is to be able to work and to eat, and there are a few of them that there 
is no doubt they are in Miami because they are more or less connected 
on the Cuban situation or some other kind of help, but the people 
that have nothing to do with politicians or with the underground or 
things going on in Cuba, they are willing, I am sure. Eighty percent 
of them are willing to go out if they can really make a living in other 
places, and if they have the assurance that, if they have any trouble, 
they will be given help (ey to go back or to enter again. They are 
much afraid that when they leave Miami, as the neoblern arises, they 
have to struggle themselves, and that is a kind of fear they have. 

You cannot forget that a lot of them don’t speak English, and it is 
very hard for them. They can apply for common labor but not for 
any office or any other kind of business. So it is a very, very difficult 
situation that arises. They are doing in the administration a very 
good work and, as I say, 400 to 500 are being resettled every week. 
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At the nig (ey the jobs were not so easy to get, but people all 
around the United States are becoming more aware of the situation 
so a lot of them are willing to help. As a Rotarian, we have had 
letters, to the Rotary Club of Miami, saying, “I need a gentleman for 
this, for that; if you can find him for us.” And we have fine people. 
T have a friend as far away as Alaska. 

Mr. pe Haan. Mr. Suero, the securit; eds in the refugee com- 
munity are not the primary concern of this particular committee; but 
on page 2 of your statement you mention the existence of Castroites 
in the refugee community. Are these people members of the 26th of 
July clubs? Is this what you are referring to here? 

Mr. Surro. Well, I am referring to, even if the Immigration De- 
partment is doing great work on that, it is very difficult to avoid 
the entrance of some of them. Some of them are Castroites. Some 
others of them are sent by the same government, and it is very hard to 
screen them to see if they are or are not. But I must confess that there 
are a lot of Castroites. 

Mr. pe Haan. Are there many of these clubs in Miami, the 26th of 
July clubs? 

Mr. Surro. What? 

Mr. pe Haan. The 26th of July Clubs. 

Mr. Svrro. 26th of July? is 

Mr. pe Haan. Yes. Are these clubs in Miami in the refugee com- 
munity ? 

Mr. Svrro. Well, as a matter of fact, you know, all the time we 
have people that have been Fidelists coming back, some of them, 
who were top men in the government. How can you really make a 
sure statement that that gentleman has ceased to be a Fidelist and 
is today feeling for democracy, or really they are infiltrators? It 
is a very hard situation, and we have all kinds of men from the 
Army, men from the militia, men from Government, workers belong- 
ing to unions. Every day you read in the papers that they came in 
a boat or so, or they came in by some other way. So maybe there are 
a Castroist influencing or certainly trying to create problems, not 
only in Miami. That is the case in New York also. 

The question is that New York doesn’t have the Cuban population 
that Miami has, perhaps some 75,000 today. 

Mr. pe Haan. Are you acquainted with the so-called Institute for 
Friendship With the People? I understand that this isa Cuban Gov- 
ernment organization in Havana which supposedly seeks to encourage 
refugees in this country, particularly with needed skills in Cuba, to re- 
turn to Cuba. Have you seen any evidence of such propaganda activi- 
ties by this institute within the refu community, particularly 
among doctors, lawyers, engineers and other such people? 

Mr. Surro. Not really. Ninety-nine percent of the people that 
have come lately, they don’t go back. ey don’t go back. At the 
beginning, yes. There were people going back and forth. The first 
thing that you have to be aligwen to do is go back to your own coun- 


try now. You have to have a special permission from the Cuban 
Government, and you have to have the permission of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, from the State Department. 

So I don’t think that is the case, no. Doctors going, and so forth. 
There are people that really have been in a great struggle here and 
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Loads 


they have decided, with all the risks to go back, but these are not 
ne | Fidelists. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Luther Brooks here? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 


Senator Harr. This then concludes the witnesses scheduled for CUBAN REFUGEE PROBLEMS 
today. We will adjourn, to resume at 9:30 a.m., on the 13th of 
December. ; 
(Whereupon, at Ad ne Rage 3 a recess was taken until 9:30 a.m., » & WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1961 
Wednesday, December 13, a U.S. Seams, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REFUGEES AND EscaPres 
‘. OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE «J UDICIARY, 


Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
357, New Senate Office Building, Senator Philip A. Hart (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Hart. 

Also present : Curtis E. Johnson, staff director; Dale S. de Haan, 
research consultant; and Carl Ziemba, counsel. 

Senator Harr. The committee will be in order. 

It is my understanding that we have again a rather full day, but 
I hope that no witness will feel under any time limitation at all. 
We shall remain for so long as is needed to make a full record. 

Mr. Johnson ? ; 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request permission 
at this time to include in the record a transcript of a program of 
station WCKT of Miami and a letter of transmittal from Mr. Gene 
Strul, their news director. 

Senator Hart. That will be done. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 

WCKT-TV-7, 
Miami, Fla., December 11, 1961. 
Mr. Curtis JOHNSON, 
Staff Director, Senate Judiciary Committee on Refugees and Escapees, Old 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSON: Herewith the script of the WCKT television program 
“Crisis, Amigo” as telecast over television station WCKT, Miami, December 5, 
1961, 8:30-9 p.m. and an explanatory statement in the form of this letter. Also 
enclosed is a WCKT presentation entitled “Responsibility.” These items are 
submitted for the information of the Senate Judiciary Committee on Refugees 
and Escapees and is to be made a part of the record as the committee sees fit. 

As you know WCKT had been invited by your office to present “Crisis, 
Amigo” on film to the committee in session on Wednesday, December 13, 1961. 
Upon notification by you today that this date had been moved to Tuesday, 
December 12, 1961, I advised you that we would be unable to meet the Tuesday 
schedule with the film presentation due to the length of time necessary to transfer 
the original video tape recording of the production to film. 

You will recall my suggestion that the committee members be shown “Crisis, 
Amigo” from the original video tape at a convenient location in Washington 
where such facilities exist. However, it is my understanding from you that 
the committee hearing session could not be adjourned to such a location for 
this purpose. Therefore, we are enclosing the script in lieu of the video tape 
and/or film. 

The enclosed script is that of the program which was viewed from video tape 
by the committee staff at studios of the National Broadcasting Co. in Wash- 
ington Tuesday, December 5, 1961. It is verbatim except for the remarks 
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of Senator Hart contained in the program and which had been recorded on film 
by us in Washington for specific use in this documentary but, are omitted from 
this script at your suggestion. 

On the occasion of the December 5 preview by committee staff, we turned over 
to you the materials and sources of information on which the program was based 
in order to aid the committee in its investigation. It is my understanding that 
you will not be in a position to use these files until the hearings are concluded. 

“Crisis, Amigo” is the latest in a series of documentary programs produced 
by the WCKT news department on the continuing Cuban political and refugee 
problem as it is peculiar to our community area. 

Last year WCKT news produced and aired 5 documentary programs dealing 
with different facets of the Cuban situatioon at home and abroad. Three of 
these productions were cited by the George Foster Peabody Board upon present- 
ing WCKT a 1960 Peabody award for outstanding public service in the prompt 
analysis and exposure of problems incident to the Cuban crisis. I am taking 
the liberty of attaching hereto for the record a presentation entitled ‘“‘Respon- 
sibilitv” which will throw further light on WCKT program activities in this 
subject area. “Responsibility” contains synopsis of these documentaries. 

This year WCKT has produced in this continuing series a 25-part report on 
Cuban and American Communist activities in the Greater Miami area. These 
reports were carried in our regularly scheduled newscasts and along with the 
program documentary entitled “The Red Star, Part IV” was submitted to the 
Senate Internal Security Committee, investigating Communist activities with 
relation to Cuba. WCKT news was commended by the committee chairman for 
courageously exposing Communist activities in Florida and the Caribbean. 

The plight of the Cuban refugee has been considered and woven into the sub- 
ject matter of these many programs over past months. Also reported has been 
the obvious burden placed upon the economic, social, and educational status of 
south Florida by the presence of the refugees. Therefore, “Crisis, Amigo” is but 
uwnother WCKT program treating a facet of this situation. 

It is my view that the problems of and those created by the Cuban refugee in 
Miami have worsened and that the existing relief projects as applied are mate- 
rially insufficient to decrease them. 

This letter, the “Responsibility” presentation and the “Crisis, Amigo” script 
are respectfully submitted for the information of the committee. We shall be 
pleased to furnish any further information you may request. 

Very truly yours, 
Gene Strut, News Director 


Crisis AMIGO 


( Voice over sound on film :) 

This is Flagler Street, Miami, U.S.A. And this is a typically American owned 
and operated store. The sign reads—‘Spanish is spoken here.” Some Miamians 
believe this sign will replace it, and soon. It reads, ‘‘English is spoken here.” 
The sign does not now physically exist; it’s a figment of the imagination. But 
it’s a sign of the times. And if it did exist, it would be appropriate. 

(Sound on film retail store. ) 

(Sound on film classroom. ) 

(Audio tape over silent film montage. ) 

(Title over silent film torch of friendship. ) 

(Wayne Fariss sound on film (Torch of Friendship) :) 

The influence of Miami’s Spanish-speaking population is as loud as it is ex- 
plosive. One out of six Miamians are Latin—most of them Cuban. They are 
refugees from Castro and political exiles of Batista. If they lack common bond, 
they have common interest—the overthrow of Havana’s Red puppet government. 
And this pillar of concrete—atop of which is perched the torch of friendship— 
reflects their singular purpose. Its the rallying point for Cuban demonstrations— 
repetitious, often pointless, all noisy. Nearly 14 months ago, the torch of friend- 
ship was conceived by Miami’s city manager and built as a permanent monument 
to understanding between the city and its Latin-speaking peoples. Now, the 
torch is flickering. Sparks of cultural friction are blowing about in an un- 
dercurrent of economic crisis. This is Wayne Fariss. For more than a year 
we have watched an increasing display of resentment directed at Cubans. Last 
February, at a conference to improve Anglo-Cuban relations WCKT warned of 
pending economic and social conflict. The response was electric. As one clergy- 
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imin put it, “People naturally resent foreigners.” The Cubaus resent being 
resented. And now the failure or refusal of local and Federal agencies to recog- 
nize the significance of the problem is fused to ignite in Washington. 

(Max Moore sound on film (Washington) :) 

This is Max Moore in the Nation’s Capital. Official Washington has long 
been saddened by the problems of Cuban refugees. This, of course, is in the best 
tradition of the United States as a political sanctuary. But Washington has 
heard little—or preferred not to—of the plight of the Americano. He’s the 
Miamian who lost his job to a Cuban, suffered educational setbacks, and sur- 
rendered meekly to invasion of his customs. Until now his protests have been 
unorganized and whispered. ‘lo otherwise assert himself would have opened 
the door to attacks on his patriotism. Beginning tomorrow, the Subcommittee 
on Refugees of the Senate Judiciary Committee opens hearings on Miami’s 
Cuban problems. More than a dozen witnesses—most of them from Miami—will 
pass through these portals to tell an old story—the law of supply and demand. 

(Senator Philip Hart and Committee Counsel Curtis Johnson shown.) 

Those appearing before the Senate Committee were invited—not all accepted 
the invitations. Whether the committee gets the complete picture of Miami’s 
Cuban problem is dependent upon the basic research of Senator Philip Hart, 
committee chairman, and Committee Counsel Curtis Johnson. Senator Hart has 
already declared the Cuban problem “intolerable.” The Michigan Democrat 
might well have taken his cue from Miamians who view the Cubans as house- 
guests who have worn out their welcome, who feel that now its time for them to 
move on. 

(Wayne Fariss sound on film (Torch of Friendship) :) 

Miami’s Cuban problem is as much a statistical nightmare. Depending on 
the agency or expert you talk to, the refugees number 50,000 to 100,000. And the 
statistical gap extends to our schools. Not counting parochial institutions, 
Dade’s public schools accommodate 11,500 Cubans—50 percent of whom speak 
no English. It delivered an outcry that the language barrier and the influence of 
Latin customs was reducing Dade’s educational standards. But school officials 
attributed the protests to crackpots, that is until a dissident band of parents at 
Santa Clara Elementary School organized. And then the school board listened. 

(Text of Mrs. Petit’s speech sound on film :) 

We know of one instance where one first grade spent 1 week trying to teach 
the Spanish children in that room “Mary had a little lamb,” which in our esti- 
mation is a prekindergarten nursery rhyme and the American children in that 
class suffered at least for a week as the Cuban children tried to learn “Mary 
had a little lamb.” In schools with a high ratio of Cuban refugee children it is 
resulting that the American students are not able to progress and keep pace 
with the academic requirements of the rest of the county. 

(Wayne Fariss’ voice over film :) 

That was Mrs. Francis Petit. Her critics agree there’s a problem but insist 
its magnified by misunderstood customs and the language barrier. Tomorrow, 
a Senate committee will try to determine whether Cuban students threaten the 
educational standards of Miami schools. At Ada Merritt Junior High School we 
visited a mathematics class with students who speak no English und a teacher 
who speaks no Spanish. They communicate with the aid of a bilingual student. 
Some 600 to 700 Cuban students could cost Miami Senior High School its scho- 
lastic rating. Teachers here point not only to classroom slowdown but to a 
disciplinary problem. The Cuban teenager prefers to talk rather than listen. 
And when he listens, he hears only what he wants to. For the moment, the 
undercurrent of trouble between Cuban and American students is one of antici- 
pation, There have been reports of extra police patrols preventing afterschool 
rumbles. And at Shenandoah Junior High School, trouble has been averted by 
curbing Cuban student gatherings to two or three. 

Dade school officials note that since the ill-fated Cuba invasion, Cuban teen- 
agers are less cocky and arrogant. Those showing significant progress in Eng- 
lish are assigned to mixed classes. Dade has a weekly Cuban student enroll- 
ment of 250 and employes 150 Cuban teachers. They are not accredited and 
teach only under American supervision. The Government pays the salaries of 35 
instructors, sharing with Dade the cost of additional aids on a per pupil basis. 
The Cuban refugee educational program costs nearly $6 million a year. The 
Federal Government has contributed $1,600,000 a semester. The State and Dade 
County matches this expenditure with funds originally earmarked for school re- 
pairs, teacher pay raises, and other educational needs. Governor Bryant says the 
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program requires $10 million and should be paid in its entitrety by the Federal 
Government. But unless Congress appropriates funds for the second semester, 
we may find ourselves making additional sacrifices for Cuban education. 

(Sound on film Max Moore, Senator Philip Hart, and Committee Counsel 
Curtis Johnson.) 

(Wayne Fariss sound on film (Torch of Friendship) :) 

Americans are fanatic about soaking up culture if we can practice the applied 
customs at our own leisure. But the Cuban refugees descended upon Miami in a 
cloudburst. And there was little time for the natives to absorb alien standards 
as suggested: with patience, understanding, and without question. Somehow 
the expression, “That when in Rome do as the Romans do,” has lost definition. 
As a result, social friction between divergent Cuban and American cultures is 
building into a towering thunderhead. 

The real danger is in oversimplifying the problem. American antagonism 
is growing not because the refugees are Cuban—or look Cuban—but because 
there are lots of them. If Miamians are agitated, it’s because they are asked 
to accept late night sidewalk discussions and loud playing radios and television 
sets as Cuban custom. Miamians are urged to demonstrate democracy by being 
good neighbors. But its a game all can play and they want their neighbors 
to join in. There are more practical irritations: refugees with relief checks 
spending freely on nonessentials, refusal by able-bodied men to work in citrus 
groves, their sudden inability to understand English when making purchases 
or caught violating traffic and pedestrian laws and a strong suspicion—with 
Washington foundation—that our guests don't want to return home to fight 
Castro. By economic necessity, there are refugees living 8 to 12 in two- and 
three-room units which Miamians fear will create slums not unlike New York's 
Puerto Rican district. This is less likely because of Miami's depressed real 
estate rentals. Nevertheless, it threatens a health hazard and a breeding ground 
for juvenile delinquency which we are told will grow to alarming proportions. 
Gangs of Cuban and American youngsters are forming. There have been few 
rumbles. But school vandalism—bicycle and car thefts are increasing and 
juvenile authorities say Cuban girls—set adrift by their guardians—are a tru- 
ancy problem. 

(Sound on film Max Moore, Senator Philip Hart, and Committee Counsel 
Curtis Johnson. ) 

(Wayne Fariss sound on film (Torch of Friendship) :) 

Like it or not, Miami is a basin for soldiers of fortune and pretenders to 
unvarnished Latin thrones. Together they plot in the sunshine, making their 
stragetic moves under cover of darkness. With the arrival of each batch of 
Cuban refugees there is an untold number of Communist agents. Their assign- 
ment to provoke incidents. They have been so successful that local law en- 
forcement agencies have been forced to burst their bounds and develop intelli- 
gence arms. 

(Wayne Fariss’ voice over film :) 

We all know that when Americans talk politics, lifelong friendships often 
are broken. But when two Cubans get together—within minutes you have a 
general and a major. Give them a national holiday, throw in a statue of the 
revolutionary hero, Jose Marti—and you have the makings of a riot. The 
problem is intensified when the many and varied political factions show up 
at the same time and claim the same shrine. With construction of Miami's 
Torch of Friendship, the Cubans transferred their affection and protest rallies 
to an American-made idol. Among them are Castro agents who migrate to 
Miami as Puerto Ricans, gunrunners led by a former mayor of Havana who helps 
keep Miami a military staging area, pro-Batista and anti-Castro elements who 
are equally adept at the rackets. With the Cuban refugee—many of whom 
would not have been permitted to enter the United States except as political 
exiles—we have imported everything from petty thieves to narcotics pushers. 
And its all organized by some of Cuba’s biggest racketeers including a former 
Cuban Senator. The dope pushers sell marihuana and cocaine—out of Puerto 
Rico and Mexico, It’s purchased in the backrooms of Cuban coffee houses and 
restaurants, at the downtown Miami post office where packets are hidden in the 
shrubbery, and on street corners along Flagler Street, between 5th and Sth 
Avenues, frequented by hoodlums of all ages. We're told that Miami had little 
dope trouble until the big wave of Cubans arrived and that the family of one 
of the top Cuban exiles holds narcotics parties. Burglaries by dope addicts are 
encouraged for it is their only means of buying narcotics. Some act as fences 
for stolen goods. 
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If you walk the Flagler Street trouble spots, you will find for sale watches, 
rings and radios, all stolen. If your taste runs to gambling, there’s dice, cards 
and bolita. You can make your bets in the same backrooms of restaurants 
and coffee shops or on street corners. For big stakes, you can play in an office 
building penthouse, providing you can get past three Cuban elevator operators 
who signal by buzzer your arrival. Unwelcome guests find some old men play- 
ing dominoes, masquerading as members of a Cuban professional men’s club. 
There are two bolita games—Puerto Rican and Cuban. Miami’s game is Cuban 
controlled. The American bankers have been bought out. There are reports 
that Castro agents are paid off with winning numbers. About the only racket 
unorganized is prostitution. We're told that up to 1,000 girls, most of whom 
plied their trade in Cuba, are operating in bars, houses, and by phone. They 
charge $10 to $100 a date. But it is not true that they are underselling the 
Americans. Police do attribute a rise in burglaries, holdups, and muggings 
among Negroes and white laborers to their loss of jobs to Cubans. Shoplifting 
is a major problem; 70 to 80 percent arrested are Latin. And police firmly, 
but often unsuccessfully, tried to break up groups of Cubans blocking side- 
walks, arguing politics, fighting or making passes at women or obscene gestures 
at anyone arousing their suspicion. 

(Wayne Farris sound on film “Torch of Friendship” :) 

Cubans arrive in Miami at the rate of 2,000 a week. They are permitted to 
leave only with the shirts on their backs. They have no money and no means 
of support. Since all are not the cream of the crop, as some agencies would 
have us believe, life is easier here where relief money is available. Sixty per- 
cent are unemployed. The others take the jobs of Negroes and whites alike, 
the Government says Miami can take comfort in the welfare program that 
bolsters our economy at the rate of $2 million a month. But Miamians have 
learned that the most accurate business barometer is employee layoffs. And 
we're told that when downtown businessmen layoff Cubans, Miami’s economy 
is barely above water. 

(Wayne Fariss’ voice over film :) 

Dade County is an area of substantial labor surplus. Seven percent of our 
work force or 1 out of 14 wage earners are unemployed, and this doesn’t in- 
clude Cubans. The refugee center reports 5,000 Latins employed in manual 
or general white collar jobs. But Washington says it’s more like 40 percent 
This would put Cuban employment at 24,000 to 40,000, depending on whether 
you accept 60,000 or 100,000 refugee estimates as accurate. There are no com- 
prehensive records. In any event, the labor-domestic division of the Florida 
employment service says Cuban labor is making a dent. And hard-headed 
businessmen—as they prefer to be known—are taking advantage of the supply. 
But while Cubans are giving downtown stores a Havana atmosphere, they in 
turn are being exploited. The wage and hour people say violations are on the 
upswing. But difficult to prove. Where minimum wages are required, overtime 
is often forgotten or part-time employees hired. The Government distributes 
literature in Spanish to protect the refugee. But there’s nothing to prevent 
employers from posting regulations in English. And we're told that Cuban 
businessmen, and there are many, are equally adept at exploiting their fellow 
countrymen. What's more, there are any number of job categories not covered 
by the wage act. Cubans are being picked up on a cash basis in the building 
trades at half the going rate for substandard labor. But an official at the ref- 
ugee center defends the system as American. ‘The man who makes the least”, 
he says, “works for the least.” 

It is also traditional that the man who charges the least will sell the most, 
if he doesn’t go broke. But Cuban merchants accustomed to operating on a low 
margin of profit in their homeland are putting tradition to the test. Between 
Flagler Street and the Trail in the southwest section, American competition is 
being forced out of business. The area’s growing Latin population will buy only 
from Latins. The same pressure is applied downtown where merchants find it 
profitable to employ a near—if not all—Spanish speaking sales force. 

(Wayne Fariss’ voice over film :) 

The huge Cuban labor supply has sharply reduced job opportunities of Dade's 
122,000 Negroes, 70 percent of whom are unskilled. Twenty percent are unem- 
ployed and seeking relief. When they work, they earn $1.75 to $2 an hour. 
Cubans are available at half the going rate and the Cuban woman is replacing 
the Negro domestic. The Negro doesn’t blame his predicament on Government 
agencies for failing to relocate his competition but he is equally bitter over some 
Cuban earnings going back to Castro. Cuban bonds in $1 to $20 denominations 
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are being sold in Miami. Bonded collection agency which deals in Negro rental 

property reports 20 percent of its tenants out of work, and now doubles as an em- 

ployment service. But the Negro ironically looks to the future and a Latin 

See he believes eventually will become a potent political force in south 
orida. 

Miami’s Cuban refugee center functions amid human prejudice and natural 
distrust. It is the only center in the country. And despite talk of resettlement, 
refugees landing at other ports are directed to Miami. The center spends 
$1,162,000 on resettlement. This moves out 420 refugees a week, only one-fourth 
of new refugee registrations. Of 13,000 Cubans relocated, half were not on relief 
in the first place. The center’s $13 million budget covers 20,000 checks with 
average relief payments of $74 to $100 per family unit. In addition, a family is 
given a monthly maximum of 80 pounds of surplus foods. Comparatively, the big 
difference between Cubans and Americans is welfare eligibility. Employable 
Americans are not entitled to aid. Dependent children, the blind and per- 
manently disabled get $81 a month, and old-age assistance is at a $66 minimum. 
The welfare planning council says Miami is shaken by the refugee influx because 
we are not able to care for our own needy. 

(Sound on film Max Moore, Senator Philip Hart, and Committee Counsel 
Curtis Johnson. ) 

(Wayne Fariss sound on film:) 

Until recently, Miami’s Cuban refugee center, a Federal agency, has concen- 
trated on registering refugees and doling out relief checks. The Government 
farmed out to volunteer religious welfare organizations the ticklish task of 
persuading Cubans to leave Miami. In November Washington directed the re- 
fugee center to assume some of the responsibility. And in a test program, the 
center suggested that 12 Cubans resettle or give up welfare payments. The 
Cubans moved. Whether the center pursues its subtle strong-arm policy 
ike approval from Washington and Social Security Commissioner William 
Mitchell. 

(Text from Commissioner William Mitchell's statement :) 

It is in the interest of our democratic tradition that we should give sanctuary 
to those seeking relief from oppression of all kinds. We have long since recog- 
nized that Florida has had to bear a disproportionate share of these burdens and 
we recognized from the beginning that resettlement was probably the key to the 
solution of this problem. But we did not fully appreciate the dimensions of the 
problem until the failure of the invasion. Thereafter, there continued to be a 
very substantial influx of refugees and our resettlement effort was not sufficient 
to provide balance between the arrival of new refugees and the resettlement of 
these people and the integration of them into our national life. We now have 
reorganized oursleves, put much greater emphasis on resettlement for instance, 
We now have a full-time director of resettlement at the refugee center in Miami 
and recently resettlement has improved. As a matter of fact, in recent weeks 
we have jumped resettlements from 11 percent of those registered to over 20 
percent and I see no reason why we shouldn’t build substantially on that 
improvement, 

(Wayne Farris sound on film “Torch of Friendship” : ) 

Well, that was for public consumption. But privately Mitchell has acknow)l- 
edged that he won’t “baby” Miami. He points to European countries, like 
Austria, who have sacrificed in caring for Hungarian refugees, and other areas 
of the world which have gone all out to help humanity. The United States has 
absorbed some 37,000 Hungarians without flinching. Dut it’s a picture of another 
color when 100,000 Cubans are literally dumped on one community with less 
charity shown its own suffering humanity. 

(Sound on film Max Moore, Senator Philip Hart, and Committee Counsel 
Curtis Johnson. ) 

(Sound on film Max Moore:) 

Senator Hart’s committee will find the Cuban problem a tough nut to crack. 
The shell is emotionalism, but the kernel is economic. The committee’s recom- 
mendations may determine the fate of President Kennedy's $26 million aid to 
Cuban refugees program in the next session of Congress. The Senate-House 
Conference Committee is still trying to work out a compromise on a series of 
pending proposals. But whether Congress appropriates aid without restrictions 
or adopts the tough line of the Hisenhower administration—that is, “resettle or 
get a tin cup’—may be determined by tomorrow’s witnesses including Miami’s 
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Mayor Robert King High, County Manager Irving McNayr, School Superintendent 
Joe Hall, representatives of volunteer agencies, Government officials and others. 
This is Max Moore, WCKT News, Washington. 

(Wayne Fariss sound on film (Torch of Friendship) :) 

Miami is one place in the United States where the backlash of the Cuban 
upheaval is best physically sensed, seen, and heard. The economic plight of the 
Americano is seen, the educational burden sensed, the social friction heard, 
vocal and loud. And unless we move to relieve the economic and cultural 
pressures, the imminent explosion may be heard around the world. The problem 
is no longer a question; it’s real and it’s here to stay. If Fidel Castro turned 
in his fatigues today and just faded away, more than 50 percent of the Cuban 
refugees would not return home. And those who did would be replaced by a 
new political breed. Miami's future is crystallized in the three faces of tourism, 
industrialization, and Latin old world charm; sort of a capitalistic version of the 
Soviet Troika—designed and geared to perpetual confusion. Miami simply is 
caught up in an old fashioned immigration situation. The Cubans are here— 
they must be fed, housed, educated, and employed. If they can’t get jobs, they 
will tax our welfare system. If they are to gain employment, they must compete 
in a market in which 7 percent of Dade’s labor force is already unemployed. 
We're told that what we as Americans do, or fail to do, for the refugees will 
inevitably influence our long-term Latin relations. Well, for nearly 3 years, 
the United States has given the refugee aid and comfort. In response, an equal 
number of our Latin neighbors have swung to the left. In any event, a hungry 
man, of any nationality, is unlikely to warm to an interloper competing for his 
job, getting preferred economic assistance, or threatening his cultural standards. 

There is a practical solution. But it’s not flag waving, neighborhood dis- 
cussions, or singing songs like “Getting To Know You.” The answer is com- 
pulsory resettlement ; Washington confesses it has been negligent in this direction 
but intends to mend its ways. The starting point is to establish refugee place- 
ment centers around thecountry. This would expedite the Cuban refugee exodus, 
But don’t hold your breath. The Cuban problem is wrapped up in politics and 
redtape; and politicians are not known to take short cuts. Meanwhile, there’s 
an alarming report circulating among big businessmen. And that is if the refugee 
tide continues, south Florida will become heavily Latin—posing new threats 
to our business and tourist economy. It would appear that the hand that 
holds Miami’s torch of friendship has been overextended. This is Wayne Fariss, 
WCKT news. 


Mr. Jounson. Also, I would like to ask permission that other docu- 
ments, letters, statements submitted, and so forth, which are pertinent 
to the hearing may be incorporated into the record. 

Senator Harr. Well, that will be done; and for that purpose, the 
record will remain open. 

Mr. Jounson. Our first witness this morning is William Mitchell, 
Commissioner of the Social Security Administration of the Depart- 
ment. of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Director of the pro- 
gram for Cuban refugees. 

Senator Harr. Commissioner, we welcome you back again. 

Mr. Mircnuers, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY, ACCOMPANIED BY ANTONIO A. MICOCCI, STAFF 
ADVISER, CUBAN REFUGEE PROGRAM, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. Mireneny. Just 5 months ago, on July 13, I spoke to you about 
the program of assistance to Cuban refugees operated by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare at the direction of the Peau 
dent. In that report, I went into the history of the problem and gave 
you the facts on what we had done to assist Cuban refugees in the first 
5 months of this administration. In my statement today I will be 
covering another period of 5 months. I will try to do so with a mini- 
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mum of repetition of what I said then and of the facts, now a matter 
of history, that have been covered and will be covered by other 
speakers. 

In appraising the nature and extent of the performance in these past 
5 months, and in arriving at judgments about what is likely to happen 
in the coming months, it may be helpful to recall a few things at this 
point. 

It has not been the policy or the intention of the Federal Govern- 
ment to displace or replace, 100 percent, the responsibilities and the 
work of State and local agencies, public and private. ol 

Our policy in the Cuban refugee situation has been to assist in those 
sectors and to the extent that other public and Be agencies were 
unable adequately to cope with the situation. The object has been to 
cooperate and not to monopolize. a 

When I last spoke before you, the Federal program of assistance 
prior to final congressional action on the foreign aid legislation was 
carried on the basis of a joint resolution with respect to appropri- 
ations. Under this resolution, we were permitted to carry on the 
program at the June level but to undertake no new programs, | 

It is fair to say, I think, that these conditions, which obtained tech- 
nically until the end of September, and in fact into the early part 
of November reflected themselves in the nature of the program and 
in the pace or possibility of planning. 

When I spoke to you on ie 138, speculation was rife, as to whether 
the legal exodus of refugees from Cuba would be cut off on July 26. 
It. was widely believed that on that date, the anniversary of Castro's 
revolution, the Cuban Government would cut. off all further legal 
departures from Cuba. If that had happened, we would today be 
considering a situation of a very different dimension—a smaller and 
more easily managed dimension. 

1 exits were not banned on July 26. A limit of 17 a week was 
set on the flights from Havana to Miami. These flights account for 
the bulk of the exits though not for all of them. The number of 
arrivals has continued pretty steadily at the rate of between 1,500 and 
2,000 L week—and is expected to continue at this rate for an indefinite 

eriod. 
Of more direct concern to those of us who manage the Federal pro- 
ram is the number of refugees who come to the center we operate in 
Miami. At the center applicants are screened for eligibility to the 
status of refugees as defined by us—a definition which is somewhat 
different from the one used by the Immigration Service. Ours is 
somewhat broader. 

These registration figures will set the outer dimension of the 
situation or problem. By July 13, we had registered about 19,000 
units. A unit is a single person or the head of a family of two or 
more persons. The 19,000 units represented about 40,000 persons. 
In the past 5 months these figures have roughly doubled as we have 
registered an additional 20,000 units or 42,000 persons for a cumula- 
tive total of about 82,000 persons. 

Let me anticipate a bit by saying that there are refugees who do 
not come to the center; most, but not all, of the Cubans who apply for 
registration at the center qualify for the status of refugee. Most of 
the refugees arriving on our shores now arrive in a state of destitu- 
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tion but not all need or qualify for cash assistance. Out of every 20 
registered refugees, 17 apply for cash assistance and some measure of 
cash assistance is given to 16. 

Equally important it is to keep in mind that thousands of the refu- 
pee we have registered are no longer in Dade County nor in Florida. 

ver 14,000 persons, or somewhat over 23 percent of all units regis- 
tered, have been resettled on a planned basis by the voluntary agencies 
working with us. Many other thousands have resettled themselves on 
their own initiative—in many cases with the assistance of Cuban and 
American friends and relatives. Of the 82,000 persons registered at 
the center, we estimate that about 50,000 are still in Dade County, and 
of these about 40,000 are in need of, and are receiving, financial assist- 
ance in varying amounts up to a maximum of $100 a month per fam- 
ily, and up to $60 a month per single person case. 

Another measure of the size and growth of the situation can be de- 
duced, in a rough way, by the amount of Federal money that has been 
spent for the assistance given. In the first 6 months of this year, the 

ederal expenditures came to slightly less than $5 million. In the 
last 6 months of this year they will be over $13 million. If the nature 
of the program continues substantially as it is now, and new refugees 
in need continue to arrive at the present rate, substantially larger 
funds will be needed in 1962. 

I said that the number of refugees in need of some kind or measure 
of assistance has about doubled in the 5 months since July 18. This 
doubling holds true in the various categories. For gee oo the num- 
ber of Cuban refugee children in the public schools of Dade County 
has doubled to about 10,000. This is about the number in attendance. 
The total number registered is somewhat over 11,000. 

The number of unaccompanied children in foster homes or institu- 
tional care has also doubled to about 2,000. As of December 1 about 
one-third of this number was being cared for in the Miami area. The 
rest were in homes or institutions elsewhere, but primarily in the 
eastern part of the country. Actually we have had in our care, for 
varying periods of months, about 3,000 different children. About 
1,000 children have been reunited with their parents or other close 
relatives, after a period of care under the aid program. 

Educational and vocational programs: So far, I have talked in a 
general way about what has been done in the past 5 months and the 
overall dimensions of the situation. I would like to address myself 
now to some specifics. 

First, the educational and vocational programs, but even here I will 
not go into many details because these alvoatls have been given by per- 
sons closer to the activity—persons like Dr. Williams of the Univer- 
a cd Miami, and Dr. Hall, the superintendent of Dade County 
schools, 

Subject to the availability of funds, we reimburse Dade County, on a 
per capita basis, 50 percent of the cost of instruction, maintenance, 
and housing for all Cuban refugee children in attendance in grades 1 
through 12. 

Adult refugees are seriously in need of instruction in English in 
order to fit more readily into our society and qualify more readily for 
employment. Accordingly we have supplied additional funds to Dade 
County with which to finance instruction in English for over 6,000 
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adults and to give vocational training to others. We have also sup- 
plied funds for very intensive English instruction for several hundred 
young men headed for the Armed Forces that is, the Armed Forces of 
the United States and for other adults whose special skills—teachers, 
for example—are in short aur among us. wT) 

We have financed at the University of Miami specialized courses 
in English, and refresher courses in subject matter for doctors and 
dentists. Dr. Williams has reported to you the excellent results ob- 
tained by this program. 

We have also allocated funds—$400,000 in the first semester—for 
making loans to about 1,000 Cuban college students who would other- 
wise have to interrupt their college work. These loans are made sub- 
stantially on the same terms and conditions as the loans to U.S. stu- 
dents under the National Defense Education Act. So much for 
education. ; 

Financial assistance: Now, I would like to say something about 
financial assistance. 

Financial assistance, like the other kinds of assistance, is intended 
as a temporary expedient to tide over the refugee in need until such 
time as he can take care of himself—hopefully by returning to a free 
Cuba but, in the meantime, by taking his place as an independent 
ae Snepatne person in our economy. 

I would like to repeat for the tne that, in substance, the criteria 
for determining the amount of financial assistance given to refugees 
in Dade County are basically those set by the State of Florida for its 
own citizens similarly situated. The program is actually handled by 
the Welfare Department of the State of Florida with funds provided 
100 percent by the Federal Government. 

We have used administrative discretion—and we hope common- 
sense—by making two modifications in the general Florida welfare 
criteria. 

Following the experience of several months, we learned that the 
maximum of $100 a month was inequitable as between single person 
cases and multiperson family cases. Accordingly, on November 1, 
new single-person cases received a maximum of $60 a month. Single- 
person cases, on the financial assistance roll before November 1, were 
readjusted to the $60 maximum on December 1. The maximum for 
family cases was left at $100. 

On November 21, we established as program policy that a person 
who refused a reasonable offer of resettlement, without adequate 
reason, would be denied financial assistance. I would like to leave 
that statement as it stands, for the moment, and come back to it a 
little later when I speak on the subject of resettlement. 

T believe there is a misunderstanding or a lack of understanding 
in certain other aspects of the financial assistance program. 

In the first place financial assistance—and the assistance program 
generally—is limited to Dade County because the communities of Dade 
County could not, or could no longer, provide the minimum temporary 
assistance needed by the refugees in their midst. 

With the passing of time some persons have suggested that limiting 
the assistance program to Dade County may be aggravating the situa- 
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tion there rather than relieving it. Various suggestions have been 
made—and we have considered these and some ideas of our own—as 
to how to keep down, discourage, or hopefully eliminate the concen- 
tration of refugees in Dade County. 

I will speak further to this point later on, in connection with the 
subject of resettlement. But before I leave financial assistance, a few 
additional remarks may be in order. 

The Cuban refugees we are dealing with, on the whole, are people 
who in their own country have never been on relief. Emotionalt ; 
having to be on relief is one of the crosses they have reluctantly taken 
on their backs in registering their vote against Communist tyranny. 
Since December of 1960 they have been forced to leave their country 
with their clothing and little else. They can bring no furniture and 
only five depreciated pesos—worth perhaps 50 cents. They must rent 
turnished quarters; they face the seasonal fluctuations in rentals nor- 
mal in the Dade County communities. Their unmet needs average out 
higher than the needs of others on relief. The cash assistance we are 
providing is actually minimal and inadequate by itself to provide the 
material base for a decent home. 

Our experience with the Cuban refugees we deal with, and remem- 
ber these are not all the refugees among us, nor all the Cubans among 
us, nor all the Spanish-speaking persons among us, apply for financial 
assistance with reluctance; they are grateful for it but eager to get off 
of it. In some hundreds of cases, they have voluntarily returned at 
least part of the money they have received as a grant. From May 
through November, for example, they have voluntarily returned 
$73,381 in this way. 

Senator Harr. Commissioner, I hesitate interrupting because I 
know the chances are great that the interruption raises a point which 
you will treat later. That is always the case with a thoughtful prep- 
aration by a witness. But I think the justification to interrupt here 
is underscored for the benefit of anyone who has expressed concern 
ubout the attitude of the refugee and as to whether the relief available 
is an inducement to acquire the status of Cuban refugee. You de- 
scribe a people whose response is magnificent—— 

Mr. Mrrcrety. That is very true. 

Senator Harr (continuing). Whose sense of values is something 
that puts to shame large numbers of Americans. And I think it com- 
pletely unfair for those who have not made a study such as you have, 
to imply, much less charge, that the bulk of the Cuban refugees or a 
significant number of Cuban refugees are riding the gravy train. This 
just isn’t true and it would be interesting to find out what percentage 
of voluntary return is made in the communities of the Americans who 
make this criticism. 

__ Mr. Mitcuetyt. Asa matter of fact, I wouldn’t be surprised, Senator, 
oo of that type is available. We will be glad to check 
into it. 

__ Senator Harr. [f it is, the record, I think, would be more complete 
if we had it. 

Mr. Mircnetu. We will be very happy to do that. 
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(No data is available on voluntary refunds in domestic programs.) 

. Mitcuetu. This is an emergency program of assistance. There 

is a presumption of need on the ap of the refugees applying for assist- 

ance. It has been difficult to plan and provide adequate space and ex- 

rienced bilingual staff. Under the circumstances some errors in 

etermining amounts to be granted are to be expected. And when one 

deals with thousands of persons under the conditions and the tempo of 
this program, one can expect some abuse. 

We are alert to both possibilities. From May through November 
refugees have returned—at our request—the sum of $110,471. This 
is quite apart from the $73,381 returned voluntarily. 

1 believe there is a misunderstanding and perhaps you have heard 
contradictory testimony as to where public assistance is available to 
Cuban refugees in need. In the first place, it is available to registered 
refugees residing in Dade County. 

It is also available to refugees who have been resettled through the 
initiative of the voluntary agencies associated with us. Actually, the 
breakdowns in these planned resettlements have been relatively few— 
about 2 percent. In the event that a resettlement does break down for 
reasons of health, or failure on a first job, for example—the resettled 
refugee is authorized to receive welfare assistance, at the expense of 
the aid program, under the standards of the welfare agency in the 
community where he has been resettled. 

This has been done to encourage offers of resettlements by sponsors 
in other communities and their acceptance by the refugees in Dade 
County. 

Resettlement: Experience is a useful thing. Fortunately, in the 
handling of the resettlement part of this program, we have available 
the tested experience of four voluntary agencies : the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, Church World Service, the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society, and the International Rescue Committee. These organiza- 
tions have been engaged in the resettlement of persons in this country 
and in countries all over the world, for many, many years. They have 
resettled over the years hundreds of thousands of persons. This part 
of our program is in good, and I should add, indispensable hands. 

The staffs of the voluntary agencies are housed right in the refugee 
center. Right after the initial screening for eligibility the refugee 
next meets with a representative of the voluntary agency of his choice. 
The fact of resettlement, and the desirability of resettlement is pre- 
sented to the refugee early in his association with the center. 

The voluntary agencies work with their associated organizations 
and offices through the country. The Federal Government supports 
this part of their work by paying the voluntary agency for the trans- 
portation of refugees to the point of resettlement, and in addition the 
sum of $60 for each person resettled. This goes for staff, communi- 
cations, other administrative costs, the purchase of incidentals needed 
by the travelers, etc. 

Tt must not. be assumed that, substantial as the Federal contribu- 
tion is, it covers all the costs of the welfare agencies or the unre- 
ported costs—in money and personal effort—of untold thousands of 
American citizens in every part of the country. 
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New resettlement program and reorganization of the center: When 
I spoke to you in July I said— 
in order to relieve pressure upon the overburdened resources in Miami and to 
reduce the need for continuing financial aid, we have placed emphasis upon 
the desirability of resettlement in other sections of the country. 

Since then we have continued and increased the emphasis on resettle- 
ment. 

Last month, after careful checking and planning, we reorganized 
the center in order to expedite and increase resettlements. 

We appointed a Deputy Director for Resettlement. Mr. J. Arthur 
Lazell, sh had previously served as Special Assistant to the Director 
of the center, and who has had much experience in resettling refugees 
in the Government and with the voluntary agencies, was appointed 
to the position. His sole responsibility is to coordinate the efforts of 
all the agencies already involved in resettlement and to tap all other 
resources that have not as yet contributed to the effort. 

In consultation and with the cooperation of the U.S. Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor we decided on an increase in the 
permanent staff of the Job Placement Unit from 6 to 15 people. In 
addition, for a period of some months, USES has contributed the serv- 
ices of 6 bilingual specialists so that this part of the job can get off to 
interviews to pinpoint the present skills of the refugees; an intensive 
matching of job skills to pean available around the country; an 
intensive program of job promotion by contacting potential em- 
ployers; and a stepped-up program of vocational counseling. 

At the same time, we are undertaking a program of information 
and publicity, independently and in support of a similar activity on 
the part of voluntary agencies, to make the country adequately aware 
of the existence of a large pool of skilled persons in Miami for whom 
jobs and positions need to be found. We are quite sure that when 
the facts are known American sponsors will respond. 

A parallel information program will be directed at the Cuban ref- 
ugees themselves with the object of allaying their fears over taking 
up hopefully tempora renitotine in some other part of the country 
or overseas, and to help them make ready to adjust comfortably to 
an unfamiliar environment. 

The staffs of the voluntary agencies and the social workers in the 
Public Assistance Unit will do a more systematic and effective job 
to the same end by supplying the refugees more and better informa- 
tion about the resettlement offered and the conditions at the point 
of resettlement. 

A pilot project in engaging the systematic efforts of resettled 
Cubans in assisting other Cubans to resettlement has paid off and we 
plan to expand it. One Cuban resettles another. 

I mentioned earlier that we have lowered the maximum financial 
assistance to single-person cases to $60 a month. Then on Novem- 
ber 21 we set as program policy the termination of public assistance 
to a refugee who refused, for inadequate reasons, a bona fide otfer of 
resettlement. 
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I want to stress that termination will occur only after a careful 
determination that the refugee invited to accept a resettlement has been 
offered a position clearly within his capacity to perform as evidenced 
by his education, experience, and physical condition; that the job con- 
forms to fair labor standards; and that accepting the offer does not 
expose him to undue hardship in his personal or family situation. 

ach case will be studied and reviewed by a committe made up of 
a representative of the Public Welfare Unit, the U.S. Employment 
Unit, the voluntary agency handling the case, and the center. This 
committee will give its findings and a recommendation to the director 
of the center who, in turn, will make the decision whether or not to 
terminate assistance, 

This committee has heard from a number of well-qualified witnesses 
why the Cuban refugees in great numbers are reluctant, even unwill- 
ing, to leave the Miami area. I need not repeat the reasons or belabor 
the point. I think we understand and sympathize with their position. 

Our experience shows that once the April invasion was behind us, 
and once July 26 had come and gone, and progressively as the volun- 
tary agency staffs improved their skills in dealing with these refugees, 
the Cubans have accepted resettlements more and more willingly. 

Early in the year, for every three refugees who were invited to 
come and discuss a resettlement opportunity, two refused it. That pro- 
portion has steadily changed until at the end of September, for each 
two who were offered a resettlement opportunity one accepted and 
one declined. Since the end of September, the proportion accepting 
resettlement has been somewhat larger than the number refusing. The 
trend is clearly toward accepting resettlements. The accompanying 
chart. shows this trend graphically. 

And to those of you who have copies of these charts, I would merely 
point out that the one headed “Cuban Refugee Resettlements, Weekly 
and Cumulatice,” that one indicates the rising number of persons and 
cases resettled by the dates indicated on the lower border. And on the 
second chart, “Resettlements Accepted and Refused,” you will note 
the very significant change that occurred shortly before October 27 
when the average weekly number of cases refusing resettlements 
dropped below the cases pe imp resettlement. This, I think, is a 
fairly clear indication of a very fundamental change that has taken 
place in the resettlement situation. 

(The charts referred to are as follows :) 
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_ Mr. Mrrcneu.. This significant change took place without the bene- 
fit of the new efforts I have described above. e believe these steps 
will reenforce and accelerate the trend toward resettlement. 

As of December 1, we had resettled 14,440 persons. They have gone 
to every State but Alaska, to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and to 

16 countries overseas. No job offer which a qualified refugee could 
fill, and no offer of sponsorship has gone unfilled. The second chart 
shows, as I pointed out, the growth in the number of resettlements. 
It is a steady growth and has risen in certain weeks to 35 to 40 percent 
of arrivals. 

One of the most important tasks before us is to accelerate the offers 
| of sponsorships and to locate more jobs in the United States and 
—_— overseas. With the new organization and added staff now on the job 
| with the increased efforts of the voluntary agencies, with the untapped 
resources we intend to tap, we believe that voluntary resettlements in 
sufficient numbers can be achieved to improve very substantially the 
situation for the refugees in Dade County and to reduce the pressures 
| on Dade County itself 
| Conclusion: Mr. Chairman, if from my remarks one concludes that 
we feel complacent about this situation, that we think all is well, then 
I have spoken badly and misrepresented our thoughts and our feel- 
ings. Nor do I see any reason for panic either. The situation is 
| fraught with urgency—urgency for the sake of the communities of 
Dade County—for the refugees generally, and particularly for the 
children. 

I will be engaging in repetition in paying tribute to the public and 
private agencies who are assisting in this work; to the thousands and 
thousands of individuals—American and Cuban—most of them un- 
known to me personally, who are working hard, usually for no reward 
except in the spirit. It would be invidious perhaps to single out indi- 
viduals but let me mention at least some groups and institutions. 

I think the people of Dade County and the State of Florida, and I 
include in this group most certainly the public officials, are to be com- 
mended for the way they have reacted to the sudden arrival of so 
many strangers who have sought refuge among them through the 
accident of geography. They have given a fine example of American- 
ism. And no one will resent, I hope, my singling out the schools of 
Dade County—public, parochial, and private—for the energy and 
warmth and skill with which they have provided instruction and 
counseling to thousands of children. And I would like to pay tribute 
to the Welfare Department of the State of Florida, and the welfare 
services and institutions of Dade County, both public and private. 
And this commendation extends in like manner to the health agencies 
of State and county in Florida. 

I want to express my appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman and to 
your committee, for making time available to me, and to the others 
who have spoken or will speak to you about the Cuban refugee situa- 
tion. Such enlightenment as may be had from what has been said at 
the hearings will be helpful I am sure both to you and to us. And 
additionally, these hearings will help inform and alert the people of 
our country to an opportunity for genuine service opened to them by 
the needs of the Cuban refugees. 
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I regret that Mr. Marshall Wise, the director of the center, could 
not be with us today for reasons of health. His report from Dade 
County would have ben valuable in shedding additional light on the 
situation at the —, He eae 

My assistant for the refugee program, Mr. Micocci, is with me. We 
will do our best to answer whatever questions you wish to ask us and 
supply for the record whatever information we do have on hand now. 

enator Harr. Commissioner, your testimony is comprehensive and 
very helpful. I think, because we had expressions in earlier hearings 
on many of the points that you have made, baer} summary comments 
to those points make more understandable the situation as, in fact, it 
exists. 

I must plead uncertainty still, however, as to this business of what 
public moneys are available where and on what condition. Let me 
see if I can get it straight. 

Mr, Mircuetn. I will try to enlighten you on that. 

Of course, the financing of this program has been a source of con- 
siderable concern to me and has complicated rather seriously the plan- 
ning of this program. Toward the latter days of the last Congress 
there was proposed legislation that would have provided a statutory 
base for an appropriation for the Cuban refugee program and pro- 
vided money also for other refugee activities in other countries. That 
legislation failed, although it is still current before the Congress and 
I presume will be taken up again when Congress returns. ne 

At the same time that this was going on, the Congress was giving 
consideration to the aid for international development bill and an 
amendment was proposed and adopted that made the contingency 
fund of the aid for international development bill available for the 
financing of this refugee program until such time as a separate statute 
and a separate appropriation was made for refugee activities. 

Senator Harr. Ths is the amendment of Senator Smathers. 

Mr. Mircnenn. That is right. That is right. And it is under 
that authority and with that money that we are now financing our 
refugee activities, 

There is presented therein a very serious problem that may result 
in some fairly immediate crisis. As I understand it, the amount re- 
quested for the contingency fund in the aid program was substan- 
tially above what was actually appropriated and there is a substantial 
overobligation on a bookkeeping basis of high priority items to be 
financed out of that contingency fund now, and the Cuban costs are 
only one of those high priority items. ee 

When it appeared that we were going to get our own legislation, 
we submitted estimates with the approval of the President to the ap- 
propriate Appropriations Committees for $26 million for operating 
this program for the full year. Since the authorizing legislation 
failed, of course, there was no appropriation made in respect to it. 
So that out of the AID contingency fund we have reecived an allo- 
cation of $13 million approximately, and approximately one-half of 
our estimate for our own appropriation should we have received one. 
We have in the works at the present time a request for funds for the 
second half of the fiseal year. That request is before the Agency for 
International Development. We have found it necessary in the light 
of our increasing obligation substantially to increase the amount re- 
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quested for the second half over the first half. What action will be 
taken, of course, will be dependent upon the decision of agencies over 
which we have no control. 

But, you see, one of our pcraee as a service agency in planning 
this program is that in making commitments we never know the ex- 
tent to which we can make good on them. We can only make firm 
commitments in relation to the funds that we actually have on hand, 

If I go beyond that, I would end up in one of the Federal pens. 
We have no alternative but to fit our program to the funds currently 
available to us. 

Senator Harr. That takes care of the first part which was not really 
my primary concern, although it spells out very effectively the need 
for prompt resolution of the question in the next Congress. 

No. I was primarily concerned with my continued uncertainty 
about the conditions that will cut off the Cuban refugee eligibility 
for assistance specifically, and I recall that, among others, a bisho 
emphasized this point. Somehow or other the impression has devel- 
oped that once you leave Dade County, you are thereafter no longer 
eligible for any of the assistance and, of course, this seems to have 
the effect of an anchor. It just encourages continued residence in 
Miami and discourages a person seeking opportunity elsewhere. 
Frankly, as described that way, it makes no sense to me. 

Mr, Mircue.t. Apparently I completely misunderstood your ques- 
tion. Iam sorry, sir. 

Senator Harr. No. We were glad to get the other part in the 
record, too. 

Mr. Mircueti. Well, here is the situation with respect to payments 
from this program after a person leaves Dade County under a resettle- 
ment arrangement that has been accomplished under our general 
direction and with the help of the voluntary agency. 

Should that person, we will say, go to Illinois, and should he there 
become ill or should the employment arrangements that were worked 
out for him fall apart, and result in this man and his family being 
thrown back on the community for support, we then have an arrange- 
ment with every public welfare assistance agency in the United States 
to provide for him the same assistance that would be provided to an 
American citizen under similar circumstances. That amount is re- 
imbursed to the State 100 percent from the Federal funds of this 
program, 

Senator Harr. Now 

Mr. Mircurnyt. Now, that is one—— 

Senator Harr. Wait right there. Let us assume in Illinois there 
is a 2-year residence requirement. 

Mr. Mircnecy. It has no effect on this whatever. 

Senator Harr. It would not bar a refugee from receiving assistance? 

Mr. Mrrenenn. No, sir. The assistance eligibility would not be 
based upon the normal requirements of the State public assistance 
orogram. It would merely have to be shown that this man was a 
‘ban refugee who had come to the jurisdiction of this welfare 
agency under the auspices of our program. Now, if you were a Cuban 
refugee who had never been to Miami and who had never had any 
contact. with our refugee center, then he would not be eligible. He 
would be eligible in any State only in respect to the eligibility require- 
ments of that State for Americans, for their domestic program. 
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Now, in New York, for instance, they have no residence require- 
ment. ‘So a refugee arriving in the first instance from Havana - 
New York could apply immediately for assistance in New York an 
receive assistance from New York under its own domestic de, ono 
In that case there would be the normal matching of the expenditure 
if it were made under a categorical program that the Federal Govern- 
ment was supporting. New York State would then receive Its propor- 
tionate share of the matching. hink 

Senator Harr. In your testimony you cite the number, and [ thin 
it was in the thousands, of Cuban refugees who had not registered 
at the center. Do you have any idea of the number who have resettled 
not through the facilities of the center and would be ineligible for 
specific Cuban relief if they get into trouble? 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Mr. Micocci tells me that probably there are about 
as many as we have resettled——over 14,000. 

Senator Harr. This is to their great credit. Of course, you can sa 
that this proves the condition that eligibility obtains only in Dade 
County or on a resettlement arranged by the center, is not an anchor 
to keep them there. But surely it must effect the decision of—no, put 
it this way: Why should a Cuban refugee, who seeks out and takes 
opportunities elsewhere, not be eligible for assistance in the event his 
opportunity evaporates? Why this condition? 

r. Mrrcrety. Senator, I agree that there is a degree of incon- 
sistency in that. From the very beginning the Federal program was 
established in Miami only for Dade County, in order to relieve the 
difficult situation that focused itself on that community. 

Thus, we have proceeded on the assumption that unless an enereeny 
situation was shown in a community, there would be no Federal help 
and the local community would be expected to make that provision. 

Now, I suppose that that has worked some hardship on some people, 
but we have no reason to believe that it is a severe hardship, nor do we 
have any reports that there are a great many of these people so situ- 
ated. 

Senator Harr. Ts it clearly understood in Miami and Dade County 
that assistance continues to be available for a Cuban refugee who 1s 
resettled, provided his resettlement is through the center? : 

Mr. Mitcretx.. Each of the voluntary agencies, of course, is thor- 
oughly aware of this arrangement and conveys it as best they can to 
every refugee with whom they are dealing in connection with a reset- 
tlement possibility, and in other respects we have undertaken to re- 
fresh the minds of the refugees and others that this service is available. 

You see, when we set up this policy originally it was to provide an 
inducement to overcome one of the objections that a refugee would have 
to leaving. He would be so uncertain about his future. That was 
one of the inducements we held out to him to relieve him of that doubt 
and that difficulty. : ' 

Senator Harr. My question, of course, reflects the impression that 
has developed, because of some testimony here that this point is not 
generally understood in the non-Cuban community. 

Mr. Mircuety. Yes. In checking on the testimony of others—I have 
received summary reports of them—I was very much surprised to find 
that there is that doubt. We will attempt to do some other things to 
make sure that people understand that. 
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Senator Harr. Now, you have discussed the recent decision that you 
have made to deny financial assistance to a person who refuses a rea- 
sonable offer of resettlement. This is a practice that is just less than 
a month old, I take it. 

Mr. Mircuevy. That is right. 

Senator Harr. It seems to me that the approach you take to this, 
is a very responsible reaction to what I think, if you had delayed much 
Jonger in making this rule, could have become a very sore point. I 
think that if in the experience of the coming several months there de- 
velops an apparent need for an additional check or review, you would 
build that in. I think that your testimony on page 12, the three para- 
graphs outlining the way you determine that you will withdraw fur- 
ther help, reflects an awareness of the several factors involved: The 
person who is being affected, the community burden, and the need to 
assure that all the factors that operate in any one case is given full 
consideration. I think you are to be congratulated on the approach 
you have taken. 

Mr. Mircnety. We approached that very seriously, as you have indi- 
cated. Asa matter of fact, we made a small experiment before actually 
putting it into effect. We undertake to apply the poly, even with the 
controls that are in it, with humanity pe understanding. I am still 
concerned about one aspect of the policy that we can learn about only 
through additional experience. That is this: We haven’t helped very 
much if we take a refugee off cash assistance and he stays there in 
Miami and becomes a charge on the community. But we are keeping in 
very close touch with that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Harr. I am struck by the fact that 16 countries have re- 
ceived some of these Cuban refugees. Are these Central American and 
South American countries exclusively ? 

Mr. Mircneny. Yes, for the most part; but we have sent, well, at 
least one or two to my personal knowledge, to Spain and to Switzer- 
land, but for the most part they have gone to Central and South 
American countries. 

If you would like, we could submit for the record a list of the coun- 
tries and numbers sent to each. 


Cuban refugees resettled in foreign countries from Feb. 1, 1961, to Nov. 30, 1961 











Country Cases Persons Country Cases Persons 
APOPIUING oo asecaccckcssacs 2 | Gil SQUUMIOG 5 cwanecuicubases 1 1 
Bahamas. .__- Jaden 4 36° }) DRORIOOS, ncodsccosuccacees 2 2 
MOU core. ceca ecwenseac 3 3: | Rene. nace weeoecsea oe 2 5 
Colombia... “ 1 D| ROPO iuccssccceacasueades 2 4 
COCR ORs cesacesynceucs 6 Oi CR cere ee 11 12 
Dominican Republic... _- 1 il) Switserlend:......22..... 1 1 

GURU csc seeauKecu wean 2 B: 1h "VGRORMIR. . cc cccycuesecs 6 10 
Guatemala peucwdae 1} 2 
MONGUINDR: sicko sie vecus 1 | 1 TOMB cceccaceevcs 50 68 





Note,—Among the persons resettled are 8 doctors to the Bahamas, 2 radio technicians to Argentina, 2 
business administrators to Panata; 10 cases involved the reunion of families; 10 cases involved religious 
persons, 


Senator Harr. I think it would be helpful if you would. 

What is the formula used? How is the contact made? How does 
the program operate ? 

Mr.  aedeee Well, usually it is in relation to an arrangement 
that the refugee himself has worked out or he comes to us with a 
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proposition. A family has been separated. We have gotten, we will 
say, the mother and the child in this country. The father is in a 
different country, but has a job and he is very anxious to get the 
family brought together, but he is not earning enough to accomplish 
this himself. ; ; : 

Well, we were a long time in coming to the conclusion that it was 
appropriate and justifiable for us to make resettlements outside the 
continental borders of the United States. ae 

We came to the conclusion however that for humanitarian reasons 
and to assist in bringing families tage, if, as a straight matter 
of economy, we could get a person off assistance who is getting $100 
a month, month after month, by spending $100 to $150 to get him 
resettled in a foreign country, it would be money very well spent. _ 

Mr. Micocci points out that employers in some countries knowing 
of the availability of qualified professional and technical help have 
submitted to us requests for people who could beused. 

We check into those situations, and where an inquirer is perfectly 
able to meet the costs of resettlement, we have insisted that that be 
done. But in other situations where it appeared that_we would be 
simply left with a good technician on assistance in Miami, if we 
didn’t make the foreign resettlement, we of course then have financed 
the transportation. age 

Senator Harr. The testimony we have received indicates that the 
burden of the caseload on professional workers at the center varies 
in estimate from 6 to 10 times the caseload average. ' ; 

Now, for the record, I want. to ask you whether substantial addi- 
tions to this staff would be valuable, not alone in administering the 
public assistance program, but in stepping up the resettlement. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. The reports that you have had, Mr. Chairman, are 
substantially correct, I’m sorry to say, and they are correct for two 
or three reasons. When I said substantially correct, I don’t know 
of any situation where a worker is handling 6 times as many cases 
as he or she should, but I think that the caseloads will run pretty 
close to 250 per caseworker on the average, and that is too many, far 
more than we recommend in our domestic programs. 

But we have tried to run this as an emergency program. We have 
hopefully felt that it was temporary in nature, that there wasn’t 
the need for as extensive services as exist in many of our domestic 
eases. For instance, the level of intelligence and education of the 
refugee group is substantially above the group who, on the average, 
apply for help in this country. : 

As we have previously pointed out, these are people with profes- 
sional backgrounds, people who were essentially financially inde- 
pendent in Cuba before they came to us. Well, those people don’t 
need a great deal of social work service, such as is the case in our own 
assistance programs in this country. ; re * 

Another thing is we have had great difliculty in recruiting bilingual 
social workers. We have tried as far as we possibly could to use refu- 
gees themselves for this work, and as T have also testified before, we 
have tried very hard to keep the administrative costs of this program 
at a very low level. 

Senator Harr. I think you have done very well. 

Mr. Johnson ? 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Mitchell, I was interested in your very recent 
statement that you have approached the program up to the present 
ne pel as an emergency measure. From the testimony that we have 
had previously, including that from the Department of State, it can 
be expected that the flow of Cuban refugees will continue at its present 
rate of arount 1,500 to 2,000 a week. 

Mr. Mircue... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And this will probably continue as long as Castro 
continues in power. This being the case, do you think you can still 
regard this as an emergency Bhs So 

r. Mrrcnety. No, and I think that we are gradually moving our 
operations into the type of operation that reflects a continuing pro- 
gram. However, at this juncture, | wouldn’t feel that it was desirable 
to set this program up as though it were going to be a permanent 
agency of the Government. To do soI think would very substantially 
increase the overhead costs and would prevent the effective use of— 
prevent to some extent, at lease, the effective use of Government agen- 
cies already established that are functioning in this field. 

You probably are aware, in light of my present and previous testi- 
mony, that we use the established agencies of Government very exten- 
sively to do this job which, if it were organized for as a permanent 
agency of Government, might well result in some duplication and some 
loss of efficiency. But we are moving almost daily in certain directions 
that will change the program’s character. For instance, we are becom- 
ing more concerned as we would in a long-range program, about the 
possibilities of abuse of the cash assistance program and we are under- 
taking, as staff and other facilities permit, to make further checks on 
eli ibility to receive cash assistance. 

e undertake to develop more information about what is being done 
with the money and how effective it is in accomplishing the objectives. 
In the earlier stages of the program the important thing to do seemed 
really to prevent immediate hunger, destitution, starvation, or what- 
not, and overcome the immediate emergency requirements of the situ- 
ation. Now we are thinking more in the terms we use in a regular 
program. 

r. JounsoN. Coming to the question which Senator Hart men- 
tioned on the matter of social workers, it seems that some of the diffi- 
culties which have arisen in resettlement, probably also in the public 
assistance programs, has been an inability to supervise the pro 
properly. Perhaps a lack of communication between the center and 
the Cuban refugees is also a factor here. Now, while an increase in 
your social worker personnel would increase your administrative costs. 
might it not substantially reduce your operating costs in terms both 
of public assistance and also of getting people to resettle ? 

or example, we have been studying this matter rather closely over 
the last several months, and it was only recently that we discovered 
that HEW had resettled people in Latin American countries, and also 
that public cash assistance provided in another community would be 
reimbursed by HEW to the local welfare agency. The thing I am 
concerned about is this—Do the Cuban refugees themselves know of 
these things? I ask because repeatedly we have had stated, for ex- 
ample, that one of the reasons which discourages resettlement is 
the lack of assurance for the refugee of at least some basic support 
in the event his resettlement opportunity breaks down. 
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Mr. Mrrcneu. Well, as I testified, Mr. Johnson, another one 
of the things that we are in the process of doing is substantially step- 
ping up our informational program. Again, that is a type of activity 
that you normally find in a long continuing permanent type of 
agency and I think to a certain extent we have neglected it heretofore. 

ere has been a great deal of informational work done through all 
media but it hasn’t been sufficient. I would be the first to accept that. 
a in recognition of that situation, we are undertaking to improve 
it. 

Mr. Jounson. Another matter which has been repeatedly called to 
the subcommittee’s attention is the present formula for the Federal 
contribution to the operation of public schools. I understand this is 
approximately identical to that of the federally impacted areas. 

ow, several things have been pointed out in this regard. One is 
that. while Federal employees in an impacted area do make a sub- 
stantial local contribution in taxes, the Cubans, about 50 percent of 
whom are on public relief, make literally no such contributions. Addi- 
tionally, there are special instructional problems which arise from the 
matter of the language barrier. Dade County, from our observation 
is Sereiy doing a magnificent job in this — We have had 
8 iene all the way from 100 percent Federal support, that from 

overnor Bryant of Florida; to 85 percent; to we would like just a 
little bit more. 

Has any determination been made as to whether the present formula 
should _be revised upward ? 

Mr. Mrrcne... First let me say that the reimbursement arrangement 
of 50 percent now is not precisely the same as the reimbursement 
formula for the impacted areas in the education program. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t know in detail what that formula is. It is variable 
and applies to different situations in different ways. 

But when we set up this program originally last January in Miami, 
we attempted to do just rough justice. The impacted area program 
was one of our basic considerations but, of course, another very prac- 
tical one was the funds available to us at that time. 

You probably recall that the funds we were using then were a $4 
million allocation that the President had made to us from the con- 
tingency fund of ICA, and that was regarded by us as the limitations, 
the financial limitation of the program which we could establish. In 
trying to work out a balanced program it appeared at that time that 
we couldn’t devote any more money to education than was required 
by this 50-percent reimbursement for educational costs. 

Now, frankly I think that the amount of the Federal contribution 
for education is to a large extent a matter of judgment when it consti- 
tutes anything less than 100 percent. There are a number of factors 
to be taken into account just as you have already indicated. While it 
would be within my jurisdiction to recommend a change, it would not 
be within my jurisdiction to set the policy without consideration of its 
effect on the total expenses of this program. I couldn't make such a 
recommendation without taking those other factors into account. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I was thinking, of course, in terms of the time 
when, hopefully, you do get a specific appropriation from the coming 
session of Congress. | aia oe ; sae 

One other aspect in the operation of the center is that of ULE. Em- 
ployment Service. | , 
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Mr. Mircnewy. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. When we were in Miami last November, there were 
two very devoted and very able men working there as interviewers. 
Rut they appeared to be genuinely harassed by the tremendous 
amount of people coming through the center. Your testimony indi- 
cates that there will be an increase in such personnel. I believe an ad- 
dition of—what wasit? Six persons. 

Mr. Mircnet. We now have 15 persons on this type of activity and 
this 15 includes 3 that are paid by the USES out of their own appro- 
pee and we have 6 short-term, bilingual interviewers also paid 

y USES. There are 21 all together. 

Mr. Jounson. This would make, then, a total of eight people who 
would be bilingual and would be able to interview adequately the 
refugees for placement. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Practically all of these people are bilingual. That 
has been one of the qualifications that we hats tried to insist on. 
Some of them are not as good as others in that respect. I think all 
of them are on the job now. We have been recruiting them as rapidly 
as we could. I think they are on the job now. Maybe two or three 
are not. 

Mr. Jounson. Have you observed any increased placements since 
the increase of personnel ? 

Mr. Mircueti. Well, the placements are showing improvement. but 
this is a little bit early for this activity to show up in a demonstrable 
way. 

Mr, Jounson. Another ir ese which has been made in order 
to provide a rather quick solution to the problem in Miami, is the 
establishment of a new center in New Orleans. Would you care to 
comment on that su gestion ¢ 

Mr. Mircneiyt. We have given consideration to the establishment 
of centers in other locations. New Orleans would be certainly one that 
would have a claim on such an extension of our program, and New 
York would be another. There are probably, I don’t know, 11,000 or 
12,000 at least, Cuban refugees in the city of New York. In New 
Orleans, I think a center there would be established for somewhat 
other reasons than we would do it in New York. In New Orleans you 
have a substantial foreign-speaking population. It is a port of entry 
from the South American and Conical American countries, and that 
area is a fairly effective general area for accomplishment of 
resettlements. 

But as soon as we get into this, we are confronted with a number of 
problems. The first one is.the one that I have already mentioned, 
the financial problem. We don’t have any basis for counting on addi- 
tional funds except by making applications through the other agen- 
cies that hold the funds. We don't-have, within our own jurisdiction 
the authority to proceed along these lines. ; 
' Another consideration is that if you set up a center it would be less 
than appropriate to go on and set up all the services that we provide 
in Dade County. 3 

_Now, whether that would be justified in establishing centers in ac- 
ditional cities I have some doubt. The number of: refugees: presently 
residing in other cities or coming into these other places, is not enough 
to constitute an emergent burden on the facilities of those communities. 
They are handling the situation. 
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Mr. Jounson. Of course, part of the suggestion was that no more 
flights would go to Miami, or if they did go to Miami, no refugees 
would be discharged there. They would immediately flown to 
New Orleans. 

Mr. Mrrcue.y. Well, then, that would be an added part of the pro- 
posal, that is, that you stop arrivals in Miami. 

Mr. Jounson. That was the proposal. 

r. Mircueiy. And reroute them exclusively to another center. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. ; 

Mr. Mrrcue.y. Like New Orleans. Well, of course, in such a cir- 
cumstance, then there probably would be complete justification for 
Sater yd all the services in New Orleans that are now provided in 

de County. But thus far, while the situation has been bad or 
not as good as we would like it, we haven’t regarded the situation 
sufficiently urgent to press for this expansion of the program at this 
time. But it is actively under study. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, now, with the new orientation or resettlement 
within the center, with revisions in the program of public assistance, 
with the mpl up of USES operations and other related matters, 
how soon would you expect a substantial increase in the rate of 
resettlement ? 

Mr. Mrrcnet.. Well, I would hope that there would be a really 
noticeable change in a couple of months. If there isn’t, in that period 
of time, it means that we have got to revamp our activities in some 
respects to tnake them more successful. 

r. JoHnson. I don’t believe I have any further questions at the 
moment. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. Committee counsel 

Commissioner, thank you very much. I think—to keep this in sort 
of balance—it is time right now to say that we, you and I and the 
others here, who have been talking about what the Government does, 
what we do, what we ought to do, how well we have done, what we 
have done, and so on, the brutal truth is that we, the Government, 
would be completely lost if it wasn’t for the voluntary agencies whose 
skill and motivation is, on both counts, a lot different from Govern- 
ment, and in the broad field of refugee help and aid and in the specific 
aspect of the Cuban refugee, if the people of America could only 
understand even just in dollar amounts what the voluntary agencies 
have done and are doing, the to me extraordinarily high support that 
is already being given to voluntary agencies might still be higher. 
If these hearings have any plus about them at all, it would, I hope, 
include a deeper appreciation by the people of America of the role 
that voluntary agencies play in this field. It exceeds by far anything 
that Government does or could do because it is more than dollars 
that are involved in this activity and Government is a pretty im- 
personal animal. 

Mr. Mrrcue.y. They have certainly done a wonderful job and I 
take advantage of every public opportunity to say so, Mr. irman. 

Senator Hart. I know you do. 

Mr. Mrronetu. Mr. Micocci has something to say. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Micocci. 
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Mr. Micocci. I would like to second what you said by making a 
reference to the Hungarian program. That program is still so vivid 
in the minds of everyone concerned with refugees. And it is pointed 
to as a program that reached a high point of some kind. 

In a way this is a tribute to the voluntary agencies that I want to 
pay. And that is that as of the end of September of this year, without 
the benefit of these other procedures and actions we are taking and ex- 

ct to take, the rate of resettlement in the Cuban program was as 

igh as it was in the Hungarian prog. The rate of resettlement 
has been higher through Gotobar and November. The thing to re- 
member is that it took 18 months to resettle 38,000 Hungarians. We 
have been resettling in the last 2 months at a rate of better than 525 
persons a week, at is a measure of the fine job that the agencies 
are doing and indicates why we don’t think we need to panic yet, and 
why we think we can do better. 
nator Hart. This puts it in pa perspective, too. The 18 
months required for the resettlement of Hungarian refugees, that was 
18 months after date of arrival in this country ¢ 

Mr. Micocct. That is right. Eighteen months after date of arrival 
in this country. And remember, the Hungarians had no incentive to 
remain in Camp Kilmer. That program was attended by a tremen- 
dous amount of knowledge of it on the part of this country and great 
dramatics. We haven’t gone in far any drama with this program, not 
yet, anyhow. Maybe we will have to come around to it. But in spite 
of that, the rate of resettlement at the end of September was as high 
as that of the Hungarian program and now it has exceeded it. 

Senator Harr. Well, I am very glad that this record contains that. 
I think Americans will find this news we haven’t appreciated. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mircnett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Raebert F. Hale, 
Director of the Visa Office, Department of State. And his testimony 
will be addressed to the matter of the issuance of visa waivers. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Hale, we A a age ot coming. 

Mr. Hatz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. HALE, DIRECTOR, VISA OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Hatz. When the United States broke off diplomatic and con- 
sular relations with Cuba on January 3, 1961, the closing of the 
Embassy at Havana and the consulate at Santiago shut off ee means 
of escape for the thousands of Cubans besieging those offices for visas. 
Relatives, friends, and social agencies soon began to ask the Depart- 
ment of State to take emergency action in behalf of these people. 

As a matter of sound and humanitarian national policy, and in 
keeping with the traditional role of the United States as a haven for 
those fleeing persecution, the Department concluded that it should 
ask the Department of Justice to act jointly with it in waiving the 
visa requirement, pursuant to section 212(d) (4) (A) of the Immigra- 
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tion and Nationality Act, in individual cases involving specific ele- 
ments of unforeseen emergency. NL Bi 

The beneficiaries of this action have been primarily parents, spouses, 
and minor children of persons already in the United States; Cuban 
children coming to the United States for study, either supported by 
their parents or sponsored by the voluntary agencies; and visitors for 
urgent and legitimate business or personal affairs. Waivers have 
also been approved for a limited number of persons not meeting the 
above criteria, whose cases involve overriding factors of compassion 
— as justifying emergency action. 

The Visa Office receives waiver requests by letter, telegram, tele- 
\ iia call, and personal visit. The supporting information comes 

m relatives, friends, employers, officers of voluntary agencies, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and other interested persons. A large proportion 
of the requests embody offers of employment or assurance of support 
of the aliens ponoarned, 

The visa waiver is an emergency procedure for persons traveling 
direct from Cuba to the United States. Many others make their way 
to countries where they can apply for visas at American embassies 
and consular offices. This is the course which the Department sug- 
gests for those whose circumstances do not justify the emergency 
waiver. These people have been applying for visas at posts around 
the rim of the Caribbean, at Canadian posts, and as far away as Spain. 
Notable among the offices receiving their applications is the consulate 
general at Kingston, Jamaica, where office space, equipment, and per- 
sonnel were augmented to cope with the added workload. 

Security checks for both visa waivers and visa issuances are made 
against the Department’s lookout book and against the 250,000 case 
records contained in the Havana and Santiago files, which were trans- 
ferred to the Visa Office for that purpose. 

The statistical picture can best be presented by calendar years, since 
Castro came to power at the beginning of 1959 and relations with Cuba 
were broken at the beginning of 1961. During 1959 Cuban nationals 
received 7,161 imigrant visas and 36,450 nonimmigrant visas. In 1960 
the totals increased to 13,309 immigrant and 49,336 nonimimgrant 
visas. During the first 10 months of 1961, Foreign Service posts is- 
sued .12,873 imimgrant and 3,648 nonimmigrant visas to Cuban na- 
tionals outside of Cuba, while the Visa Office approved approximately 
70,000 waiver aie for referral to the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. These requests are now being received at the rate of 
about 1,200 per working day, of which roughly two-thirds are 
— 

might add, Mr. Chairman, that if it is useful to project the figures 
to take in the anticipated actions during the entire ogntan year of 
1961, we can expect that there will be a total of about 15,000 immigrant 
visas, about 4,500 nonimmigrant visas, and roughly 100,000 visa 
waivers. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Hale, the 1959 and 1960 statistics you give do not 
include these waivers; is that right ? : 

-Mr. Hate. That is right, Mr. Chairman. Those would be extremely 
rare in those years because the visa facility was available to Cubans 
within Cuba as well as elsewhere. 
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Senator Harr. 1 understand. I think just one witness in a prior 
hearing commented on that or in a way inquired as to why it was nec- 
essary to require the reentry to obtain the status of—what is it ? 

Mr. Hatz. Permanent residence ? 

Senator Harr. Permanent residences in these cases. 

Mr. Hare. Yes, I am sure he must have been referring to. those 
Cubans who have entered in the first instance without an immigrant 
visa. P 

For example, they have come on a visa waiver; they have arrived 
in a fishing boat without any documentation; or they have overstayed 
their time as temporary visitors to this country. There is no provision 
in the law for them to adjust their status to that of permanent resident 
without going abroad and applying for an immigrant visa. Such a 
provision does exist for the nationals of other countries but not for 
those of contiguous countries or adjacent islands. . 

Senator Harr. This also was commented on in earlier testimony—if 
a Cuban leaves this country to take up employment in another coun- 
try, and later, for whatever reason, decides that he wants to come back, 
is his reentry readily arranged? Can a visa be issued for that? 

Mr. Hae. Let me put it this way. It is rather difficult, of course, 
to prejudge individual cases, but I would say in general that there 
isn’t any reason why visa issuance should be more difficult in his case 
than in the case of any other nonquota national of any other country. 

Senator Harr. Yes. You understand that this bears on this busi- 
ness of resettlement. There has been expression of a reluctance on the 
part of some Cuban refugees to seek employment outside of this 
country once they are here, because the assurance that they can re- 
turn is not given. There is pending under the sponsorship of Senator 
Javits a bill that. would seek to button up this problem. you have 
any opinion about that? | 

A Have. Not, Iam afraid, any that I could express in a few words 
that would cover the entire range of situations that might occur. I 
can see that the lack of any present ironclad assurance of return would 
be an impediment in these cases, and I think certainly we ought to 
look for every administrative relief that can be provided, and if neces- 
sary, support legislative relief. 

Senator Harr. You made a comment here about the security checks 
for both visa waivers and visa issuances. In your judgment is the 
security check on applications for visa waivers adequate by the normal 
standards and the usual admission practices ? 

Mr. Have. I must say, Mr. Chairman, that the part of it which we 
in the Department of State perform is not the equivalent of what is 
done in connection with a visa application because here you are dealing 
with someone who is in another country who can’t come before you. 
He comes from a country where you can’t do any outside checking of 
his background as you could in the normal visa application. 

Senator Harr. Have you any suggestions as to how this can be 
improved ? 

Mr. Har. We are doing what we can by using, as I said, the files 
which we have. The Immigration Service, of course, has access to 
these people when they arrive, and even before they arrive they have 
access to other people from Cuba, perhaps from their very home 
town, who may know them, and T know that they are doing the best 
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that they can to round out what is lacking in our ability to deal with 
these people. id 
Senator Harr. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Johnson ? 
_ Mr. Jonnson. There are, I understand, about 5,000 Cuban refu 
in Spain, many of whom are now getting visas to come to the United 
States. Here, of course, it would not be a visa waiver involved inas- 
much as we do have diplomatic representation in Spain. Is anything 
being done to accelerate the issuance of these visas so these refugees 
can come to the United States? 
_ Mr. Hate. Yes, there is, Mr. Johnson. The staff of our Embas: 
in Madrid has been in touch with us on that question, and aithoust 
under the current financial conditions affecting the operations of the 
Department and the Foreign Service we have not been able to give 
them additional staff to take care of this problem, they are doing what 
they can on the ground to accelerate their rate of consideration of these 
cases. 

Only last week there was a national holiday in Spain on which the 
Embassy, like other official establishments, was closed, and the Em- 
bassy got together not only the entire staff of the consular section 
but some people from other sections with the object of clearing up the 
cases of some 100 Cuban applicants which were ready for considera- 
tion at that time. 

_ This I know is not a permanent answer to a very large problem, but 
: does show, I think, the spirit with which our people are approaching 
it. 

Mr. Jounson. One final question. There have been suggestions 
from time to time that the United States should be able to authorize, 
and possibly this is administratively available within the Department 
of State, the issuance of private documents to refugees who have been 
legally admitted into the United States. This would be falling short 
of immigrant status as would be provided under the normal movement 
into the United States. 

Do you have any comments to make on that ? 

Mr. Hare. Yes, Mr. Johnson. When you said falling short. of the 
immigrants, you are excluding, then, the reentry permits which we 
already know exist. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. I am thinking aside from this. 

Mr. Harr. Yes. For the others I think this would be a very useful 
soot It is something that would require a lot of exploration to see 
just how it could be done and what kind of authorization would be 
necessary. I think it probably would involve some legislation, but 
feel that having accepted these people, having undertaken to do what 
we can to resettle them here or elsewhere, that we should face up to 
this part of the problem as well as the others. 

Mr. Jounson. I have no further questions. - 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Jounson. Our next witness is Mr. James L. Hennessy, executive 
assistant to the Commissioner, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Department of Justice. 

Mr. Hennessy, I do not. believe you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Hennessy. No; I do not. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES L. HENNESSY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE COMMISSIONER, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. Jounson. Having heard Mr. Hennessy, I know he does not 
need one. 

Please tell us what you think would be helpful. 

Mr. Hennessy. Mr. Chairman, the first refugees from Castro Cuba 
arrived on three aircraft the early morning of January 1, 1959, and 
they have been coming in constant y since that time. Their number is 
limited solely by the availability of transportation. 

The refugee as defined by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice is a national or permanent resident of Cuba who is unable or un- 
willing to return to Cuba under present conditions in that unfortunate 
country, and who evidences that intention either immediately upon 
arrival or upon the expiration of the time limit for which admitted. 

Based upon our arrival and departure records and reports of claims 
of asylum, in our field office we make a monthly statistical summary 
of the number of Cuban refugees in this country and, as of December 
1 this year, there were 70,000 refugees as thus defined, 20,000 of whom 
have been granted refugee status upon arrival, and 50,000 who have 
been permitted to remain here after their period of temporary admis- 
sion had expired. Of these, 17,000 and 35,000 respectively, are located 
in Florida. “ee : f 

Partially to explain the discrepancies in various published figures 
as to the number of Cuban refugees, it must he noted that there are 
also in this country on the same date 13,000 who have been classified 
as temporary visitors or students, and who are still maintaining that 
status, and within the period of their admission, and there were 75,000 
Cuban permanent residents who had been admitted to this country as 
immigrants and who were eligible of course to become citizens gen- 
erally after completing 5 years. 

Of these, 32,650 immigrants have arrived since January 1, 1959. 

Senator Harr. How many? 

Mr. Hennessy. 32,650. 

Senator Harr. Are here since January 1959 as permanent. resi- 
dents? 

Mr. Hennessey. As permanent resident immigrants. 

To summarize the number of Cuban nationals, regardless of their 
status, in this country on December 1, 1961, was 159,000, of whom ap- 
proximately 97,000 were residing in Florida. 

Now, these figures, of course, necessarily lag a bit behind the action. 
These are figures accumulated in our control ee office in 
Washington. There is, of course, an annual census of all aliens in the 
United States taken in January of each year. The records are sub- 
mitted to us at the close of the month from the Post Office Depart- 
men where the registration takes place. 

We have instructed all of our field offices to give priority in analyz- 
ing and checking these alien registration records of Cuban nationals, 
so that we hope to have a far more definitive figure on the number of 
Cuban nationals and their precise locations in this country by the 
middle of February. 

Of course, immediately upon that information being received in our 
office, your staff should have it almost as soon as we do. 
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In normal times, persons arriving in this country directly from 
Cuba by air enter at New York, San Juan, New Orleans, Houston, 
and four Florida cities, and by ship or ferry, arrivals have occurred 
in New York, Miami, and Key West. Today, all traffic is limited to 
air travel arrivals at the Miami International Airport, and by small 
craft along the Florida coast. Seventeeen scheduled aircraft arrive 
Maa and the average weekly air arrivals of Cubans have been 

0. 

A brief word now as to the mechanics of the immigration inspec- 
tion. Following Public Health examination, each passenger is ex- 
amined by an immigrant inspector. He is ordinarily in possession of 
a Cuban passport and a standard entry-departure card prepared 7 
the carrier gives minimum biographical data with respect to him. 
passport will contain a visa placed there by the U.S. consular officer 

rior to the cessation of relations, or the visa will have been waived 
jointly by the State and Justice Departments, based on the emergency 
waiver authority in the law. 

As Mr. Hale hae indicated, there are about 80,000 visa waivers that 
have been authorized to date, and 20,000 of those have been executed 
by the arrival of the beneficiary of the waiver in the United States. 

@ have a 60,000 potential of those who have already indicated in 
one way or another, directly or through their families in the United 
States, that it is their intention to move on to the United States. The 
figure necessarily grows larger—— 

Senator Hart. What is this 20,000? 

Mr. Hennessy. 20,000 individuals of the 80,000 for whom visas 
have been waived have actually arrived in the United States and have 
executed the waiver, and we have a potential remaining of 60,000. 
This potential constantly grows larger, assuming the transportation 
will remain at. the same level. 

As I believe Mr. Hale reported, the visa waivers are being granted 
at the rate of 2,500 a week and a total arrivals of 1.500 a week, and our 
backlog is growing at the rate of 1,000 a week. 

As identity of the applicant is established and the validity of the 
documentation, the applicant for admission is questioned as to his 
purpose and intended length of stay. Following this interrogation, 
a check is also made of a card index system, presently with 150,000 
items, maintained at the International Airport, of known or suspected 
inadmissibles to the United States—information that has grown up 
over the years, partially supplied by the Department of State and 
other agencies of our Government within our own resources, or estab- 
lished from sources within the Cuban community. 

Following a check of these cards, over 50 percent of the persons are 
immediately admitted or granted refugee status. Those who are 
granted the status of refugee are photographed and fingerprinted. 

In those cases where admissibility as temporary visitors or parole as 
refugee cannot immediately be determined, the inspection is deferred 
to Opa-locka, a converted naval aviation facility approximately 15 
miles from the Miami airport. Almost all of the transferred cases 
to Opa-locka involved adult male applicants. 

Deferrals of adult female cases are usually processed the following 
day in the downtown district office after temporary overnight facilities 
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have been provided, usually by the cooperating voluntary agencies In 
hotel or motel accomodations in the cases where there is no one, member 
of the family or friend, awaiting the arrival. ry 

Before release from Opa-locka, further interrogation 1s conducted 
and checks are made of the established United States intelligence 
agencies. Additional information is sought from members of the 
Florida community, the Cuban community. Only about 100 persons 
have been held in detention from the beginning of this program for 
periods beyond 72 hours. Seventy-two hours is usually the extent of 
the processing involving the communication back and forth with these 
other agencies, checks against. fingerprint records, and so forth, 

At present, there are 16 Cuban aliens who are in long-range deten- 
tion, as distinguished from the temporary custody incident to the 

rocessing. , 
J In Hine with the recent policy set by the Attorney General, the un- 
classified information available to us on which the detention was based 
has been supplied to representatives of the leading anti-Castro Cuban 
organizations in this country in Florida. While we are not, by any 
means, abdicating our authority in terms of whose release will be 
prejudicial to the safety and security of the United States, the advice 
and information we obtained from these people and obtainable from 
them is unique and incalculable. _ 

With respect to those currently in long-range detention, the recom- 
mendation of these representatives has been unanimous in concurring 
with our determination of continued custody in five cases with the 
caveat. that they wish to make further checks among their own re- 
sources, which is something that, naturally, we encourage and all per- 
sons in detention are under continued inquiry as to the validity of the 

sons therefor. Aes 
wall detained Cuban aliens are free to depart the United States and 
abandon their applications for admission. They may be visited by 
relatives or by any attorney of their own choosing. Actually, I know 
of only one case where the individual in detention did obtain docu- 
mentation for a South American country and depart for that country. 

Senator Hart. Have many Cubans been sent back to Cuba on a 
finding that they were pro-Castro? Pa 

Mr. Hennessy. No; there is always the possibility that the case 
information is incorrect. We exercise our best judgment that the 
release of this individual would be a threat in some way to the secu- 
rity, safety, or well-being of this country. We do not claim to be 
infallable; we may be wrong. We could be proved wrong. On that 
basis, we feel that we should send no person back to Cuba, no 
matter how strong the evidence may appear to be at the present time 
on the surface. It is always subject to rebuttal and, if rebutted after 
an individual is sent back to the tender mercies of Fidel Castro, it 
will be of little comfort to us or to him later on to say that we had 
some evidence that he was inadmissible to the United States. 

With respect to the concentration in Florida, the following observa- 
tion, I think, is pertinent. The circuit court of appeals has indi- 
cated that the Service has authority either to «letain or define the 
area of residence in which a person in the United States is under 
parole, in which he may be restricted. 
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With the exception of five cases, where it was felt the presence in 
the United States within the Florida area was inimical to our best 
interests, we have not placed restrictions on a Cuban in the United 
States, and we have felt that the movement elsewhere, the resettlement, 
should be a completely voluntary thing. 

_I appreciate that from the operation of bureaucracy, it would be a 
simpler thing, but I still think that voluntary resettlement is the 
proper way to treat the case. 

Senator Harr. It is not news to you that there has been much public 
discussion about the role Colonel Faget has played in the screening 
era He has been described as an anti-Communist expert in the 

atista regime. Is he in the employ of the Immigration Service? 

Mr. Hennxgssy. He is presently in the part-time employ of the Im- 
migration Service. 

Senator Harr. The complaint, of course, then goes on to cite that 
his interest is more in making life miserable for anti-Batista indi- 
viduals than for Communist activities. 

What is your reaction ? 

Mr. Hennessy. We feel that all information that comes is grist to 
our mill, to be given the proper weight and proper evaluation in ac- 
cordance with the source from which it originates. 

Senator Harr. You are thoroughly familiar with his background ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harr. Your evaluation of his reports is made in the light 
of this background ? 

Mr. Hennessy. We do not accept the report. of a single individual 
unless it can be buttressed by some other independent information. 

Senator Harr. Also, we have read and heard of allegations that a 
good many Castro agents have been admitted into this country under 
the present program. What comment do you want to make on that? 

Mr. Hennessy. We have done everything that presently lies within 
our power. I could not possibly say that no one has been successful 
in eluding the checks we have set. up. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Hennessy, on the other side of the coin, we have 
the concern of such organizations as the American Civil Liberties 
Union on the matter of detentions about which you have testified. 
They are concerned, of course, about the procedures which govern 
these detentions. 

Would you care to comment on this aspect of your testimony? I 
know there is a general suspicion on the part of lawyers when mat- 
ters are not heard in the Federal and local courts. 

Mr. Hennessy. And well they might be. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Hennessy. I would not attempt to defend in principle that 
such information that can be readily available should be withheld and 

decisions made solely to the satisfaction of some Government official. 
All I can say is that out of 150,000 Cubans in the United States, we 
are holding 16 individuals in long-range detention. However, I do 
not get the satisfaction of saying that the percentage is very low. If 
ene is held in detention and held in detention improperly, that is very 
ad. 

Technically, of course, every one of the persons has been ordered 
excluded on the ground that he is inadmissible because of documenta- 
tion, so the inadmissibility is an open hearing. 


i a 
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The question, then, is whether he should be released on parole or 
held in detention. There is an administrative finding on that. As I 
have indicated, all of the unclassified information has been made 
available to the representatives of the community. Much of the 
information upon which they are held is classified information, the 
sources of disclosure of which would necessarily prejudice our overall 
interest. We have to weigh that overall interest against the interests 
of the individual. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not envy your operating under an emergency 
program in which there are not the full checks usually made by con- 
sular offices abroad, and wanting also to provide for the greatest 
number of people. 

One matter T would like to have clarified. There are several classi- 
fications of Cuban refugees. Some may be here under full admission 
status while they still have recognition under the Castro government. 
Others are here under the visa program, and they may be given 
involuntary deportation and indefinite stay. 

Then you have those who are classified as parolees. These are 
people who come here by way of open boats or hijacked planes. 

Mr. Hennessy. It can also include those who come here with visa 
waivers. 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, it can? 

Mr. Ilennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The question I want to ask, in any event, is whether 
the status of the parolee can be adjusted after the 3-year period, as 
was possible for the Hungarians, and also for refugees under the 
act—I think it was the July 10 act of 1960? 

Mr. Hennessy. Both of those were accomplished, of course, by 
special legislation. : 

Mr. Jounson. I was wondering if there was any administrative 
authority. ; 

Mr. Hennessy. There is no present administrative authority to 
adjust them. J think that was in line with the Senator’s question of 
the previous witness. Section 245 is the pertinent section of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Aet which provides that any individual 
who has been inspected and admitted, and that would include the 
parolee, may have his status adjusted to a permanent resident within 
the United States if a visa is available, except citizens of contiguous 
territory and adjacent ishinds. This legislation was drawn up under 
normal cireumstances, when the hardship involved in returning to the 
native land of such an individual was not the same as that for one 
who would have to make the trip to Europe, Asia, or elsewhere in 
the world. That is the present. statutory limitation, as the result of 
which, Cubans in the United States in various stages short of immi- 
grants may not be converted within the United States to immigrants 
and obliged to leave, apply for an immigrant visa, and reenter the 
United States. 

Mr. Jomxsonx. There would be no way under which they ean be 
brought under the 1960 act. This is exclusively for Europeans, or 
does it apply also to the Chinese and others? 

Mr. Hennessy. There is no way they can be brought under see- 
tion 245 unless the prohibition for adjustment of citizens of contig- 
uous territories or adjacent islands was either completely eliminated 
or eliminated with respect to a given national group. 
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Mr. Jounson. Do you have any knowledge as to how many Cubans 

ro = hold visas that were admitted before the break with Castro 
a 

om would be the people they would be presented to, would you 
not 

Mr. Hennessy. I could make my best guess that that would be 
something in the neighborhood of 25,000 to 30,000, in view of the 
fact that visas were issued prior to the cessation of hostilities for 
multiple entries into the United States, valid for a period of 4 years, 
and was given information as to the rate of issuance. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not know if you are authorized to make com- 
ment on it, but there has been reference to the bill introduced in this 
Congress for extension of this to citizens of contiguous territories or 
adjacent islands. Has the Department of Justice entered—— 

Mr. Hennessy. The Department of Justice has not yet reported 
on that bill. 

Short of a report by the Attorney General—— 

Mr. Jounson. I realize you cannot say anything. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hennessy. 

Mr. Hennessy. Thank you, sir. 

_ Mr. Jounson. The next witness is James MacCracken, director, 
immigration services, Church World Service. I believe he is also 
accompanied by a group of Cubans. 

Am I right, Mr. MacCracken ? 

Mr. MacCracken. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES MacCRACKEN, DIRECTOR, IMMIGRATION 
SERVICES, CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 


Mr. MacCracken,. Mr. Chairman, my name is James MacCracken, 
and I am director of immigration services of Church World Service. 

Church World Service is the international relief and rehabilitation 
arm of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, with headquarters at 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

If I may depart from my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, I 
would be grateful if I could enter it into the record. 

If I could have the Chair’s permission to introduce at this time some 
guests that I have invited to join me, and, if I may, upon the conelu- 
sion of their appearance, summarize a few of the final statements in 
my prepared statement 

Senator Harr. The record at this point will include the statement 
in full that has been filed by Mr. MacCracken. 

(The complete statement by Mr. MacCracken is as follows :) 





STATEMENT BY JAMES MACCRACKEN, DECEMBER 13, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, my name is James MacCracken, and I am director of immi- 
gration services of Church World Service. 

Church World Service is the international relief and rehabilitation arm of 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, 
with headquarters at 475 Riverside Drive, New York City. Representing the 
humanitarian and social concerns of the 34 constituent denominations of the 
National Council of Churches comprising 35 million members, our agency carried 
on programs during 1960 in 50 countries of Asia, the Middle East, Latin America, 
the Caribbean, Africa, and Europe. These programs minister to the needs of 
the refugee, the displaced, the escapee, the rejected, the distressed, victims of 
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natural disaster, the hungry, and the homeless overseas in the name of Jesus 

Christ. The American Protestant Churches and Church World Service are also 

in close collegial association with the Division of Interchurch Aid and Service 

os Refugees of the World Council of Churches, whose headquarters are in 
eneva. 

Total agency expenditures for 1960 were $34,114,104, including $17,584,807 of 
U.S. governmental agricultural commodities. Our activities are of three pri- 
mary types: 

(1) Direct relief: Feeding, clothing, medical care, and disaster relief pro- 
grams. Last year 10 million people received assistance from Church World 
Service. 

(2) Technical assistance: Land reclamation, food production, commu- 
nity development, self-help loans, vocational training, handicraft production 
and sales, medical care and therapy, diet and health training, ecumenical 
scholarship exchange, and housing. 

(3) Immigration services: Working in close coordination with the World 
Council of Churches, our agency has brought to the United States under a 
variety of enabling legislative enactments 120,000 refugees and escapees 
during the past 1214 years. 

At this time we are engaged in resettling refugees in the United States under 
four separate programs which are administered by three separate executive 
departments: (1) Regular quota, administered by the Department of State, 
(2) Dutech-Indonesian refugees, administered by the Department of State under 
Public Law 86-648, (3) stateless refugees under the mandate of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, administered by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice, and (4) Cuban refugees, 
interstate resettlement from Florida under the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

May I take this opportunity to commend the committee for holding these 
important hearings on the complex Cuban refugee problem. I have listened 
with great interest to the excellent statements that have been made by Federal, 
State. and local governmental authorities. My colleagues in Church World 
Service and I believe that the committee, in providing a public forum for the 
review of the Cuban refugee problem, is rendering a most important service. 
The American people have an unlimited ability to provide compassionate under- 
standing and assistance to fellow men in need. We can be confident of their 
gratifying response once they are aware of the facts and the needs. 

The committee has received expert testimony with regard to the statistics 
and the manifold needs presented by the Cuban refugee influx into the Miami 
area. While I would not wish to take the committee's time to reiterate data 
already known, I would like to quote two excerpts from the final report of Dr. 
Russell A. Stevenson, former resident director of the Protestant Latin American 
Emergency Committee, when he addressed a national Protestant church lead- 
ers’ consultation in Miami on October 19, 1961: 

“There are at least four aspects to this refugee problem which are unique: 

“(1) The arrival of the Cubans marks the first time in this century that 
the United States has been a land of first asylum for foreign refugees. 

“(2) Through circumstances which we can deplore but which we cannot 
control, they have arrived in Miami at a time when there is acute economic 
distress in this city. We need to remember that there are an estimated 30,000 
unemployed in Dade County if there were not a single refugee to deal with. 

“(3) This marks the first time that our local churches and congregations, 
whether separate or through their denominational boards of home missions, 
have had to deal with uprooted refugees. 

“(4) There is an immediacy to all of this which means that we cannot turn 
our backs on the problem. The churches in this country have provided help 
in magnificent and imaginative ways for a dozen or more different groups of 
refugees from Europe, Asia, and the Middle Kast over the past 50 years, but 
always they have been refugees who were first located in camps or in quarters 
at some distant pcint and where we as churches provided our help in our own 
way, at our own pace, and in either limited or enlarged degree as funds and 
personnel allowed. Here are people who have landed in our backyard and who 
present us with problems and with human distress which we cannot overlook 
if we would.” 

Dr. Stevenson presented some very definite challenges to the Protestant 
churches when he said: 

“As in so many other massive social problems and not least in relation to 
refugee work, the resources and the abilities of the churches are limited. There 
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is a great deal the churches cannot do, and at many points we can be grateful 
as citizens and as taxpayers that our Government has dealt so helpfully and 
80 resolutely with this crisis in south Florida. We can be grateful for this 
governmental assistance while at the same time we recognize the need for the 
churches to provide their voluntary service which complements in so many 
ways what the Government can do. 

“There is need for resettlement outside of Miami. Here the churches turn 
naturally to Church World Service, with its long years of experience and its 
record of competence in helping uprooted peoples find homes and jobs away 
from the area of distress. A church in Naples, Fla., sponsors four refugee 
families, provides furnished housing accommodations and jobs for each wage 
earner, meets them upon arrival, and surrounds them with Christian care until 
the resettled family can go it alone. A single refugee case is resettled in Boston, 
performs well beyond expectation with a trucking company that hired him, and 
in turn finds employment possibility for three other refugees who are in turn 
resettled to the same area. A hospital in North Carolina working in coopera- 
tion with a local church finds a place for a doctor and his wife, a pharmacist, 
and their two children so that all of the professional skill that is available in 
this family can be tapped to serve the needs of that community. Resettlement 
is not without its problems. There are refugees who yearn for Miami and 
the closeness of the Cuban community even after they have been put on the 
road to independence in Chicago or Pittsburgh. 

“The fact remains, however, that the best and most viable option for prac- 
tically every refugee in Miami is resettlement away from the impact area to 
a place where he can more easily be absorbed and his talents put to use. This 
work of resettlement does not just happen. It needs all the resources of the 
denominational offices working at full steam to communicate the need to their 
churches and to find sponsors and opportunities. And in Miami it needs firm 
counseling to persuade the refugee of his obligation to move out of Miami, away 
from dependence, off of the relief rolls, and into something of the main stream 
of American life, for so long as he remains here. Resettlement ‘is a work requir- 
ing experience and skill, and the churches through Church World Service have 
an agency that is prepared to do this providing there is across our land a con- 
tinucd recognition of the need and a provision for support.” 

Only a year ago, the social welfare agencies of Greater Miami, recognizing 
the dramatic problem of a Cuban refugee influx, joined with civic leaders to 
form an emergency Cuban Refugee Committee of Dade County which, after 
reviewing the problems at hand, invited, through the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc., the national agencies specialized in 
refugee assistance to undertake to help solve the Cuban refugee problem in 
Florida. Church World Service joined with the Division of Home Missions of 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. to respond to this 
invitation, which had simultaneously been echoed by a number of Protestant 
pastors in Miami. 

Since 1945, the American private voluntary agencies have been engaged in 
refugee work around the world. We have long recognized that the basic respon- 
sibility for refugee groups and for their daily support cannot be met from private 
resources. The basic responsibility properly remains with the governmental or 
intergovernmental agencies. The private agencies fulfill a number of important 
peripheral assignments complementing but not replacing governmental energy. 

The refugee activity of the United States is an integral part of our foreign 
policy. It represents one aspect of our universal concern for the homeless of the 
world. Current event headlines bring with them a legacy of refugees. The 
peculiar cries for aid of the refugee of the Middle East, the Far East, and 
Africa are eloquent. Refugees new and old in South America beg for further 
<4 pala and aid. All of these problems have impact on our country’s foreign 
policy. 

The Cuban refugee is the latest in a constant series of emerging refugee prob- 
lems. The committee has already heard eloquent testimony about the careful 
attention provided to the solution of some of the problems by our Federal Gov- 
ernment: the Visa Office of the Department of State has waived normal visa 
procedures for compassionate cases; the Immigration and Naturalization Servy- 
ice has extended parolee status to permit Cuban refugees indefinite stay in our 
country; the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has instituted an 
important program of material support and interstate resettlement assistance in 
a totally new program of meaningful refugee assistance. As Americans, and as 
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voluntary agency representatives working with the universal problem of refugees, 
we are impressed and gratified with our Government’s response in assuring our 
Cuban neighbors this sanctuary and welcome. 

The heamatic impact of the Cuban refugee problem and the need for early 
prompt action has not permitted as complete a program development as is needed. 
I venture to suggest some specific areas where further Federal attention is 
needed : 

(1) Our Federal Cuban refugee assistance program is confined to the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. My colleagues in the other voluntary agencies 
have joined with me in requesting our Department of State to consider the prob- 
lems of Cuban refugees in Jamaica. Additional Cuban refugee groups are appear- 
ing in the Caribbean area, notably Costa Rica. The private agencies have 
assigned staff and funds to the limit of their ability to attempt to assist these 
groups. They are as important in the American foreign policy areas as the 
Cuban refugees fortunate enough to reach Miami. 

(2) A most interesting feature of refugee groups is that they include people 
fleeing in genuine refugee status who may have other national or ethnic origin 
than the main group. This is true with regard to the people from Cuba; many 
long-time Cuban community residents have found themselves in refugee status 
but, because of nationality legalities, are not recognized for special entry per- 
mission or for Government assistance. This is difficult when for reasons of 
statelessness or other valid reason the refugee cannot return to his earlier area 
of residence preceding his arrival in Cuba some years ago. 

(3) Many precedents are being set by the Cuban refugee problem that have 
long-range implication. Refugee problems are endemic to our time. Particular 
attention or handling of one group will affect, beneficially or otherwise, the 
attention which we provide to another group. While the precedent of refugee 
adinission on parole has been invoked temporarily under Public Law 86-648 
as an entry procedure for refugees, the technique of admission by waiver of 
visa requirement is a new procedure. The fact that these two techniques have 
been put into use to benefit the Cuban refugee because of his special interest to 
our country will either set a long-term precedent or will speak eloquently to the 
need for permanent refugee immigration legislation in our basic immigration 
statutes. ‘The General Board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. has gone on record as believing that the United States should have 
permanent legislation providing for the nonquota visa admission of 10,000 
refugees and escapees annually, believing that no other single step could more 
clearly testify to the American interest in and devotion to the solution of the 

blem in the world. 
ret) With specific regard to the Cuban refugee situation in Florida, it seems 
apparent that there will be long, perhaps permanent, changes in the Miami com- 
munity as a result of the Cuban refugee influx. The Division of Home Missions 
of the National Council of Churches is working closely with the Protestant 
Church community in Florida on various aspects and challenges of such a 
nt. 
oars) vinally, we believe that the major thrust of our combined governmental 
and private energies should be toward the interstate resettlement of Cuban 
refugees to secure for our neighbors entry into a positive and responsible future. 
President Kennedy has assured them of assistance to return to their home island 
of Cuba at a future date when such return is feasible. The sustained problem 
of importance at this time is the apparent lack of interest on the part of the 
majority of Cuban refugees to accept the adventure of interstate resettlement. 
We pledge our cooperation to governmental and private colleagues in a balanced 
educational program designed to induce Cuban refugees to seek and accept inter- 
state resettlement as either an interim or permanent solution. It is apparent to 
all that a resettlement program constitutes a practical and positive solution 
to the overcrowding in the Miami area that has been stipulated during the course 
s hearing. 

aa cetons the current government in Cuba appeared, our Cuban neighbors 
considered the United States community to be friendly. The compassion and 
interest in our neighbors has been eloquently expressed as we have joined to- 
gether to provide them welcome and sanctuary. Church World Service can and 
will continue to provide interstate resettlement opportunities for all of our 
Cuban refugee constituents. 


Mr. MacCracken. Mr. Chairman, I have had the privilege of listen- 


ing at some length to the testimony that, has been presented before 
th's subeommittee. It seemed to me that at various times we were so 
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involved in the complexities of the problem that we overlooked per- 
haps the most: human element of all: the Cuban refugee family and, 
particularly with the emphasis that has been presented to this sub- 
committee, the refugee family that has successfully resettled through 
one of the four voluntary agencies. I have taken the liberty of invit- 
ing one of these families to come down here with your permission, sir, 
to make a brief statement with regard to their experience on their in- 
terstate U.S. resettlement. 

Senator Harr. I am very glad youdid. The committee, I am sure, 
would welcome an expression of their experience. 

Mr. MacCracken, Thank you, sir. 

I apologize for keeping asking for special permissions, but as this 
family has immediate close relatives in Cuba, we feel that it would be 
most helpful if, with the special permission of the Chair, they could 
appear under a pseudonym. 

_ Senator Harr. Very well. Mr. MacCracken, you indicated the de- 
sirability of not identifying by name this family. The press and the 
television people have most cooperatively inquired whether it would 
be embarrassing if photographs were taken ? 

Mr. MacCracken. Not at all. Photographs certainly would be 
welcome. 

I present now Mr. Jose Perez. 


STATEMENT OF JOSE PEREZ, WESTFIELD, N.J. 


Mr. Perez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the permission to use 
the name Jose Perez as I talk here today. My wife, my son and I 
would like first to express our deepest gratitude for this possibility 
to appear before the Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees of the 
Senate of the United States. 

We arrived in this country in the early part of July. Many reasons 
led us to take this step and to leave behind the wonderful beaches of 
our near native land and, above all, the love and affection of our 
parents, brothers and sisters, and other relatives. 

A great writer, Jose Ingenieros, once wrote the following sen- 
tence: “A man without ideals is a walking corpse.” Today our 
country, applying in a very sad way this beautiful sentence, finds 
itself submerged in a horrible nightmare in which a doctrine ve 
strange to us and to our way of life and to our heroic traditions is 
trying to convert our very wonderful children into simple “walking 
corpses.” I believe that is explains well enough why we are now 
living among you. 

After fulfilling all the necessary requirements and converting our- 
selves into refugees, we were living in Miami, Fla., with a married 
sister of mine whose husband works there. With the food and the 
monthly $100 with which the welfare provided us, we were able to 
live “al by sharing the expenses of the household. 

As the save passed we saw that my chances of obtaining employ- 
ment in the city became smaller and smaller. We were convinced 
that we should depart for some other State more to the north where, 
because of the industrial and commercial concentration, it seemed to 
us logical that we could more readily obtain a desirable employment. 

Through the Church World Service, the Presbyterian Church of 
Westfield, N.J., came to know about our case from Miss Margaret 
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Gillespie, secretary of the United Presbyterian Resetilement Com- 
mittee, and its members agreed to help us in this plight of ours. 
That’s how we came to arrive at that town on October 7 and received 
such a pleasant surprise. They had for us a furnished apartment, 
completely ready to be lived in. Two days later I obtained employ- 
ment in a magnificent company to which I was taken by one of the 
members of our church. All of our expenses have been assumed by 
the Presbyterian Church until we are able to pay our own expenses. 

Personally, my wife and I wish to express here that we have lived 
through a most pleasant experience by becoming members of the 
town of Westfield, where we have met understanding and kind people 
who help us to solve all our problems. Today, handily 2 months afer 
our arrival, we have many friends and we really feel as if we were 
living in one big family. 

My personal opinion about relocating Cuban td ny families in 
this country is as follows: Most urgently necessary is the relocation of 
the greatest number possible of families; in this way the members of 
the families will be in a better position to assimilate this new form of 
life and customs. ‘They will obtain employment, and with their daily 
concern and interest. in their new jobs they will think less of the ma- 
terial benefits which they lost. They will visualize again a future 
full of hopes and happiness in this country where, if we strive and 
give our best efforts toward an ideal of our dreams, we can be certain 
that—with God’s blessings—we will see all our hopes come true. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Well, your testimony and appearance are most mov- 


ing. 

t am delighted, Mr. MacCracken, that you had this thought. 

I have only one or two Fig which I think might be helpful. 

Mr. Perez. I shall be glad to answer them. 

Senator Harr. About what date did you arrive in this country ? 

Mr. Perez. Saturday, July 12, this same year. 

Senator Harr. This July? 

Mr. Perez. This July. 

Senator Harr. So that your relocation was accomplished within 
a period, then, of 3 months? 

r. Perez. I beg your pardon, sir, I do not follow you. 

Mr. MacCracken. How long did you stay in Miami? 

Mr. Perez. I stayed in Miami up to October 7, that day we came 
to Westfield. 

Senator Harr. Do you aim at returning to Cuba / 

Mr. Perez. This is a difficult answer—a question that I could not 
answer now because we like very much, as we are living in Westfield. 
We hope that if we can be sure that when our government now calms 
down, it is to be possible that we would like to over there. But 
I cannot say to you now if I will be able to do that, because I got a 
good job and I like it very much and I am very glad to all the things 
we are having and we are enjoying very much living here. 

Senator Fru I hope that very handsome young man, your son, 
who is sitting there, will have a chance someday to read this record 
and to understand that his parents had his welfare in mind, and that 
it was this which principally persuaded you to leave family and home, 
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I think that any child will be very proud of parents who demon- 
strate this concern so dramatically. It will be some years before he 
will be able to read the record. But I am sure that this will be his 
reaction when he does. 

Also, I hope that my impression is one shared generally in this 
country, that whether you are here with us for only a while, or whether 
you elect to stay as citizens of this country, that in either case, our 
country is the better because you have been with us. I am sure this 
is true, and I do hope that this is the feeling that Americans generally 
will have. 

Mr. Perez. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Johnson? Mr. MacCracken, I thank you. 

Mr. MacCracken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this special 
permission. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may extract part of my prepared statement for 
resentation, may I take this opportunity to commend the committee 
or holding these important hearings on the complex Cuban refugee 

problem. I have listened with great interest to the excellent state- 
ments that have been made by Federal, State, and local governmental 
authorities. My colleagues in Church World Service and I believe 
that the committee, in providing a public forum for the review of the 
Cuban refugee a eta. is rendering a most important service. The 
American people have an unlimited ability to provide compassionate 
understanding and assistance to fellow men in need. We can be 
confident of their gratifying response once they are aware of the 
farts and the needs. 

The committee has received expert testimony with regard to the 
statistics and the manifold needs presented by the Cuban refugee 
influx into the Miami area. While I would not wish to take the com- 
mittee’s time to reiterate data already known, I would like to quote 
two excerpts from the final report of Dr. Russell A. Stevenson, former 
resident director of the Protestant Latin American Emergency Com- 
mittee, when he addressed a national Protestant church leaders’ con- 
sultation in Miami on October 19, 1961. 

He concluded what he said with this statement: 

The fact remains, however, that the best and most viable option for prac- 
tically every refugee in Miami is resettlement away from the impact area to a 
place where he can more easily be absorbed and his talents put to use. It 
needs all the resources of the denominational offices working at full steam 
to communicate the need to their churches and to find sponsors and opportuni- 
ties. And in Miami it needs firm counseling to persuade the refugee of his 
obligation to move out of Miami, away from dependence, off of the relief rolls, 
and into something of the mainstream of American life, for so long as he re- 
mains here. Resettlement is a work requiring experience and skill, and the 
churches through Chureh World Service have an agency that is prepared 
to do this providing there is across our land a continued recognition of the need 
and a provision for support. 

Mr. Chairman, the Cuban refugee is the latest in a constant series 
of emerging refugee problems. The committee has already heard 
eloquent testimony about the careful attention provided to the solu- 
tion of some of the problems by our Federal ecurnnet: the Visa 
Office of the Department of State has waived normal visa procedures 
for compassionate cases; the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
has extended parolee status to permit Cuban refugees indefinite stay 
in our country; the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has instituted an important program of material support and inter- 
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state resettlement assistance in a totally new program of meaningful 
refugee assistance. As Americans, and as voluntary agency repre- 
sentatives working with the universal problem of refugees, we are im- 

ressed and gratified with our Government’s response in assuring our 
Gahan neighbors this sanctuary and welcome. 

The dramatic impact of the Cuban refugee problem and the need 
for early, prompt action has not permitted as complete a program de- 
velopment as is needed. I venture to suggest some specific areas 
where further Federal attention is needed: 

(1) Our Federal Cuban refugee assistance program is confined to 
the continental limits of the United States. My colleagues in the other 
voluntary agencies have joined with me in requesting our Department 
of State to consider the problems of Cuban refugees in Jamaica, 
Additional Cuban refugee gore are appearing in the Caribbean 
area, notably Costa Rica. The private ceoneae tats assigned staff 
and funds to the limit of their ability to attempt to assist these groups. 
They are as important in the American foreign policy areas as the 
Cuban refugees fortunate enough to reach Miami. 

(2) A most interesting feature of refugee groups is that they in- 
clude people fleeing in genuine refugee status who may have other 
national or ethnic a os than the main group. This is true with 
regard to the people from Cuba; many longtime Cuban community 
residents have found themselves in refugee status, but because of 
nationality legalities, are not recognized for special entry permission 
or for government assistance. This is difficult when for reasons of 
statelessness or other valid reason the refugee cannot return to his 
earlier area of residence preceding his arrival in Cuba some years ago. 

(3) Many precedents are being set by the Cuban refugee problem 

that have a implication. Refugee problems are endemic to 
our time. Particular attention or handling of one group will affect, 
beneficially or otherwise, the attention which we provide to another 
syroup. While the precedent of refugee admission on parole has been 
invoked temporarily under Public Law 86-648 as an entry procedure 
for refugees, the technique of admission by waiver of visa require- 
ment is a new procedure. The fact that these two techniques have 
been put into use to benefit the Cuban refugee because of his special 
interest to our country will either set a long-term precedent or will 
speak eloquently to the need for permanent refugee immigration leg- 
islation in our basic immigration statutes. The general board of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. has gone on 
record as believing that the United States should have permanent 
legislation providing for the nonquota visa admission of 10,000 ref- 
ugees and escapees annually, believing that no other single step could 
more clearly testify to the American interest in and devotion to the 
solution of the refugee problem in the world. 
_ (4) With specific regard to the Cuban refugee situation in Florida, 
it seems apparent that there will be long, perhaps permanent, changes 
in the Miami community as a result of the Cuban refugee influx. e 
Division of Home Missions of the National Council of Churches is 
working closely with the Protestant church community in Florida on 
various aspects and challenges of such a development. 

(5) Finally, we believe that the major thrust of our combined 
governmental and private energies should be toward the interstate 
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resettlement of Cuban refugees to secure for our neighbors entry into 
& positive and responsible future. President Kennedy has assured 
them of assistance to return to their home island of Cube at a future 
date when such return is feasible. The sustained problem of impor- 
tance at this time is the apparent lack of interest on the part of the 
majority of Cuban refugees to accept the adventure of interstate 
resettlement. We pledge our cooperation to governmental and pri- 
vate colleagues in a balanced educational program designed to induce 
Cuban refugees to seek and accept interstate resettlement as either an 
interim or permanent solution. It is apparent to all that a resettle- 
ment program constitutes a practical and positive solution to the 
overcrowding in the Miami area that has been stipulated during the 
course of this hearing. 

Long before the ae in Cuba appeared, our Cuban 
neighbors considered the U.S. community to be Plendiy. The com- 
passion and interest in our neighbors has been eloquently expressed as 
we have P nic together to provide them welcome and sanctuary. 
Church World Service can and will continue to provide interstate 
resettlement opportunities for all of our Cuban refugee constituents. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Harr. Thank you, Mr. MacCracken. 

I liked very much your suggestion about the desirability of a non- 
uota visa admission in a fixed amount for refugees and escapees as a 
eature of basic immigration legislation. 

Now, in your experience and that of Church World Service, is there 
one principal element that is the key in a resettlement offer? What, 
in * hae judgment, is the basic element in a resettlement offer which 
influences its being accepted? Is it a job or the kind of a com- 
munity into which a person would move, is it housing, cash? Is it 
possible to say what the key is? 

Mr. MacCracken. It would be very difficult, sir, because it is a 
two-part problem. One of them is to capture the imagination of the 
refugee to accept resettlement as the solution to his problem. It is 
perfectly logical for a refugee of whatever group to consider that 
resettlement is an eventual permanent solution. But there may be 
interim problems, such as in the Cuban refugee problem, the hope to 
return to his home that may interfere with going into the unknown. 

Resettlement is always a large question mark for the refugee. For 
the part of the sponsor, sir, the sole problem that we have is inter- 
pretation. Working, as all four of the voluntary agencies working 
with the Cubans operate, we are always dealing with the new person 
who is coming, perhaps for the first time, into the area of refugee 
resettlement. ‘We have many sponsors who repeat their sponsorship, 
but the impact of any large program is to reach out and find new 
sponsors. ¥ 

Here, of course, is where the hearings that are being held on this 
problem will be of tremendous value to all of the agencies who are 
participating in this problem. ; 

That is a rather long answer, Mr. Chairman, to a question of is there 
any one thing, but there is not any one thing. 

enator Harr. I had a suspicion that the answer would be that 
there is no one thing, but I was curious, nonetheless. 

Are you, as an organization, prepared for a major stepup in 
resettlement ? 
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Mr. MacCracxen. Yes, sir. Church World Service and the de- 
nominations are prepared to handle as large a number of Cuban 
refugees who register with us or in any other type of formula where 
we can be of service to provide resettlement destinations. We recog- 
nize, as I think the information provided the committee has shown, 
that the vast majority of the Cuban refugees are Roman Catholic by 
religious profession. We have, in our daily fellowship with our sec- 
tarian and nonsectarian voluntary agency colleagues in this field, 
worked out very smooth and very successful methods of cooperation in 
refugee programs and feeding programs around the world. We have 
been applying these same principles as we have worked shoulder by 
shoulder in Miami. : 

Church World Service at the present time has approximately 6,000 
Cuban refugees who have registered. Of these 6,000 Cuban refugees, 
we have already resettled 1,400. We have an additional 1,400 who 
have indicated that they would be willing to resettle, either now or 
at a future date. The remainder have indicated that they would pre- 
fer to stay in Florida. er ' 

We do encounter a vast need for a public information ite ram to 
the Cuban refugees, which is why I am particularly ogg ul that the 
committee permitted the appearance of my guests today. I have one 
full-time staff person charged with the sole assignment of resettlement 
counseling on refugee cases for whom the churches have provided 
sponsorship, for whom, with government assistance, Church World 

ervice has provided transportation arrangements, and who, in the 
final analysis, say they have changed their minds, I regret to say 
that my rate of refusal at the point of departure is approaching 50 
percent of our total resettlement program, 

Senator Harr. This I regret to hear, too. 

I suppose it is too early to have expected that you would have moved 
into a group resettlement program. But might it not be easier to 

yersuade two families to go together to some place, rather than one 
famnily ? Atleast with two families there would be one understanding, 
sympathetic family on which the other could count. : 

Mr. MacCracken. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, you have raised 
a most important point. One of the characteristics of the Cuban 
refugee group is that they are hesitant about leaving language, cul- 
tural and community relations behind as they go into what, to them, is 
an alien community. I have been discussing with my colleagues in 
Church World Service in the various denominations in large cities 
across the United States the possibility of trying to promote just this 
type of a one-time or even a repetitive bulk resettlement. As it is 
iver. helpful to save words, I have thought of it in terms of a 
planeload of Cuban pe who would be selected rather quickly, 
who would be placed on the plane shortly after their agreement that 
they would go forward, who find a community reception when the 
plane touched down, and we would then have the possibility for these 
people to feel that they had gone forward in fellowship of their own 
neighbors from Cuba. I hope that at some future date, I shall have 
something either positive or historical to report to you, sir, 

Senator Harr. I hope you do. I would be remiss if I did not 
acknowledge on the ronond. the pride all of us, I am sure, feel at the 
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rears of the pepe of Westfield, N.J., and particularly the 
resbyterian Church of Westfield, in acting in a way which permitted 
your guest to express himself as he did. 

Mr. MacCracken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. They will be very 
proud to have this comment from this committee. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. MacCracken, one thing coming from some of 
the testimony here, is that perhaps better lines of communication could 
be established in Miami and the Cuban community, both in terms of 
adjustment to the community and also apprising them of the oppor- 
tunities to resettle in other parts of the United States. 

Do you feel that the voluntary agencies could play a larger or more 
effective role in this area, or has my judgment of this run contrary 
to your knowledge of it ? 

r. MacCracken. May I preface my reply, Mr. Johnson, by saying 
I feel there must be more of a communication between what the 
voluntary agencies and all of the governmental authorities are trying 
to do in support of the Cuban refugee problem and the Cuban refugee, 
himself, in Florida. 

Now, with regard to the methodology here, through the various 
voluntary agency facilities, primarily through the church facilities 
of the Roman Catholic Church, through the 12 much more modest 
Protestant Cuban refugee centers in Miami, there is already a com- 
munication that is going. But this communication, simply by virtue 
of the size of the refugee problem, cannot always be as keenly focused 
on resettlement, interstate resettlement, as being the answer. There 
are the normal community problems. There are the normal parish 
problems that you face with any group of people. 

It seems to me that what we are looking for and what would be most 
helpful would be a broader, more direct og information program 
that would give the Cuban refugees in the Miami area some idea of 
what interstate redevelopment could mean for them, and if there are 
specific questions that they have which they have not individuall 
raised with any of the refugee centers, these questions could be raised. 
But if we had such an intensified information program, I think that 
we would have the possibility of having the same type of pleasant 
reaction to the Cuban refugees being willing to accept further resettle- 
ment, as we did with the cases the Church World Service has been 
privileged to handle coming in from Jamaica. 

If I may, I have a couple of figures here. 

In the course of the summer into the early fall, we were able to help 
635 persons who came from Cuba, transiting Jamaica, and who wished 
to come into the United States. Of this number, which is the total 
registration from the end of July, 532 of these Cuban refugees have 
entered the Miami community. Because of the counseling we were 
able to give them upon arriving in Jamaica, 278 have already left 
Miami and have gone on to further interstate resettlement destina- 
tions of a permanent character. This is a percentage rate well in 
excess of 50 percent. 

If we could have this type of program, I think that we might be 
able to raise the percentage of the Cuban refugees who would be will- 
ing to take resettlement as the answer. 
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Mr. Jounson. I have just one further question. On page 5, you 
state that—I do not know if you are referring here to the Government 
operation or not— 
our Federal Cuban refugee assistance program is confined to the continental 
limits of the United States. 

There are many facets, of course, to the problem and public assist- 
ance is one facet. 

The question I want to address to you is whether Church World 
Service is working in conjunction with the World Council of Churches 
to effectuate resettlement in other countries, and if not whether 
thought has been given to this matter ? 

Mr. MacCracxen. Yes, Mr. Johnson. We are working on a case- 
by-case basis with World Council of Churches for resettlement in the 
Latin American area or, in the instance of the Cuban refugee of an- 
other ethnic or national aco who would accept repatriation as being 
the solution to his problem. In this particular point, I was piped 
by the Federal refugee assistance program, of course, to that so ably 
conducted by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
But I have been especially concerned that we place a premium upon 
our assistance and attention to the Cuban refugee who can arrive 
physically in Florida, and the Cuban refugee who simply, by limited 

sibility, turns up in the Caribbean area, who may be even more 
Saeparutsly in need of day-to-day material support than the Cuban 
refugee who arrives in Florida, is deprived of such possibility. 

Now, we do have the U.S. escapee program which has provided 
heroic support for refugee groups throughout Western Europe and 
in other parts of the world, and, up until the present time, it has not 
been possible to secure a policy decision that would permit them to be- 
come operative in the Caribbean area. I feel that this is unfortunate. 

Mr. Jomunson. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Harr. Mr. Ziemba? 

Mr. Zipmpa. I have nothing. 

Senator Harr. Thank you, Mr. MacCracken. 

Mr. Jounson. Our next regularly scheduled witness is Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John F. McCarthy, of the Catholic Relief Services. But 
yesterday, I had a request from Rev. Bryan O. Walsh, who must catch 
a plane at 2:30, if he could be heard in the morning. 

f you have no objection, Monsignor McCarthy, we shall call 
Father Walsh at this time so that he will be able to meet that plane 
schedule. 

Monsignor McCartny. I have no objection. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Our witness now is Rev. Bryan O. Walsh, of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities. He is also a resident of Miami. 


STATEMENT OF REV. BRYAN 0. WALSH, NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


Senator Harr. Good morning, Father. 

Reverend Watsu. Thank you. It is not often that I get ahead of a 
Monsignor. 

My name is Father Bryan O. Walsh. I am the executive director 
of the Catholic Welfare Bureau of Miami, a multifunction child and 
family welfare agency. I am also a member of the standing commit- 
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tee of the directors of the National Conference of Catholic Charities, 
a national coordinating agent for the 315 Catholic social welfare agen- 
cies throughout the country. On November 30, 1961, 54 agencies in 47 
diocese in 30 States were active in the Cuban refugee ap gee It 
is my privilege today to testify on the problems of the Cuban refugees 
as a representative of the National Conference of Catholic Charities. 
I have been closely associated with the Miami Cuban refugee prob. 
lem from the very beginning. I worked with the original citizens 
committee which was instrumental in calling the attention of the Fed- 
eral Government to the problem in the fall of 1960, I participated in 
the various conferences with Mr. Tracy Voorhees and the Honorable 
Abraham Ribicoff, which resulted in the present Federal program. 
My particular as eyes in the current program is unaccom- 
panied children. For a year now, I have devoted most of my time 
to working with the Cuban refugees. At the present time over 250 
Cuban refugees are employed in the different programs of the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau in Miami. ; 

The subcommittee has already heard considerable testimony, and 
I have no wish to merely repeat what has already been said. I do not 
intend, therefore, to present an overall picture, but simply to stress 
what seems to me to be some of the basic problems that deserve your 
attention. First I would like to make a few general remarks, 

When the Cuban refugee found himself in Miami without resources, 
he turned to the one institution that was familiar to him for help— 
the Catholic Church. Thus, it was that the health, welfare, and edu- 
cational agencies of the diocese of Miami were the first to feel the 
impact of his presence. A word of tribute is due to the tremendous 
role played by Miami’s permanent Cuban colony in welcoming their 
friends and relatives into their homes. It was only when the re- 
sources of this section of the community were exhausted that the 
rest of Miami even became aware of the problem. ‘ 

Secondly, the Cuban refugees may well be proud of their remark- 
able low crime record, both as adults and juveniles. According to the 
figures supplied by the juvenile court, 3.5 percent of the cases heard 
since June 1961 were Cuban refugees. is means that less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the known school-age Cuban refugee chil- 
dren appeared in court. The comparable figure in the same period 
for Americans was just over 1 percent or a little more than double 
the Cuban rate. 

This is even more significant when we consider that the Cuban 
refugee children number about 7 percent of the total school-age popu- 
lation of Dade County. ah 

As regards adult crime in the city of Miami, I quote Mr. Dan Sul- 
livan, director of the Miami Crime Commission : 

With 65,000 Cuban refugees added to the 292,000 permanent residents, the total 


population of Miami increased by 22 percent. Yet reports from the Miami Police 
Department indicate that there has been a substantial decrease in major crimes. 


SOME SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


(a) The Catholic Welfare Bureau of Miami is one of the three 
voluntary child welfare agencies that offers care under the present 
Federal welfare program to unaccompanied Cuban children. This 
program for the children is an example of what can be accomplished, 
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even under emergency conditions, when Federal, State, and volun- 
tary agencies work together. I would like to express our appreciation 
for the wonderful cooperation and support we have received from 
Federal and State public officials in connection with this operation. 

(2) The limitations of the Federal relief rogram to Miami: As is 
well known, the Federal relief program is limited to those who are 
residing in Dade County or who having resided there, have been re- 
located elsewhere in the country by one of the resettlement agencies. 
As pointed out by Bishop Carroll last week, this policy results in 
Cuban refugees coming to Miami or being sent to Miami from other 
points of the country. The Catholic Welfare Bureau in Miami al- 
most daily receives reports of need in various parts of the country and 
inquiries from Catholic charities agencies as to what can be done for 
the person caught in the no man’s land of being ineligible for local 
public funds and Federal assistance for Cuban refugees. The Cath- 
olic charities in New Orleans have been particularly hard hit because 
New Orleans is a port of entry from Cuba, since there is one flight 
a week from Havana at present. The Catholic Committee for Cuban 
Refugees was i rome in that city recently, and a Catholic Cuban 
Center, manned full-time by volunteer workers, was opened in October 
1961. Up to November 30, 768 Cuban refugees had registered and 
over $5,500 in cash assistance had been given. 

It is our recommendation that this policy be modified so that a 
Cuban refugee may register through the State welfare department 
of any State where he may find himself and receive help there without 
having to return to Miami. 

(c) The Federal relief program in Miami: The inadequacies of the 
present cash assistance grants have already been referred to in other 
testimony. There is no question but that the $100 a month grant to 
families is inadequate. 

The Florida Department of Public Welfare has a chart which is 
intended to serve as a guide to social workers in calculating the needs 
of persons and families under the OAA, aid to the blind, aid to the 
disabled and aid to dependent children programs. This was pre- 
pared 4 years ago, and according to it, the standard allowance needed 
by a family unit of father, mother, and infant is $186.95 per month, 
and for a father, mother and five children, their needs are calculated, 
$341.35. Now, I know that no welfare program in Florida is able to 
provide this at present, but it does serve here to point up how inade- 
quate the present cash assistance grants are, even if we take into con- 
sideration the surplus food allowances. 

I might add here that when we remember that many of the Cuban 
refugees arrived in Miami without any resource whatsoever, without 
even a dime to make a telephone call, this inflicts a real hardship and 
they do have real difficulty in maintaining any decent living standards 
where there is a family concerned under the present program. 

The voluntary agencies, and I speak apeclt batty for the Catholic 
Spanish Center, in the pores since the Federal relief program went 
into effect on March 1, has provided supplementary aid, medical and 
hospital care in the amount of $561,243. 

(d) Day-care program: The Centro Hispano Catolico, through a 
group of Cuban ladies of the Seccion Cubana, has conducted and sup- 
ported a day care center for 100 preschool children of working 
mothers at a cost of some $3,500 per month. This was actually sup- 
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ported by the Cuban ladies themselves, who had some resources. The 
need for this type of service is very great. There is a long waiting 
list, but the expansion of this program and perhaps even its con- 
tinuance in its present form is impossible without outside help. We 
think that it would be proper and appropriate for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to subsidize this program. 

_ (e) Surplus food: At the present. time, there is only one distribu- 
tion center for surplus food in Dade County, and last month some 
25,000 persons received food there. The Centro Hispano Catolico 
and the Catholic Welfare Bureau of Miami are willing to sponsor 
additional centers for distribution, if they can be included in the 
Federal surplus food program. 


ACTION BY CONGRESS 


With the influx of the Cuban refugees into Miami, the United States 
became for the first time in our day a country of first asylum. This 
was and is a new experience. When other groups of refugees were 
granted asylum here, such as the Hungarian freedom fighters, they 
were screened in other countries and arrived here after having been 
specifically planned for. Much as we hope and pray that the need 
may never arise again, realistically we recommend that Congress 
should set up machinery for dealing with this problem. We think 
that the experience of the last year under the President’s emergency 
program for Cuban refugees should be drawn upon, and a flexible pro- 
gram worked out that would mobilize the resources of the Federal, 
State, and ie oad agencies in coming to the aid of any community 
that may suddenly find itself host to hundreds of refugees. : 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend that— 

(1) The policy of limiting Federal assistance to the Miami im- 
pact area be abolished or changed. 

(2) The cash assistance grants to families be increased. 

(3) That additional surplus food distribution centers under 
the auspices of voluntary agencies be set. up. 

(4) The expansion of the day-care program for the children 
of working mothers and subsidy by the Federal Government. 

(5) The liberalizing of eligibility for medical and hospital 
care. 

(6) The establishment by Congress of permanent machinery 
that would offer a flexible program of help to communities faced 
with refugee problems. 

_On behalf of the National Conference of Catholic Charities, I would 
like to thank the Senate subcommittee and its chairman for this oppor- 
rage to offer our opinion. We are confident that Congress, now that 
the United States has become a country of first asylum for political 
refugees, will enact legislation that will provide for our Cuban refu- 
gees, and indeed all refugees that come to our shores, the help the 
need in a manner that is in accordance with our humanitarian tradi- 
tions and respect for the dignity of each individual. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Harr. Father, thank you, very much, particularly for the 
specific suggestions and recommendations. 
I have already expressed the feeling that we have reached the 
Jeng where the Federal Government should have, on a substantial 
asis, some machinery for handling a refugee problem whenever and 
wherever it may hit, rather than having to go through a refugee 
a gore as though we had no reason to anticipate it. 

f history teaches anything, it teaches that in the kind of world 
in which we live, irritations that Aye refugees will be with us, and 
of all countries, America should be equipped to help meet such 
situations. 

I am glad, too, to have your expression on the crime record as it 
applies to the Cuban community in Miami, both adult and juvenile. 
hese figures reflect great credit on the Cubans who have joined 


us. 

Reverend Waxsu. We feel very strongly that there has been some 
adverse publicity in this matter that has brought into disrepute the 
Cuban refugees and presented an unfair picture. 

Senator Harr. Well, based on your figures, the emphasis should be 
on trying to improve our American crime rate. : 

Reverend Watsu. I think we have succeeded in reducing our overall 
rate by the Cubans coming in. 

Senator Harr. We should reduce our own. 

Reverend Watsn. Yes. 

Senator Harr. Now, how many unaccompanied children do you 
estimate have come here? 

Reverend Watsu. The number of unaccompanied children that 
have come in? Let me say this first, if I may, on the unaccompanied 
children program. We have felt that publicity given to this program 
that would be interpreted perhaps as proper, by the Cuban 
regime, would render the continuance of this help difficult; in other 
words, if the large deal of ag ie was given to the pies in the 
newspapers there, it might be interpreted wrongly in Cuba as age 
ganda only and might lead to a shutoff of exit permits for these chil- 
dren. So the newspapers and the radio and press and various other 
news media have cooperated with us, and I am sure they will cooperate. 

Senator Harr. I am sure the committee will. 

Reverend Warsu. That is right; so the number that have come in 
to date—I have the figures here. 

Senator Harr. If it is conceivable that this figure has been given 
the sort of treatment you have described up to now, there is no need 
to put it in the record. 

everend Watsu. I shall be very glad to supply the committee with 
the figure. 

Senator Harr. I would like to have it for our files only. 

Reverend Watsu. The number of unaccompanied children that 
have come in through the auspices of our agency—— 

Senator Ilarr. There is no need to put it in the record as a figure. 

We shall receive it for the files. 

Reverend Warsu. Thank you. I shall give it to you. 

Mr. Jounson. Father Walsh, I understand there is a disparity in 
welfare services which favors the Cubans over the Americans. Now, 
your recommendations would tend to widen this gap. What has 
been the reaction in terms of local resentment on the present disparity ? 
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Reverend Wa1su. Well, the fact of the differences in treatment of 
American citizens or residents and Cuban refugees is very real, and we 
have been very conscious of this from the ve ginning of this whole 
program. I think it was one of the big problems we faced with it. 

e big difference, of course, is the eligibility requirements. The 
Cuban gets help on the basis of need, whereas the American has to 
meet some additional criteria. For example, be medically incapable 
of working, or iy arog | like this. 

Now, there has been a lot of criticism of it. We have worked and 

we are continuing to work to improve the welfare services in Miami 
to all people, and this is what we hope that we shall be able to awaken 
the conscience of Miami, shall we say, and of Florida to its welfare 
problems, and thereby provide better for our Americans. I do not 
think that an increase on an individual basis, on the basis of need of 
individual families—and this is what I am talking about, the fact that 
there should be some recognition of the large family, too—I do not 
believe that any increase in that itself will contribute or worsen the 
situation that we have at the present time. 
_ I think there has been a lot of tension over it, over the fact. But an 
increase in the amounts for individual families of demonstrated need 
will not make the situation worse appreciably. There will always be 
people who will complain, of course. 

But we are faced with the fact that to expect a family, a mother and 
father and four, five or six chidren to even survive on $100 a month 
when they have to pay about $65 a month, perhaps for an apartment to 
live in, and they have $35, maybe, in cash left for all services, every- 
thing they need—the surplus food, of course, is a big help, but little 
more than a dollar a day is very little to get by the month on. It is 
a real hardship to these people. 

Now, I know it is a real hardship to a great deal of our own un- 
employed and the rest in Miami, too, who do not get help and the 
need it. We have a tremendous—the voluntary agencies in Miami an 
our welfare programs, have tremendous problems in that regard. 
But the individual hardship is very, very great. 

know from my own experience among Cuban families and how 
they get their kids to schools—it is mimaviatle—cn this little more than 
a dollar a day that they have. This is what leads to so many other 
problems in regard to overcrowding apartments or houses—19 persons 
living in a one-family resident, which I know of myself. They com- 
bine together because they cannot afford the rent. 

Mr. Jonnson. You state on page 3 of your testimony : 

It is our recommendation that this policy be modified so that a Cuban refugee 
may register through the State welfare de 
find himself and receive help there without baving to retern to Mian, a 

_Now, if you were here when Mr. Mitchell testified, you will know 
his statement that State welfare departments will be Sclnbuneed for 
any expenditures they make in behalf of the Cuban refugees who 
find it necessary to fall back on the community. 

Senator Harr. I think he said provided they have gone to that 
community through a resettlement program arranged through this 
service. 

Mr. Jounson. I was coming to that. There is the requirement first 
that they register at the por in Miami. . 
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oe would be, is it your impression that a fairly large 
number of Cubans would go on to other destinations directly if they 
did not have to stop at Miami first? 

Geographically, Miami is the closest point. The planes fly from 
Havana to Miami, and in many cases, there is direct transit to | 
int beyond. My question here is whether any real advantage woul 

Spr et in permitting them direct registration with the State welfare 
agencies 

Reverend Watsu. I think that there are already; in fact, we know 
that there already are Cubans finding their own way to different parts 
of the country. I mean, the inquiries we get certainly indicate that 
there are Cubans in other parts of the country who have not registered 
in Miami and have not been resettled. Whether there will be an in- 
crease in that number if they did not have to stay in Miami and regis- 
ter, I do not know. But what I am concerned about is the fact that 
I know where a county welfare department has paid the return fare 
for a Cuban refugee family to Miami because it was the cheapest way 
out of it for them, for that community. 

Mr. Jounson. I wonder if they were aware of the fact that the 
Federal \ delcaeainii would reimburse them for the cost of family 
support 

pverend Wasi. The Federal Government would not reimburse 
ea for this family, because they had not been resettled and regis- 
tered. 

Now, I do know that this has happened, and we do know that there 
are something like 60 or 70 a week arriving in New Orleans as a port 
of entry on that one flight from Havana on Delta Airlines, and every- 
one of those, if they are going to get any Federal help, they have to 
come to Miami. en they arrive in New Orleans they do not have 
the dime to make a telephone call. They are like the ones who arrive 
in Miami and cannot call their friends. 

Senator Harr. It just seems not to make sense to me. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Zrempa. No, thank you. 

Senator Harr. Thank you very much. 5 

Reverend Watsu. Thank you very much for consideration given 
me at this time. 

Mr. Jounson. Our next witness, then, will be Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
F. McCarthy of the Catholic Relief Services, accompanied by Mr. 
Hugh McLoone and Mr. James Norris. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN F. McCARTHY, CATHOLIC 
RELIEF SERVICES; ACCOMPANIED BY HUGH McLOONE AND JAMES 
NORRIS 


Monsignor McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, my name is Msgr. John F. 
McCarthy. I am the assistant executive director, Catholic Relief 
Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference. Catholic Relief 
Services—NCWC is grateful to the subcommittee for the invitation to 
appear at these hearings on Cuban refugees. With me here this morn- 
ing are two of my colleagues, Mr. James J. Norris, assistant to the 
executive director and Mr. Hugh McLoone, director of the Cuban 
refugee program in Miami. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, I would like to submit the 
prepared text for the record and, with your permission, to make com- 
ments on certain parts that I would pick out of it here at the time, if 
that meets your approval. 

Senator fan. ine, Monsignor. 

Your statement will be printed in full, and you may continue. 

Monsignor McCartuy. At the outset, 1 would like to express a word 
of thanks to you for your very kind words regarding the voluntary 
activity in the refugee area this morning. There are times when we 
are rather demanding in help, and we like to believe that in this 
partnership, we make a contribution to alleviate the sufferings of 
many people. 

Senator Harr. Monsignor, I can well understand why someone 
active in that field, in your field, might think that there is not a sufli- 
cient awareness, and there is not. It is really nobody's fault. But 
I was struck even in those general hearings on refugees—— 

Monsignor McCarry. Tos July ? 

Senator Harr. Yes. I think I said then that Americans, men, 
women and children, are better than we think we are, when you look 
at the support that is given to voluntary agencies and the talents and 
skills that are provided through the voluntary agencies. It is simply 
extraordinary. 

Monsignor McCarruy. Well, sometimes, we might be the ones to 
blame that we do not do enough of it ourselves. But in the interest 
of taking care of those in need, we feel that we should not put out any 
money to publicize the work on it. 

Senator Harr. I know, but it is a dilemma. 

sag 8 r McCarrny. That is right. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, much emphasis has been placed upon the de- 
sirability of resettlement of Cuban refugees from Miami to other areas, 
and rightly so, as a means of alleviating the problem in Dade County. 

But we find that in spite of the movement of 14,000 Cuban refugees 
since the first of the year, the overall Cuban population in Dade 
County has grown from perhaps 50,000 to 78,000, with no indication 
that the number will not continue to grow. ‘There are many reasons 
why some of the Cuban refugees in Dade County are reluctant to re- 
settle in other areas, especially in the North. 

Now, counseling a Cuban refugee to leave a place where he has many 
friends and perhaps some relatives, a place where he feels more or less 
at home by reason of climate and social conditions, is extremely difli- 
cult, and most important of all, perhaps, is the fear that in certain 
types of cases, the financial security of the Federal Government as- 
sistance is not available outside of Miami. 

Now, I should like to present here also another urgent reason for 
making it possible to have Cuban refugees register for Federal assist- 
ance in cities other than Miami. It is reported, and I think maybe 
Father Walsh gave the exact figures—I had the figure of 700 Cuban 
refugees in New Orleans—who have not passed through the Miami 
center. 

Senator Harr. 768 is the figure Father Walsh gave. 

Monsignor McCarruy. Now, the archbishop of New Orleans re- 
ceived so many requests for help that he was obliged to set up a sepa- 
rate office, now known as the Catholic Cuban Center. In 2 short 
months since it was opened, over 400 persons have registered in this 
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articular center, and all had arrived for the first time in the United 

tates at New Orleans. They are not eligible for any type of Federal 
help at the present time. 

ow, there are other areas in the country where there are groups of 
them who have come in without registering in the Miami center, and 
they are in need at the present time. 

ow, there is a more subtle problem than economic security which 
militates against movement out of Miami and delays adjustment in 
other cities. It is this emotional anxiety experienced by those Cuban 
refugees who are trying desperately to bring relatives and friends 
from Cuba, Jamaica, Spain, or some other country to the United 
States. They are faced with restrictions of our laws and/or policies 
as well as by heavy financial requirements. 

With respect to the law, a Cuban citizen who happened to have been 
born in Spain, though he lived all his life in Cuba, could possibly 
obtain a waiver of nonimmigrant visa requirements and proceed from 
Havana to Miami. But if he managed to escape to Jamaica, Spain, or 
some other free country where an American consulate is functioning, 
he cannot be given a waiver, but must apply for a regular Spanish 
quota visa, and he immediately encounters an oversubscribed quota. 
Visa waivers are granted for reunion of immediate members of a fam- 
ily unit to enable the persons to proceed directly from Havana to 
Miami. 

But sons and daughters over 21 years of age, whether single or 
married, are excluded. A Cuban father in the United States feels the 
same concern about his 21-year-old married son as he does about his 18- 
year-old son. He will find it difficult to settle down in the United 
States as long as one or more of his family, young or old, single or 
married, remains in Cuba, 

Then the relatives in the United States do have a very limited oppor- 
tunity to assist their relatives in Cuba in coming to the United States 
by way of a third country, such as Jamaica or Spain, and only if they 
are able to provide a minimum of $300 for each adult and $159 for 
each child to cover the cost, including transportation from Havana to 
Kingston to Miami, 3 to 4 weeks’ maintenance in Jamaica, visa fees, 
and required medical examinations, 

Our Government has been most generous in granting waivers of non- 
immigrant visa requirements to close relatives, 

But in the consideration of all of the facts of this Cuban problem, 
it would appear that it would not only be in the interest of the Cuban 
refugee but our own Cuban programs as well if the present policies 
were broadened to grant visa waivers to more distant relatives and 
to those who, having escaped to a third country, are blocked in their 
desire to come to the United States by quota restrictions or other 
technicalities of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Although many Cuban refugees may wish to become permanent 
residents and eventually American citizens, it still appears that the 
oy look forward to an eventual return to a free and democratic 
Cuba, and that all they really want is the privilege of asvlum and a 
chance to become self-supporting guests of our country. — 

I urge that in its deliberations next year on the migration and 
refugee assistance legislation, Congress include specific provisions 
authorizing the same assistance for Cuban refugees who have escaped 
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to Latin America, the European and other areas that has been ue 
to other refugees from Communist-dominated countries of the U.S. 


escapee Erograip. 

As of November 30, 1961, over 75 Cuban refugees have escaped to 
Spain, where most are enduring grave hardship, in spite of the ef- 
forts of the Spanish Government and Spanish private agencies to 
assist. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the following 
recommendations: 

1. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare should 
a for the registration of Cuban refugees in other cities so 
that it would not be necessary to go to Miami for registration to 
be eligible for public assistance. 

2. Parole admission to the United States should be authorized 
for Cuban refugees inside or outside of Cuba. If the proposed 
parolee admission is not feasible for them, we then recommend 
the extension of the present visa waiver policy of the Department 
of State to include visa waivers for sons and daughters, single or 
married, over 21 years of age, and for any relatives who are mem- 
bers of the housshoia in Cubes for persons who have escaped to 
countries other than the United States of America who are 
blocked by oversubscribed quotas; and for persons who cannot 
obtain visas because of technicalities of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. : 

3. We feel that services to the Cuban refugees could be im- 
proved if there were to be a coordination among governmental 
and private agencies operating programs in behalf of the Cuban 
refugee. 


4. Extension of financial assistance and service to include 
Cuban refu in Latin America, Europe, and other areas as 
now cased by the U.S. escapee program for refugees in Com- 
munist lands, és 

My agency has been aware of the magnitude of this Cuban problem 
for the past 2 years, and it is grateful for the accomplishments of the 
U.S. Government in striving to relieve some of the misery, hardship, 
and difficulties of the Cuban Sea ye 

We earnestly hope and pray that there will be no lessening of in- 
terest in the months ahead, and we assure this committee that we shall 
continue our cooperation in a united effort to protect, help, and guide 
the latest victim of Communist oppression. 

Senator Harr. Thank you, Monsignor. Maybe this question should 
be directed to Mr. McLoone. But on the business of resettlement— 
maybe you have given the figure, and if so, I apologize for not re- 
membering it—about how many cases have been resettled ? 

Monsignor McCarruy. We have that figure with us. We have 
settled over 9,000 people. 

Mr. McLoone. 5,826 cases. _ 

Monsignor McCarruy. His is cases, and I gave the number of peo- 
ple involved in those cases. : 

Senator Harr. Yes. Have any of yours gone outside of the United 

tates ? 
° Mr. Mcloonr. Yes, Mr. Senator; we have sent out quite a few to 
Latin America—well, Panama. We sent them to Panama, too. Not 
so much to Central America, but last week I sent a doctor and his wife 
to Rome, and a couple of young ladies to Spain. 
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Now, in order to do this we have a little special way of doing it. 
We have to write a letter of justification to Mr. Marshall Wise, the 
director of the Cuban refugee center, and he approves or disapproves 
of the case according to the testimony we are abe to present. 

Senator Harr. What is your reaction to the decision and the method 
of handling that Commissioner Mitchell described this morning in 
the case of those who have been offered a resettlement and decline 

Mr. McLoong. Well, my personal opinion, Mr. Senator, is that these 
people should move if we are able to offer them a bona fide gh 
nity. I do not see any way we can justify to the American public the 
fact that a man remains in Miami on welfare for reasons of his own 
and does not accept something that is much better, maybe earns him 
$100 more a month than the $100 limitation he is possibly getting. 

Senator Harr. It is too early, I suppose, to determine whether the 
machinery which has been set up would safeguard against arbitrari- 
ness—would you call it that? 

Mr. McLoons. Well, there are built-in safeguards there. It is not 
snap judgment. 

In other words, the committee would meet, review the case, make 
its decision. It would be turned over to Mr. Marshall Wise for his 
thoughts on it. If he concurred with the decision, then the man is 
told, would be told to come back to his voluntary agency office, and 
we are 4 ys to try to offer him another opportunity. So he has 
a second chance before he would be cut off. 

Senator Harr. As described, it certainly seems to insure against 
arbitrary action. 

Monsignor, if there are figures that break down the experience on 
resettlement that you could provide later for the record, I think it 
would be helpful. 

Monsignor McCartuy. In the prepared text, of course, I gave 
some areas where there have been resettlement. A very interesting 
one is 899 in Puerto Rico. 

There was one point, at least in the recommendations, I would like 
to enlarge a bit on, with your permission. That is where we recom- 
mend that there be a coordination among Government and private 
agencies. 

Now, I would like to make it clear that we are not critical of the 
program in any way, but we feel that with the voluntary agencies, 
if there was a meeting to discuss problems periodically as with some- 
it would be quite helpful, of course, not 
only to the entire program ut to the Cuban refugee in particular. 

Genkioe Harr. I am glad you made that point. I underlined it 
and, as I did, made a note to inquire if it were true. 

ieee McCarruy. I thought I should make that clear for the 
record. 

Mr. Jounson. Monsignor, on page 6 you say: 

Although many Cuban refugees may wish to become permanent residents 
and, eventually, American citizens, it still appears that the majority look for- 
ward to an eventual return to a free and democratic Cuba, and that all they 
really seek now is the privilege of asylum and a chance to become self-sup- 
porting guests of our great country. 

Do you mean that you feel there will be some difficulty continuing 
the process of resettlement in other parts of the country ? 

onsignor McCarruy. I think there will be some difficulty. 


body coordinating the aoe 
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_ Mr. Jonnson. Let me put it this way, major difficulties? I realize 
it has been a great problem in the past. 

Monsignor McCarruy. I think now that the resettlement has im- 
proved, Mr. Johnson, to this degree, and Mr. McLoone can interrupt 
me void time he wishes. I feel now that after some Cubans have been 
resettled in certain areas, they are writing back to their families and 
friends in Miami, saying this, come on this way, we have a job and it 
is not so bad here. 

Mr. McLoonr. That happens quite frequently, Mr. Senator and 
Mr. Johnson. We find that a great source of revenue to us—before, 
they were scared of the unknown. As more people go out, and I was 
agreeably suprised by the number that are going to the cold areas 
in the wintertime, which we could not. make them do last year in the 
early part of the year, they are calling more and more for their 
friends and relatives, and they are going with this buddy system, 
“Come on up, we will take care of you.” 

They work out pretty good. 

We have some who fall flat and wind up in our office in New York 
asking for assistance and guidance, and possibly a new job, and we 
work with them from that angle there. 

_ One other thing, Mr. Senator, I wanted to enlarge upon. The ques- 

tion came up several times about these citia, Bo ee know that 
they can get welfare benefits? Now, it is not my agency. We make 
them sign a statement that they understand this fact before we let 
them go out and we tell them, the main purpose is that they do not 
come back to Miami as soon as their resources run out. 
_ Now, further than that, the Government, the agency—the center 
it is now—has a letter prepared that explains this whole matter to 
them, and it is done in Spanish so there can be no doubt about the 
benefits that would be available in other areas, 

Senator Harr. Well, it may be that the impression we have, that 
this was not understood, is really the impression in the American 
community. Maybe the Cuban community does understand it. 

I think you were here when Mr. MacCracken suggested that we 
might anticipate a day when transporation of a planeload of 
refugees—— 

Mr. McLoonr. The best we have done so far is a busload to 
Syracuse. 

Senator Harr. That is pretty good. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. McLoone, do you find that the fact many Cuban 
families come here more or less piecemeal, has had a discouraging 
effect on the movement of refugees to other parts of the country ? > 

Mr. McLoonr. Not particularly, Mr. Johnson. We have sent out 
men to different parts of the country, and then when their families 
shay their wife with the kids, we send them on to rejoin their hus- 

ands. 

_Mr. Jounson, Monsignor, you suggest that there should be spe- 
cific provisions in the Refugee Assistance Act to permit the same as- 
sistance to Cuban refugees who have escaped to European countries 
as is granted to other refugees under the escapee program. My 
knowledge of this program is that refugee centers are presently 
maintained in Europe, usually on a contractual basis, or at least 


partly on a contractual basis with the voluntary agencies. I take it 
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you would assume that similar centers might be established in some 
of these countries for Cuban refugees, and these centers might be 
operated on a contractual basis by the voluntary agency. 

Monsignor McCartuy. Mr. Johnson, they are not centers. I think 
I ought to ask Mr. Norris to talk to that question, because of his ex- 
perience in Europe with this tg program. ; 

Mr. Jounson. Some have been in camps, depending on require- 
ments. 

Mr. Norris. What we are talking about here is the possibility of 
registering them for eligibility for emergency assistance aid, coun- 
seling and migration service where it is necessary. 

I think we should point out that we are not trying to encourage 
Cubans in Spain, Portugal, and other places to come to the United 
States but sate there are cases of refugees who went there in the 
hope of gettmg here, or where they have a relative, friend, or true 
sponsor, then we would like to have the possibility of giving them 
assistance, as we normally would refugees from a Communist coun- 
try. So we work with the escapee program merely from a registra- 
tion card, and we do the normal clearance, so that it is the U.S. Es- 
capee Office at Geneva that would handle the eligibility for immigra- 
tion assistance. 

Mr. Jounson. I think we have reached a point where we must 
clarify any technical situation as to whether people qualify as 


escapees. 
On page 7 the monsignor makes this statement : 


We feel that services to Cuban refugees could be improved if there were to 
be a coordination among governmental and private agencies operating programs 
in behalf of Cuban refugees— 

I would take it here you are suggesting, perhaps, further and more 
frequent meetings such as those now held with Commissioner 
Mitchell ? 

Monsignor McCartuy. And also State and at least the Immigra- 
tion Service, too. 

Mr. Norris. We have found in the past, Mr. Chairman, that in an 
emergency program of this type—it has been very beneficial to have 
private agencies meet regularly, possibly once a month, with all de- 
partments of the Government that are concerned with the problem. 

We find we can bring forward our pees they are able to place 
their problems before us and we work together toward a better pro- 
gram. That is what we are working toward here. 

We are working individually with the various programs now. We 
feel if we do here what we did under the Refugee Relief Act we might 
improve the administration of this program. 

enator Harr. I think it would, inevitably, do you not ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Ziemba? 

Mr. Zrempa. May I, for 2 or 3 minutes, play the devil’s advocate? 

There has been some testimony here that the Cuban refugees who 
came to this country in the early days were about average in terms 
of education, economic er ayes me. intelligence, things of this nature; 
but that in later days, the caliber, we might say, or the quality of 
Cuban refugees has decreased. Has this been your experience? 

Mr. McLoone. I did not get the last. The quality—— 
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Mr. ZremBa. Well, perhaps I should not use that term. But the 
Cubans who are coming in now as refu from Cuba are lower on 
the social and economic scale, with less education and less skill. 

Mr. McLoong. It is true, especially in these people who are coming 
by small boat. I happened to see a group of 36 lined up the other day 
in one of the reception rooms at the center, and they were obviously 
what you would classify as the peon type. There are more and more 
of them coming in. . 

Mr. Zrempa. Now, based on your experience in resettling Cuban 

families in other parts of the country, is it easier to resettle a highly 
educated or highly skilled Cuban than it is to resettle a Cuban with- 
out education or with fewer or no skills? 
_ Mr. McLoonz. I would say, generally speaking, there are more 
jobs available for a man if he is willing to work with his hands and 
take a menial job than it is to try to pinpoint hundreds of thousands 
of highly skilled jobs. 

Mr. Zrempa. That may be true, but what has been your experience ? 

In other words, I understand that some Cubans refuse resettlement 
and some are anxious to be resettled. 

Now, can a division be made along those lines which you have 
suggested ? 

other words, a more highly educated, a more highly skilled Cu- 
ban, is he more anxious to resettle than the Cuban without any skills? 
: Mr. McLoonz. Well, it would be hard to pinpoint that down as 
just numbers of one and numbers of another. 

But I would make no deduction on that. 

Mr. Zremsa. I see. 

I found interesting the fact that a good several hundred Cubans 
have been resettled in Puerto Rico. From what I understand of the 
situation, so many hundreds of thousands of Puerto Ricans have left 
Puerto Rico for New York simply because the economic opportunities 
in Puerto Rico were so slim. Can you give us any inelght as to the 
type of person—— 

r. McLoone. Yes; the people that are going over there are going 
over there for semiskilled or highly skilled opportunities, mostly. 

Mr. Zremsa. I see. 

Mr. McLooneg. They are anxious to go to Puerto Rico because of 
the similarity of the climate and the—well, the language and so forth 
is similar to theirs. 

And it has been a snowball over in Puerto Rico, too. So many went 
over there that they have established rapport there with some con- 
cerns and are getting fairly gos jobs that are being developed over 
there for them, not at all the low-class type of job, the menial job. 

Mr. Zrempa. Would I be correct in assuming that the problem of 
resettling Cuban refugees in other parts of the country will grow 
from here on out? 

Mr. McLoonr. No; I think it will be better if using these hearings 
as a sounding board and getting the news media to put the word out, 
just what the problem is and the type of people we have to help, that 
it will be better. Of course, the economic conditions of the United 
States are not perfect now for 100,000 or 200,000 refugees to be as- 
similated into our economy very readily. It has to be a piecemeal job. 
It isslow. But I think that it will improve, and especially now that 
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we are working with an enlarged staff of U.S. Employment Service 
technicians. I believe on going to be able to come up with quite 
a few jobs that we shall be able to get people to accept. 

Monsignor McCarruy. Are you not resetting now about 350 a week? 

Mr. McLoonn. About that. ; 

Mr. Zrempa. The ys a had come to my soe I think, that the un- 
employment figures for the Nation hover around 6 percent of the labor 
force. My understanding is that most of these people are in the un- 
skilled class. Now, if it is true that the bulk of our current Cuban 
refugees are in the unskilled class, would it not follow that the re- 
settlement problem of the Cuban refugees will grow as time on? 

Mr. McLoonr. No; I do not think so. I have the feeling that it is 
going to be improved. I just have that feeling. As more and more 
are coming forward willing to go out, and I believe as far as our own 
agency is concerned, Bishop Swanstrom, our chief executive officer, is 
very much concerned with the problem and he is exhorting our pees 
throughout the United States to greater and better efforts in behalf 
of the Cubans. I believe we are going to get some fruit from his 
work with the redevelopment directors. ‘ 

Senator Harr. Mr. Norris, I think you had something you wanted 


say. 
Mr. Norris. After you are finished, Senator, I had another point 
to come back to. : 

Senator Harr. I am curious about this bus to Syracuse. Was there, 
in fact, a large number? 

Mr. McLoonn. There was about 27, as I recall, and it was quite a few 
months ago, Senator, 

Senator Harr. Have had any returnees? 

Mr. McLoons. I think we had two people come back from that. 

Mr. Norris. Senator Hart, it was brought up in earlier testimony 
that the resettlement of refugees increases as the numbers that are 
resettled grow, because the Cubans bring their friends forward. It 
was brought out very clearly before. 

Secondly, it has always been our policy to get the refugees to sign 
a statement that they will take whatever kind of job offered, no mat- 
ters what his skill is. He will take whatever kind of job is offered, 
whether it be a busboy or whatever, just so he can get started and he 
can move into his own skill later on. That is why it is not too dif- 
ficult to place these unskilled per They do take these jobs that 
the average Americans these days are not anxious to —r 

If you will permit me, Senator, I would like, for the sake of the 
record, to clarify our agency position in the matter of using force 
or the deprivation of benefits in order to get a man to resettle. We 
are very reluctant to accept that as a policy. We saw it fail in 
Europe when the IRO tried to take benefits away from the DP’s in 
the camps, trying to take away benefits of camp subsistence. It did 
not work, and they had to reestablish the benefits. 

This is a personal decision, and there are very complex reasons 
that make a man finally decide to take a resettlement opportunity. 
Basically, we know it is to better himself and to bring about better 
conditions for his own living and his own family. So it is only as a 
last resort that we would agree that even after all the screening, a 
man should just be thrown out on his own. We are very hesitant 
to accept it as a general policy. 


to 
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Senator Harr. I think, though, the way Commissioner Mitchell 
described the machinery that is billig developed to give effect to this, 
the reluctance is pretty generally shared. We are always reluctant 
to move in this direction. 


Thank you very much, gentlemen, for this helpful testimony. 
Monsignor McCarruy. Phank ou, Senator. 
(The complete statement of Monsignor McCarthy is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Rr. Rev. Msor. Joun F. McCartTuy, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DrireEc- 


TOR, CATHOLIC RELIEF Services, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
DECEMBER 13, 1961 


My name is Msgr. John F. McCarthy. I am the assistant executive director, 
Catholic Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference. Catholic Relief 
Services—NCWC is grateful to the subcommittee for the invitation to appear 
at these hearings on Cuban refugees. With me here this morning are two of 
my colleagues, Mr. James J. Norris, assistant to the executive director, and Mr. 
Hugh McLoone, director of the Cuban refugee program in Miami. 

Catholic Relief Services—NCWC is the official international relief and re- 
settlement agency of the Catholic Church in the United States. Since its 
founding in 1948, Catholic Relief Services—NCWC has provided food, clothing, 
and medicines to people in need in more than 75 countries. <A great part of this 
relief was given to refugees around the world. In addition to the relief pro- 
grams, the Catholic bishops of the United States, through the Resettlement 
Division of Catholic Relief Services—NCWC, in conjunction with the National 
Catholic Resettlement Council, helped to find new homes and jobs in the United 
States these past 15 years for almost 235,000 displaced persons and refugees. 
Catholic Relief Services—NCWC has also assisted Some 75,000 to tind homes 
in other countries, particularly Canada, Latin America, and Australia. 

Catholic Relief Services—NCWC has been privileged to cooperate with our 
Government on both the relief and resettlement services for refugees and es- 
capees, Its offices overseas have provided counseling and welfare services for 
additional hundreds of thousands. Catholic Relief Services—NCWC has been 
cooperating with the U.S. Government very closely in the many aspects of the 
Cuban refugee program, from the very first days when the Cuban refugees began 
to arrive in the United States. 

In the consideration of the Cuban refugee problem, or problems as the subject 
might better be described, we should recognize at the outset that we are not 
dealing with a static population of refugees, but rather with an influx of refugees 
into the United States averaging approximately 1,500 per week. Eleven months 
ago Cuban refugees were arriving for the most part at Miami, having come 
directly from Havana. The majority still use that direct route, but hundreds are 
now arriving each week in Miami from Jamaica, Costa Rica, Mexico, and other 
areas in Latin America. In recent months, New Orleans has also become an 
important port of entry for many Cuban refugees. There is nothing to indicate 
that the number of new arrivals will decrease. 

Although statistics about the Cuban problems change on a day-to-day basis, 
we do have to scrutinize them in our efforts to provide a practical program for 
solution of these problems. In his testimony before this committee on July 14, 
1961, Mr. James L. Hennessy, assistant to the Commissioner of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service reported that as of June 30, 1961, there were 127,00) 
Cuban nationals in the United States, of whom 66,000 were residing in Florida, 
and 61,000 in other areas. In the 28 weeks since June 30, 1961, we can estimate 
that at least 25,000 more Cubans have arrived in the United States, so that the 
total Cuban population in this country at this time is over 150,000 persons. The 
Cuban Refugee Emergency Center in Miami reported that as of November 24, 
1961, they had registered 36,808 cases, which covered about 92,000 persons of 
whom 13,991 had been resettled out of the Miami area. The balance in Miami, 
as of November 24, 1961, was 78,000. We can therefore conclude that over 
70,000 Cubans are now residing in other cities and States. Many of the 70,000 
Cubans residing outside of Miami are now experiencing the same hardships and 
problems felt by those in the Miami area. 

The State of Florida, and Dade County in particular, by geographical accident, 
have borne the brunt of the Cuban problems for the past 2 years. The people 
of Florida have been magnificent in their acceptance and the welcome accorded 
to the latest refugees from Communist persecution, but there is a limit to the 
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actual physical resources to receive more people, even if there is no lessening 
of charitable, humanitarian interest in helping our fellow man. The Federal 
Government, in cooperation with the State and local governments as well as the 
private agencies in Dade County is providing the basic necessities of life in the 
way of housing, education, welfare funds, medical care, employment service, and 
occupational retraining. The private agencies are cooperating to the fullest in 
these programs, The diocese of Miami, and the Catholic Welfare Bureau, as 
you know from Bishop Carroll’s testimony of last week, have spent, and con- 
tinue to spend large sums for gga est care of unaccompanied children, health 
It education and job referrals. 

wCathelie Raliet FeeviceNOWO has been maintaining an office at the Cuban 
Refugee Emergency Center for resettlement assistance. In the past 11 months 
this office, functioning through its national network of diocesean resettlement 
offices has helped to resettle over 9,000 Cubans in 100 different dioceses in the 
United States, plus a small number in such places as the Bahama Islands, Chile, 
Spain and Venezuela. A few examples of the numbers resettled in the various 
places are the following: 


mingummmemewan ‘GL OME ER clellaEssueouesnaawere 516 
a iehammerememannents 211 | Puerto Ricoa-------a-a------- 800 
NOS VOR. «cunt anusennccuseds 1, O66.| Bt. ANCOR. on ccccnnscccnnccs 2 
1 Rico nccnxtumacennente 266 


I yhasis has been placed upon the desirability of resettlement of Cu- 
ean veneoe from Miami to other areas, and rightly so, as a means of allevi- 
ating the problem in Dade County, But we find that in spite of movement of 
14,000 Cuban refugees since the first of the year, the overall Cuban population 
in Dade County has grown from perhaps 50,000 to 78,000, with no indication 
that the number won't continue to grow. There are many reasons why some 
of the Cuban refugees in Dade County are reluctant to resettle in other areas, 
especially in the North. Counseling a Cuban refugee to leave a place where he 
has many friends, and perhaps some relatives, a place where he feels more or 
less at home by reason of climate and social conditions, is extremely difficult, 
and most important of all perhaps is the fear that in certain types of cases the 
tinancial security of Federal Government assistance is not available outside of 
Miami. 

oO present an urgent reason for making it possible to have Cuban 
ecedane rates for Federal assistance in cities other than Miami. It is re- 
ported that there are almost 700 Cuban refugees in New Orleans who have not 
passed through the Miami Center. The Archbishop of New Orleans received so 
many requests for help that he was obliged to set up a separate office now known 
as the Catholic Cuban Center. In 2 short months since it was opened over 
400 persons have registered. All had arrived for the first time in the United 
States at New Orleans. They are ineligible for any type of Federal help. Some 
of them, through on fault of their own, are either unable to work, or cannot find 
. Tn New York City several thousand Cuban refugees present problems, many 
of them beyond the competence of local public and private agencies. Catholic 
Relief Services-NCWC in New York City has registered 1,425 Cuban refugees 
who have appealed for financial help, employment, or other welfare services, 
Those who come to New York from the center in Miami, and fall into distress 
through no fault of their own are accepted for assistance by the local diepart- 
ment of welfare, which obtains reimbursement from the Federal Government, 
but those who are not registered at the Miami Center, or who go to New Y ork 
on their own, without a firm resettlement opportunity, are ineligible for assist- 
ance. A registration center in New York would relieve hardship, remove 
anxiety and stimulate movements from Miami. Some Cuban refugees who 
after having made a sincere effort to adjust in New York, ran into adverse 
conditions, and decided to return to the tenuous security afforded by residence 
in Miami. Voluntary agencies do not have the resources to undertake a mass 
movement of people from Florida to other areas, and it will only be through 
mass movements, with Federal Government assistance, that the problem in 
Miami can be reduced to manageable proportions. The dispersal of refugees to 
several localities will greatly facilitate their eventual absorption. The Cuban 
refugees, with their many occupational skills and great pride, are anxious to 
work and become self-supporting. It is our responsibility to see that they 
have the opportunity. 

A more subtle problem than economic security which mitigates against move- 
ment out of Miami, and delays adjustment in other cities, is the emotional 
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anxiety experienced by those Cuban refugees who are trying desperately to 
bring relatives and friends from Cuba, Jamaica, Spain or some other country 
to the United States. They are faced with restrictions of our laws and/or 
policies, as well as by heavy financial requirements. With respect to the law, 
4 Cuban citizen who happened to have been born in Spain, though he lived 
all his life in Cuba, could possibly obtain a waiver of the nonimmigrant visa 
requirements, and proceed from Havana to Miami, but if he managed to 
escape to Jamaica, Spain or some other free country where an American Con- 
sulate is functioning, he cannot be given a waiver, but must apply for a regular 
Spanish quota visa, and he immediately encounters an oversubscribed quota. 

Visa waivers are granted for reunion of immediate members of a family unit 
to enable the persons to proceed directly from Havana to Miami, but sons and 
daughters over 21 years of age, whether single or married, are excluded. A 
Cuban father in the United States feels the same concern about his 21-year-old 
married son as he does about his 18-year-old son. He will find it difficult to 
settle down in the United States as long as one or more of his family, young or 
old, single or married, remains in Cuba. 

These relatives in the United States do have a limited opportunity to assist 
their relatives in Cuba in coming to the United States via a third country, 
such as Jamaica or Spain, but only if they are able to provide a minimum of 
$300 for each adult, and $150 for each child, to cover costs including transpor- 
tation from Havana to Kingston to Miami; 3 to 4 weeks maintenance in Jamaica ; 
visa fees and cost of required medical examinations. Our Government has been 
most generous in granting waivers of nonimmigrant visa requirements to close 
relatives, but in the consideration of all of the facets of this Cuban problem, 
it would appear that it would not only be in the interest of the Cuban refugee, 
but our own Cuban program as well, if the present policies were broadened to 
grant visa waivers to more distant relatives, and to these who having escaped 
to a third country are blocked in their desire to come to the United States by 
quota restrictions or other technicality of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
Although many Cuban refugees may wish to become permanent residents and, 
eventually, American citizens, it still appears that the majority look forward 
to an eventual return to a free and democratic Cuba, and that all they really 
seek now is the privilege of asylum and a chance to become self-supporting 
guests of our great country. 

I urge that in its deliberations next year on the migration and refugee assist- 
ance legislation the Congress include specific provisions authorizing the same 
assistance for Cuban refugees who have escaped to Latin America, European and 
other areas, that has been granted to other refugees from Communist dominated 
countries under the U.S. escapee programs. As of November 30, 1961, over 7,500 
Cuban refugees had escaped to Spain, where most are enduring grave hardship, 
oo of efforts of the Spanish Government and Spanish private agencies to 

t. 

In conclusion, in view of the above testimony, we make the following 
recommendations : 

1. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare should arrange for 
the registration of Cuban refugees in other cities, so that it would not be 
necessary to go to Miami for registration, to be eligible for public assistance. 

2. Parole admission to the United States should be authorized for Cuban 
refugees, inside or outside of Cuba. 

8. If the proposed parole admission is not feasible for them, we recommend 
an extension of the present visa waiver policy of the Department of State 
to include visa waivers for (1) sons and daughters, single or married, over 
21 years of age, and for any relatives who were members of the household 
in Cuba; (2) persons who have escaped to countries other than the United 
States of America, and who are blocked by oversubscribed quotas; (3) 
persons who cannot obtain visas because of technicalities of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

4. We feel that services to Cuban refugees could be improved if there were 
to be a coordination among governmental and private agencies operating 
programs in behalf of Cuban refugees. 

5. Extension of financial assistance and services to include Cuban refugees 
in Latin America, Europe, and other areas, as is now carried on by the 
U.S. escapee program for refugees from Communist lands. 

My agency has been aware of the magnitude of this Cuban problem for the 
past 2 years, and it is particularly grateful for the accomplishments of the 
U.S. Government in striving to relieve some of the misery, hardships, and 
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difficulties of the Cuban refugees. We earnestly hope and pray that there will 
be no lessening of interest in the months ahead, and we assure this committee 
that we will continue our cooperation in a united effort to protect, help, and 
guide the latest victims of Communist oppression. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harr. At this point, I think it is wise that we recess for 
luncheon, to resume at 2:15. 

(Whereupon, at 1:07 p.m. the hearing recessed until 2:15 p.m. the 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Harr. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Jounson. Our first witness this afternoon is William J. 
VandenHeuvel, chairman of the executive committee, International 
Rescue Committee, Inc., accompanied by Mr. Al Trout of the Miami 
office of the refugee relief center. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. VANDENHEUVEL, CHAIRMAN, EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE, INC.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY ALBERT K. TROUT, JR., DIRECTOR, MIAMI 
OFFICE, INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE, INC. 


Mr. VanvenHevvev. Mr. Chairman, I am William VandenHeuvel, 
president of the International Rescue Commitee, and I want to express 
on behalf of that committee our appreciation for this invitation to 
testify regarding the refugee situation, and especially the Cuban 
refugee situation. 

Senator Harr. I apologize for the momentary distraction. Go 
right ahead. 

r. VanDENHeEvveL. Instead of reading the statement that has been 
prepared and submitted to you for insertion in the record, perhaps it 
would be more helpful if I summarized it as briefly as I can and make 
some supplemental recommendations from the point of view of our 
program involvement. 

Mr. Trout is here with me and he also has some testimony to present 
to you. I think his experience of working in the Miami Placement 
Center will be very helpful to you. 

As you know, the International Rescue Committee is a voluntary 
nonsectarian agency which for the last 28 years has been directly 
involved in the problems of aiding refugees. In saying that I would 
point out that to us a refugee has a particular meaning and a par- 
ticular definition. We are in business to help those victims of political 
persecution, and in the last 28 years, the years of our existence, those 
victims have been countless. 

Unhap iy, it looks as though the decade of the 1960’s is going to 
have its full quota of those people who have been persecuted by politi- 
cal oppression. For ourselves in this country we are undergoing, of 
course, the first experience as a nation of hea sanctuary with the 
exodus of the Cubans from their native land to ours. 

We established what we call the Caribbean program of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee in July of 1960. Our directors had 
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analyzed the developing political situation in the Caribbean and had 
pare to the soaceaica 4 at the most difficult refugee crisis of these 
immediate years as far as America was concerned was going to take 
place in the Caribbean, and we directed our — 

Senator Hart. When did you make that decision ? 

Mr. VanpenHevvet. In the early part of 1960. 

We directed that program not only to the benefit of the refugees from 
Cuba, but also to the ve, Oe of the Dominican Republic, and for that 
reason we call it the Caribbean refugee program. 3 

The refugees from the Dominican Republic have not been nearly a 
large in number as those, of course, from Cuba, nor have we been in 
the financial position to give them as much assistance as we have been 
in regard to the Cubans. We regard it as most important, from the 
point of view of the United States, that we consider the refugee 
crisis in the Caribbean in its entirety. For that reason we thought 
it important to identify ourselves in the Western Hempishere in our 
first direct involvement as a group to — the victims of political 
persecution, whether they be refugees of political persecution of 
the “right” or “left.” ee 

Our caseload in Miami—I think the statistics are clear from the 
testimony that has been presented—shows that we represent the sec- 
ond largest agency involvement in the Miami area. We are concerned 
with over 8,000 family units. The precise figures I think are lack- 
ing, as I have listened to the testimony this morning, but everyone 
seems agreed that there are well over 100,000 Cuban refu in this 
country. I haven’t seen any precise socioeconomic breakdown, but I 
am told from our caseworkers that of the original refugees who came 
the large proportion were intellectuals, men of the professions, and 
that these are now being joined by a great number of white-collar 
workers and other workers. I made certain in my written testimony 
to be careful to point out that, although the refugees do not presently 
number a great many farmers or people of the agrarian community, 
that this should not be taken as part of Fidel Castro’s propaganda 
that these people are committed to him. It is much more difficult 
for people whose lives are connected with the soil to leave their homes 
and their country. I think the increasing exodus of laborers, and 
especially of young people, students, indicates to us that Castro’s 
claims of allegiance from the young and from the working class are 
also an ephemeral claim. ; : 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to insert 
with my testimony an article that oh eae in this morning’s New 
York Times headlined “Cuban Nears End of Flight Odyssey.” This 
is a story that took place in our office yesterday afternoon involving 
a voung refugee whom the IRC brought to this country from Spain. 
a Cuban who had been sent by Castro as part of a student contingent. 
to study in East Berlin, and who had escaped from that group a 
month after he had arrived in East Berlin, found sanctuary in West 
Berlin, escaped to Spain, and through our help, the help of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee arrived in this country this week. _ 

Senator Harr. I am sure the record will be the better for that Times 
story. I would look forward to reading it. It will be received at 
this point. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 
[From the New York Times, Dec. 13, 1961] 


CuBAN NEARS Enp or FLIGHT OpyssEY—TRAVELED 11,000 Mies Over 10 Monrus 
To GET TO MIAMI 


(By Gay Talese) 


On his way to Florida from Cuba, a distance of 90 miles, a 25-year-old Cuban 
refugee named Alfredo Rodriguez has traveled 11,000 miles, escaped Communists 
in East Germany, borrowed money in Spain, and flown to New York. Today 
he flies to Miami. 

The perilous odyssey took nearly 10 months. 

There was, however, no shorter route for this one-time soldier and occasional 
bodyguard of Fidel Castro, it was pointed out yesterday by Mr. Rodriguez’ in- 
terpreters at a news conference at the office of the International Rescue Com- 
inittee, 255 Park Avenue South. 

Cuban officials, impressed with his work during the revolution, could find no 
justification for his leaving Cuba. “They told me, ‘We need you,’” Mr. Rod- 
riquez related. 

Alfredo Rodriguez’s grandfather and Fidel Castro’s father were friends. 
Alfredo’s parents, both dead, were landowners. He and his relatives have not 
suffered with Castro. 

BROKEN PROMISES 


“But Castro’s promises were not fulfilled,” Alfredo Rodriguez said yesterday. 
“No free elections. New revolutionary laws were against the people. There was 
a lack of freedom. The press was in the hands of the Government.” 

Confiding only in one friend, he had carefully laid his plan of escape. He 
accepted after having attended classes at Havana University and worked con- 
currently in the police department—sometimes as Fidel Castro’s bodyguard—a 
scholarship to study electrical engineering in East Germany. 

He was one of 87 Cuban students selected to leave last February 28 to study 
abroad under the Communists; 80 went to the Soviet Union, 6 others and Mr. 
Rodriguez went to a school in East Berlin. 

He studied German for most of his 2 months of classes there, he said, all the 
while planning his escape. On May 3, while other students were attending a 
dance, he climbed down the window, slipped through a loose plank in the fence, 
and took a train bound for Potsdam. The Potsdam trains go through West 
Berlin. Three stops in West Berlin, and he hopped out and hastened to a West 
German police station. 

As a refugee, he was sent to Marienfelde, a refugee camp in West Berlin. 
Later he was transferred to a refugee camp in West Germany and, after receiving 
money from a Spanish friend, and additional assistance from the International 
Rescue Committee, he landed in Spain. Yesterday, thanks to almost $300 he 
received from the committee for air fare, his long journey was nearly completed. 

His plans in Florida, where he will live with his Cuban student friend, are 
otherwise rather vague. “I want to see the situation,” he said: 


Mr. VanpenHervver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We regard the imperative situation to be the resettlement of the 
Cuban refugees. I think having listened to the testimony this morn- 
ing that. we do not take exception to what the other voluntary agencies 
have said. I am sure that we all agree on this important point. 

It is altogether possible, it seems to me, that in the early days of the 
Cuban exodus, our own Government and perhaps the voluntary agen- 
cies themselves regarded it as possible that these refugees would have 
an early opportunity to return to their native land. We probably 
didn’t think out a resettlement. program because it was our hope—as 
it was their hope—that they would be able to return to Cuba soon. 

T am not in a position to analyze or conclude what the anticipations 
are for the refugees’ return to their native land. We hope it will be 
soon. I think that from the point of view of their own individual 
welfare and from the point of view of this Nation’s relationship to the 
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refugees presently in this country, it is imperative that we push ahead 
with full energy to accomplish as large a resettlement program as we 
possibly can. I would say that the original basis of our thinking that 
allowed the concentration of Cuban refugees in Florida is no longer 
valid and that we should try to get the rest of the country to become 
as aware of this problem Pr has been throughout these past 18 
months and to aboot as much of the burden and responsibility of the 
problem as we possibly can. 

Mr. Chairman, you have said some very kind words about the vol- 

untary agencies’ work in regard to the Cuban refugees, and as a 
representative of one of the voluntary agencies, I appreciate your 
remarks very much and I thank you. In turn, I think the voluntary 
agencies should say to the Government of the United States that it 
too, has done an extraordinary job; that faced with the precedent o 
ray arriving here seeking first sanctuary, the Government has 
fulfilled a historical responsibility not only adequately but signifi- 
cantly, and as always, the people of the United States have responded 
eueroney but they were shown the way, I think, by vision on the 
part of the administration and the Congress. On behalf of the In- 
_ternational Rescue Committee, and I am sure on behalf of all the other 
voluntary agencies, we want you to know our appreciation for that 
leadership. 
_ I don’t intend to qualify that statement but I will add something to 
it by saying that because of the Government’s extraordinary involve- 
ment in this refugee situation, and because of their willingness to 
accept the commitment without having to have it spelled out by a good 
deal of lobbying and pressure, the very essential fundraising obliga- 
tions of the voluntary agencies needed to keep their own programs 
going have been hampered. Although the Government is fully will- 
ing and has shown its willingness to provide direct relief assistance, 
transportation assistance, and resettlement assistance, as you only this 
morning pointed out, this money, of course, does not cover the expenses 
that a voluntary agency is obligated to meet in the resettlement and 
rehabilitation of refugee families. In a sense I think the American 
public has come to believe that the obligations toward the Cuban 
refugees have been met by the American Government and that the 
crisis of our own consciences therefore need not be so severe. 

Asa ee of a voluntary agency whose only constituency 
is the public generosity of the people of the United States, I can say 
to you that we have expended our resources to the point where, unless 
fortified by the continued generosity of the American people, we will 
of necessity be forced to curtail our activities. 

In saying that, I will get to one of the important points of the pro- 
gram that I would recommend: That the Congress and the administra- 
tion should carefully review what can be done to help the voluntary 
agencies who are involved with a great mass of Cuban refugees out- 
side of the Miami area, principally in New York. According to our 
statistics, there are over 25,000 Cuban refugees in the New York-New 
Jersey area. Less than 10 percent of them are eligible in any way for 
Federal assistance. Less than 10 percent of them were registered with 
Miami offices, and therefore the assistance that we in turn have re- 
ceived from the Government to handle their problems has been very 
limited indeed. And yet our obligations are enormous and continuing. 
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As an agency that for 28 years has been involved with refugees, we 
have always followed a principle that we will not ask our clients, the 
refugees of political oppression, to seek assistance in the form of pub- 
lic welfare and relief progres. ‘ é 

This was a perfectly valid principle, it seems to me, as long as we 
were never a country of first sanctuary, as long as we were resettling 

eople from other nations as during the Hungarian revolution; now 
faced with the emergency resettlement of well over 100,000 people, 
we have had to adopt a program of public relief in the Florida area, 
which has had a different meaning. We haven’t compelled Cuban 
refugees to go through the rigors of applying under public welfare 
programs whose standards and tests were devised for different 
circumstances. 

The Federal Government instead has directly involved itself with 
local and public assistance programs and allowed Cubans to know 
that they were entitled to this relief not as a matter of helping the 
poor or the indigent but rather as a means of helping people gain 
the ability to lead self-sufficient lives again. ; 

In New York City that program is not available. If a Cuban 
were entitled to public relief, he would have to go through the regular 

rocesses of public relief that are offered by the city of New York. 

n our judgment we would much prefer to make loans or gifts to 
our clients to help them meet their own obligations. On behalf of 
the refugees, let me say that their principal objective is to support 
themselves. That has always been our experience with refugees. As 
a matter of fact, when I say loans or gifts, I mean just that because 
over the period of the years of our existence, we have had an extra- 
ordinary record of refugees who have sent back the money to us 
that we have loaned to them in an effort to resettle or to begin their 
lives anew. So one of the most important things that I would urge 
this committee to consider is the possibility of establishing a per 
capita formula for the voluntary agencies whereby we might be 
able to obtain Federal assistance and funds to help us in our pro- 
grams of helping Cuban refugees in cities like New York and New 
Orleans, and the per capita basis that is used in Florida it seems to 
me is a perfectly adequate formula to follow. 

I wis Gat I had command of words to paint for you the pictures 
that. we see in New York every day. We have established a clothing 
center, for instance, on East 49th Street, and many of us have gone 
into the garment district and appealed to the garment industry to 
make generous contributions, which they have done. Private in- 
dividuals have made contributions of clothing and of money. And 
yet we still do not have a supply of coats or of clothes sufficient to 
meet the needs of the refugees who come in to see us every day. And 
those who have chosen to settle in New York have chosen a climate 
which they are not used to, and for the first time in their lives many 
of them are finding the need for an overcoat. I tell you it is an 
excruciating human experience to be in the posture of an agency 
deeply involved with the work of helping these people and not to 
have the resources or the facilities to provide that simple means of 
sustenance. 

Of my eight points that I will now make in rapid summary, I 
would urge first and foremost that the subcommittee consider the 
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oe of urging the Government to examine a new formula 
or voluntary agencies in areas outside of Florida. as 

Secondly, I would urge that wherever ible language training 
centers for Cuban refugees be established in resettlement areas. 
know an extraordinary job has been done again in Florida by the 
Government and by the people of that State in this respect, but in 
New York and in other cities throughout the country, especially if 
you do push forward with a resettlemen program, I think you are 
going to find the need for language training centers very Important. 

We should also try to get not only the voluntary agencies such as 
those that have been invited to testify before you but the private 
groups like the women’s organizations of America, the Kiwanis and 
the Rotary, and the People-to-People Foundation, for instance, to 
join together as a kind of welcoming committee that can make it pos- 
sible for Cubans to be resettled in communities where there are not 
otherwise existing Cuban populations. 

Resettlement in and of itself is only the beginning of the venture. 
It only becomes successful when Americans at the receiving end of the 
resettlement case make it possible for that person to be integrated into 
a community. 

My written testimony points out also the special concern that the 
International Rescue Connittes has had for the professional people 
who have become refugees. This is something that we have witnessed 
time and time again over the past 28 years—that the professional 
people require special help in resettling and becoming adjusted to 
their new circumstances. 

I point out, for instance, the illustration of the Milbank Founda- 
tion’s contribution which enabled us to prepare 20 Cuban doctors to 
take examinations so that they could work in American hospitals. 

It is clear that there are a considerable number of hospitals in this 
country, certainly in the New York City area, that can use the medical 
talents of those, «loctors who have been forced to flee from Cuba, and 
yet we have used tests and examinations that are remote from the 
skills that we really are seeking. We are using examinations that we 


would give to graduates from an American university shortly after 


he graduates instead of trying to find the real skills of the persons we 
are examining and trying to adapt those skills to our needs in Ameri- 
can hospitals. 

I say this as an attorney myself, knowing how difficult it must. be 
for a person who comes from another country, after having prac- 
ticed law in Havana for 20 years, to be able to find a way to put his 
professional talents to use in the United States. So I would urge the 
professional groups of this country to reexamine their own examina- 
tions and tests so that they can find the means of effectively utilizing 
the talents of the professional people. 

The changes in the immigration legislation that are urged are 
spelled out in some detail in my testimony. In a general sense I 
would hope that we are at that point in our history where we might 
consider, where Congress might consider a general review of refugee 
legislation in an attempt to give a universal definition to the word 
“refugee” so that we alone among the great nations of the world are 
not the only nation that fails to provide legal status and travel docu- 
ments for refugees. For a refugee—I can cite you countless cases— 
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for a refugee not to be able to apply for first papers can in many in- 
stances prevent him from finding a job. If his status were regular- 
ized, such obstacles could easily be avoided. ; 

I would also hope that we would go back to a suggestion that Mr. 
Salzman made before this subcommittee last summer, namely that we 
try to get the nations of the Americas to consider the refugee problem 
from a fresh point of view, knowing that this problem is somethin 
that is going to increase in importance for the hemisphere in this 
decate. And perhaps in doing this we can together, the nations of 
North and South America, understand why it is so important to give 
sanctuary to victims of political persecution, and perhaps we can 
work out a cooperative scheme where the total resettlement and re- 
habilitation responsibilities are not alone those of the United States 
but are equitably shared by all the nations of the Americas. 

I know that the Cone’ and the administration have done a great 
deal to make it possible for Cuban students to study in American 
universities. I would only say that I hope we will do more, It seems 
to me such a great opportunity for us, as Americans, to have these 
young people as our guests in this Nation for the year or two or three 
that are ahead of us and to give them an opportunity to study in 
American universities and to participate in the American way of 
life. If we use these years well, we shall have made an investment 
that will pay enormous dividends, I am sure, in generations ahead in 
Cuba and other parts of Latin America, | 

Thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity of eT ne Mr. 
Trout is here for his own additional testimony, and I will be happy 
to answer any questions you might have, 

Senator Harr. Before we hear Mr. Trout, we thank you for not 
reading the statement and for so eloquently voicing your deep con- 
victions. I know nothing of the outcome of that election in New 
York, but I wish very much you were down here with a vote. Your 
reputation preceded you. It was all good 

Mr. VanpenHevvew. Thank you. 

(The prepared testimony of Mr. VandenHeuvel is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM VANDENHEUVEL, PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
REscUE COMMITTEE 


The Caribbean program of the International Rescue Committee was initiated 
on July 18, 1960. The first Cuban refugees were at our door the morning of 
July 14. The International Rescue Committee was the first national agency to 
set up a relief program for exiles from Castro's Cuba and Trujillo’s Dominican 
Republic, the first to call attention to the plight of refugees from tyrannical 
systems in the Western Hemisphere who sought asylum in the United States. 

During the intervening 17 months, the International Rescue Committee, in 
conjunction with public and private agencies, has been directly concerned with 
the welfare of more than 30,000 refugees from the Caribbean area. Our regis- 
tered caseload in Miami exceed 8,000 family units—or approximately 20,000 
people, of whom 3,000 were resettled in other parts of the United States. Almost 
10,000 refugees were aided by our New York office, which services the metropoli- 
tun area, Including refugees who were helped only with clothing or with ap- 
plications for visa waivers for their relatives, we have assisted not less than 
35,000 refugees, of whom several hundred were Dominicans and a handful, 
Haitians. 

While the Dominican problem was small in comparison with the Cuban emer- 
gency, it highlights the significance of refugee work beyond its paramount 
humanitarian aspect. The day may be near when Dominican refugees will be 
uble to return to their homeland. By having made things somewhat easier for 
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them while they were exiles in our country, we hope to have contributed to a 
reciprocal feeling of solidarity with the cause the United States stands for and, 
thereby, to the forces of freedom in the Caribbean area. 

What is the overall scope of the present problem? Current estimates place 
the number of Cuban refugees in the United States at 100,000. Having pieced 
together the data which have become available, we consider a figure of upward 
of 110,000 more likely. 

The difficulty in establishing an accurate census stems from two factors. 
Many Cubans, though refugees by their motivations, were able to secure full- 
fledged immigrant visas and, though eligible for the full range of refugee services 
in the Miami area if they entered after January 1, 1959, are not counted as 
refugees in some official statistics. Others came with tourist and student visas 
and have not yet applied for “indefinite voluntary departure,” the technical 
category under which they can be permitted to remain in the United States. 

In September of this year, the Immigration and Naturalization Service knew 

of 55,300 refugees in indefinite voluntary departure or parole status and of 
18,500 in temporary status. Conceding that some of the latter were not refugees— 
their preponderant majority undoubtedly were—we have a total of roughly 
70,000 Cuban exiles to start with. Since then close to 20,000 were admitted on 
visa waivers. Another 10,000 entered the United States during 1961 as im- 
migrants, primarily from Jamaica, Latin America, and Spain. Finally there 
are the refugees who came as immigrants in 1960 and 1959. Putting their 
number at 15,000, which is a conservative figure, we arrive at a total of 115,000. 
And, as the influx continues unabated, we are so obviously faced with a refugee 
situation which has no parallel in the postwar history of the United States 
pr 9a a new and imaginative approach to the problem at hand can no longer be 
sides : 
In saying this we do not want to appear critical of what has been done by 
the public and private organizations which have been active in Cuban relief. 
On the contrary, the govenmental and nongovernmental effort has been magnifi- 
cent. Neither do we claim to possess the cure-all answer to the pressing needs 
that confront us. When Mr. Voorhees initiated the Federal program just about 
a year ago, he stressed the importance of resettlement, the dispersal of refugees 
from Florida to other and potentially more hospitable areas in terms of em- 
ployment opportunities. Since then the refugee population of Miami has tripled, 
and so has the percentage of Cubans unemployed. To use Senator Hart’s words, 
& major program of resettlement of the refugees has become imperative. 

The bulk of our Cuban friends have arrived during the last 18 months. Some 
of them have been here for 2 years and longer. The total picture can no longer 
be analyzed in terms of a temporary condition. 

Buoyed up by a stubborn hope for an early return to their homeland, the 
Cuban refugees in Miami may have been a recalcitrant body to work with. Yet 
we do not believe that their desire to remain in a warm climate and near Cuba 
can be advanced as a fully satisfactory explanation for the growing disparity 
between arrivals in Miami and departures from Miami. After all, as many as 
25,000 have settled in the New York-New Jersey area, and most of them without 
government prodding and even without the active participation of the voluntary 
agencies. Perhaps the resettlement opportunities which were not taken ad- 
vantage of were wanting in some aspects. Perhaps the answer is not resettle- 
ment per se but resettlement with integration. 

Although as a group the Cuban refugees have been more than modest in their 
expectations and quite willing to start from scratch, it is bad policy and a waste 
of resources to concentrate placement activities at the bottom of the occupa- 
tional ladder. True, there is a substantial segment of Cubans without English. 
But there are more of them with good or passable English. Too many of them 
work as busboys, dishwashers, porters, and shipping clerks. And too few Ameri- 
can employers have grasped the simple fact that by providing opportunities to 
refugees from Latin America, they are investing in good will in our own 
hemisphere. 

By opportunities we do not mean jobs for domestics and agricultural workers. 
There are few unattached women among the Cuban refugees who are suitable 
for household jobs and virtually all of them are city people. Yet let me hasten 
to add in this connection that we do not ascribe the small number of peasants 
and agricultural workers among the refugees to a lack of desire on their part 
to escape from Castro’s Cuba. It is rather a lack of mobility and a lack 
of ties with the Cuban community in the United States which prevents them 
from joining the continuing exodus. Cultural and not political factors account 
for what has been misinterpreted as Castro’s hold on Cuba’s poor. The fact 
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that so many workers have chosen exile in preference to life under the Castro 
regime and the fact that the Cuban refugees are predominantly young belie 
the bearded dictator’s claim to the allegiance of the working people and the 
youth of Cuba. 

What’s needed are jobs and apartments and a friendly welcome which would 
create a feeling of being accepted as a part of the community. What’s needed is 
a groundswell of active concern, a grassroots movement of formal and informal 
groups all over the United States who would invite refugee families, help them 
over the first difficult weeks and thereby help to heal the psychological wounds 
and to overcome the material disaster which are the syndromes of the establish- 
ment of a Communist foothold in Cuba. 

Language facilities beyond the limited scope now available in most communities 
must be set up. The professionals among the Cuban refugees must be enabled 
to return to their professional work, and those who cannot be easily integrated 
because of inapplicable skills, such as civil servants, lawyers, and teachers, must 
be helped to retrain for other occupations. However, even some lawyers and 
teachers can be placed in their own fields, if an honest effort is made, if active 
concern takes the place of the apathy which unfortunately surrounds the 
presence in our midst of the victims of the most recent Communist seizure of 
power. But in order to achieve success, or partial success, for that matter, our 
professional associations and trade unions which have gone on record with 
expressions of sympathy with their refugee counterparts will have to substitute 
deeds for words, 

To give an example. Refugee physicians cannot work in our hospitals unless 
they pass the qualifying examination given twice a year by the Hducational 
Council for Foreign Medical Graduates. With the help of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund we made it possible for 20 Cuban doctors in the New York area to take the 
examination in October 1961. Tuition fees for special indoctrination classses 
were paid for them, a medical language program was set up, and those of the 
doctors who had no other means were granted maintenance expenses. Out of 
the 20 only 5 passed. Did they fail because they are incompetent doctors? We 
do not believe so. Most of them are in their middle years, many are specialists, 
all of them have practiced medicine for years. Looking at our sample, as it were, 
one has the impression that meaningful professional experience is inversely 
related to success in a medical quiz. To be sure ,the doctors in our group may 
have an impaired ability to memorize book data, they may have been baffled by 
Ameircan examination techniques with their emphasis on speed, and there may 
have been language difficulties and terminological confusion. But the salient fact 
is that they failed and that they cannot do the work for which they were trained. 

I am a lawyer and not a medical doctor. I, therefore, would not want to be 
too emphatic in my opinion. But I am sure that the lawyers in this room will 
bear me out if I say that many of us would fail if we were called upon to pass 
our bar examinations once again. At a time when so many American hospitals 
are woefully short of interns and residents, when some hospitals may have to 
close down because they cannot obtain qualified medical personnel, there should 
be a better way of evaluating the skills of refugee doctors than by a written 
examination which may well be an adequate test of knowledge just acquired in 
school, but may not measure the knowledge which comes with years of practical 
application. We believe that it would be more to the point if the medical staffs 
of the hospitals in need of interns and residents were permitted to evaluate the 
qualifications of refugee doctors and their suitability for the positions which 
should be filled. They know what they need. A coding machine does not. 

A new approach is needed to prevent the program from bogging down in the 
Dade County public welfare operation, and the response will have to come from 
the American public if it is to be translated into success. Yet this is not the 
whole answer either. 

We have granted asylum to the Cuban refugees, and we have granted it most 
generously. But the form, the immigration technicality, in which this is being 
done is a far cry from the status a long-term refugee should be granted. 
“Indefinite voluntary departure” and “parole” conceptually negate the spirit of 
integration. They do not give the refugee a right to “first papers,” the declara- 
tion of intention of becoming a U.S. citizen. Yet in many professions “first 
papers” are a condition of licensure examination and sometimes of employment. 
Even some unions have this requirement in their bylaws. Moreover, “indefinite 
voluntary departure” makes it impossible for a refugee to leave the United States 
and return. A few months ago we were approached by an important American 
engineering firm which wanted to send six Cuban refugees to South America for 
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uporary assignments. They could no go through with their project because 
eg to reenter the United States could not be obtained for the engineers 
n point. 

As more and more refugees must learn to live with the possibility, if not 
likelihood, that theirs will be an extended period of exile, legislation is needed 
which would adjust their status to that of legal residents of the United States. 
It is unhealthy for the refugees and for their host country to have a sizeable 
group of them in a status which has all the attributes of a temporary arrange 
ment. Senator Javits’ bill, S. 2637, “to render Cuban refugees eligible for ad- 
justment of status under section 245 of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952, as amended”, would, if enacted, meet this requirement. 

It is disturbing that a country which was built by immigrants and refugees 
does not have in its immigration laws the explicit concept of political asylum 
and that it must meet each new refugee situation by either enacting ad hoc 
legislation or by stretching the meaning of statutory authorizations provided in 
the Immigration and Naturalization Act, as was done in the case of the Hun- 
garian refugees. Now, for the first time in recent history, we have become a 
country of first asylum. Yet we have no law which spells out the rights and 
duties of refugees. Section 244(e), which, I presume, contains the legal au- 
thority for “indefinite voluntary departure,” can hardly be considered a substi- 
tute for positive legislation. If I am not very much mistaken, ours is the only 
major civilized country which does not grant travel documents to refugees 
within its borders. 

And as long as I am on the issue of legislative desiderata, I have to say a few 
words regarding the Chinese racial provision of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. It has a direct bearing on the Cuban refugee problem. An increasing 
number of Cuban refugees have fled to whatever country will have them. But 
neither Jamaica nor Spain, to single out the two most important countries of 
first refuge outside of the United States, can absorb Cuban refugees. Those 
born in Cuba qualify for nonquota visas to the United States, that is all those 
born in Cuba except Cubans of Chinese ancestry who are chargeable to the 
Chinese persons quota if both or one of their parents are Chinese. Even the 
Cuban born half-Chinese spouse of a Cuban refugee cannot enter the United 
States from a third country. The Chinese quota, for all practical purposes, is 
nonexistent. There is a yearly allocation of 105 visa numbers and the quota is 
exhausted for years to come. We recommend that this provision be suspended 
at least as far as the Cuban refugees are concerned. The discriminatory treat- 
ment of Chinese or half-Chinese Cubans is invidious and not in the interest of 
a democratic nation, 

As I reach the end of my remarks I would like to repeat the much-quoted 
statement of President Kennedy, a statement which could be used as a motto 
for the effort which lies ahead of us and which will depend for its success on 
the fullest cooperation of the administration, the Congress, the voluntary agen- 
cies and, most of all, the American people: 

“From the earliest days of our history the United States has been a refuge 
for the oppressed and it is proper that we now, as descendants of refugees and 
immigrants, continue our long humanitarian tradition of helping those who are 
forced to flee to maintain their lives as individual, self-sufficient human beings 
in freedom, self-respect, dignity and health. It is, moreover, decidedly in the 
political interests of the United States that we maintain and continue to en- 
hance our prestige and leadership in this respect.” 


Senator Harr. Mr. Trout? 

Mr. Trovr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Albert K. Trout, Jr. I 
am presently functioning as director of the Miami office of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee. I have my statement and it is already in 
the record, but I would like to comment upon it as to why I brought 
these points out. 

In the opening paragraph I think I tried to qualify my experience 
in Latin America, and with Latins in general, and all this points to 
the problem of resettlement. 

We have heard testimony, at least I have heard testimony today, 
where so many people, Cubans, have been refusing resettlement, and 
very truly we have not experienced that at all in our offices in Miami. 

Asa matter of fact, we have had to deny—not send people out when 
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they wanted to go because there was no firm reason and we were sure 
that — do them any good and wouldn’t do the overall problem 
an, ° 

Benator Hart. Has this been a constant experience or is it—— 

Mr. Trout. Yes, sir. It has been absolutely constant. And it may 
be that, of course, everyone in our office—they are all Cuban refu 
except myself and I am beginning to feel like one. But we tried to 
0, to look behind and see what the prime problems were, what prompts 
the fears and that is why I took the liberty of trying to bring these 
things out merely to contribute something that we can all consider to 
help the overall problem. 

o. 1, for instance, it has been said and it is true that Miami is a 
result of geography and climate as far as the Cubans are concerned, 
but I think it goes a little deeper than that because my impression is 
that almost all Cubans, to a great api Miami was sort of a 
mecca, sort of a haven for them. They could get on a plane and in 
an hour or so be there with little expenditure of time or money, and 
they could afford to shop and they found merchandise, the things that 
they never dreamed of finding in Havana, for instance, and at prices 
much below the Havana prices, 

So all the way through, I am sure that going to Miami meant some- 
thing to them. 

Now, many of these people never could afford themselves the luxury 
of doing that, and they are here now as refugees under different cir- 
cumstances, but nevertheless perhaps subconsciously it is there, that 
they find themselves here. And as a last resort, their last asset, per- 
haps, is the, “here I am in Miami”. 

ow along comes a program which says, now we are going to take 
this asset away from you and send you somewhere else. We try to 
approach it on that basis and then let them know that we understand 
that, and show them the reason why, not too logically, but at least 
present it so they will accept it, and the question of dignity and the 
yep of considering the other people that are coming over, their 

ellow Cubans, to make room for them, and it seems to work. It seems 
to work very well. 

All these points, every single one of these points that are mentioned 
in the written text that you have, leads just to the one thing, to reset- 
tlement, that is all. 

Now, I think Dr. Miré Cardona stated—at least I read in the New 
York Times—that some 30,000 Cubans in Miami had refused re- 
settlement. Now, that might have been true up to the time of the 
April 17 invasion, so-called, and of course everyone—they wanted to 
do what they could. They wanted to get back and they did not realize 
the situation for what it actually is now. But since that time, and 
even up to that very time there, we were imbued with the same thing. 

Now we are going to have to take another look at it. 

That is in point No. 6, I believe. 

So on that basis we have been approaching each and every family 
unit and individual on that same basis, and believe me, in ovr offices 
we are denied because we don’t have the jobs to which to send them 
and we don’t have the basis for a firm resettlement. That is why we 
are saying we are sorry, we cannot send you because you will come 
right back here. You would be like a fish out of water. And in 
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ite of that our resettlement cases have gone up some 500 percent 
since the April affair. In other words, actually we are resettling on 
the average of 100, a little over 100 a week, whereas before we used to 
do 8, maybe 7, 10, 15 a week. It would vary. But here the trend 
has come. It is going up on a graph, and I have a graph in the office, 
where it just seems to be climbing up. 

But that is a combination, of course, of the overall, of the resettle- 
ment program and as policies come down and they are better under- 


There is one thing I would like to—looking ahead, it has been 
stated that this thing may last for 2 years or 3 years, we don’t know. 
But it is indefinite. But toward the end when Castro, or whatever 
this thing that exists over there in Cuba, is gone the rush to go back 
is going to be chaotic. And in spite of the fact that we are fully in- 
formed, we have signs to that effect, too, in our offices in Miami, that 
our Government will see that any resettled Cuban refugee, we will 
see that he will be back, be transported back to the Miami sector area; 
we have been so instructed by Health, Education, and Welfare. 
There is a self-interest motive, for want of a better name. Based on 
the concepts of self-interest and wealth, many of the refugees know 
that since all their assets have been taken, everything they had, I 
mean just everything, they feel that the closer they can get or the 
first ones back will have a better chance of staking a claim on what 
is theirs. 

And on that basis, too, we also have to bring out the fact that, well, 
no matter where you are, if you are in the State of Oregon, you are 
just but hours away from Miami. That is the way transportation is 
in our country. And little by little that is a tough fight, but we are 

tting it across, and you can’t cram it down their throats, but a little 

it, so they can absorb it and understand it and believe it, which is the 
important thing. 
o that is why I took the liberty, Mr. Chairman, of putting all this 
ualifying thing of Latin American experience in there, only to show 
that we have approached this from a point of trying to understand 
how they feel, aside from their bewilderment and the rest of it, the 
difference between our philosophies, North American and Cuban, we 
tried to effect a meeting of the minds, and I truly think that little by 
little we are doing it. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Trout, it is very interesting to get your experi- 
ence on these cases in terms of resettlement. If AG i a is to be- 
come the rule rather than the exception, it increases the pressure on 
all of us, as you both urge us, to try to figure out some method where- 
by employment opportunities are in fact part of what makes resettle- 
ment a realistic thing. 

Mr. Trout. It would be of tremendous help. 

Senator Harr. Mayor High, when he was testifying last week, in- 
dicated his desire that there Ee called a conference of mayors at which 
the problem would be explained and understood. It is my impres- 
sion that the International Rescue Committee in the past, and today 
I am sure, has worked also with chambers of commerce and service 
clubs, and so on, Is it conceivable that if there is a conference of 
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mayors called to discuss the refugee problem, that service clubs or 
chambers could be persuared to send observers if not participants ? 
I mean, would this have any value? 

Mr. VanpenHevvet. I think it would be most helpful, Mr. Chair- 
man, to do that because it is part of a very essential program of pub- 
lic education that is required before any major resettlement situation. 
If the mayors of the country would take cognizance of this situation 
by convening a special poe She discuss it and invite representatives 
of those groups which would be most helpful to them—the churches 
the Rotarian groups, the Kiwanis, the Lions, the community groups— 
I think that would do an enormous amount in preparing communities 
throughout the land for the acceptance of the refugees who have to 
be resettled. And along that line I think, too, that the Congress and 
the representatives of the administration, and especially the President, 
could play a very aay ee! role by the public statements that they 
make in preparing the American public for their continued responsi- 
bilities toward these voluntary agencies and toward the re ugees 
themselves. 

Senator Hart. Yes. This point is made, I noted, in the prepared 
statement, either yours or Mr. Trout’s. 

Mr. Trout. If you will permit me, I would like to just add my 
ig ge opinion. I think that is a good first step in that direction 

ut it is only a step because the mayors themselves I don’t think— 
I presume we are speaking of cities of 500,000, 300,000, large popula- 
tions—I mean, they are limited. This is a question where our entire 
public should know about this. The American people should know 
about it because it is something that we are—it 1s our responsibility 
whether we like it or not. I mean that is the way I feel about it. 
And that is a good first step but it is a question of overall—well. it 
is education actually or—I don't know what you call it but we should 
be made aware of it so when a Cuban family comes in, regardless 
of whether there is lack of communication, certainly in the larger 
cities there is always someone who speaks Spanish or several other 
languages, for that matter, but it is a question of being accepted. 

Somewhere in the testimony today it was mentioned that once 
Delgado writes to Machado and tells him to come and then he goes 
up and they live and pretty soon they have a little colony going, a 
little nucleus, and they aren’t alone. That is so terribly important, 

I think you will see that in the text because it is a question of cus- 
tom or atmosphere. Atmosphere to the Cuban, in the Latin male 
in general, but especially so to the Cuban, means so much. It is a 
part of his life. It helps his eg°, for that matter, so that makes it 
very important to him. And if he could just have enough of that 
so that he could talk and argue about nothing or about something. 
accomplish—nothing is really accomplished but it is part of it that 
makes him happy and he can overlook the hardships and things that 
he has to endure. 

I hope I made myself clear. 

Senator Harr. This describes most any people, really. 

Se oe bie: Vandeatt 

r. Jounson. Mr. VandenHeuvel, I believe your first “ 
tion was that there should be some form of Pedaral neo 
voluntary agencies in social and welfare activities in the areas in 
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which Cubans resettle. You didn’t elaborate on that, except to indi- 
cate the role that falls on your own center in New York. 

Do you have anything particular in mind, how that program would 
be set up or pdmmicineredt 

Mr. VanvenHevvet. Yes. I think it could be administered in 
much the same way in New York as it is done in Miami. What I 
was ce i Bag that of the 25,000 refugees who are presently con- 
sidered to be in the New York-New Jersey area, probably less than 
10 percent of those were registered throaeh Miami and are therefore 
eligible for Federal assistance of any kind. 

at I think is necessary is that some form of registration be 
done through the Federal Government and that the voluntary 
agencies who then accept many of these people as their cases be re- 
imbursed in the same manner as they are in Miami. 

A great many of the refugees, as you know, come directly to New 
York. There is a large Spanish-speaking community in New York 
City, so that it is congenial to their living there, but living in New 
York is an extraordinarily difficult experience even for someone who 
is not a refugee in the sense of trying to meet the standards of living 
that the high cost of living requires. We find ourselves literally 
handing out loans and gifts of $6,000 to $10,000 a month in New 
York City that are totally nonreimbursable to us but which just 
have to be made if people are going to be able to find an apartment 
to live in or are going to be able to meet their minimum require- 
ments of food and clothing. 

Mr. Jounson. In effect, then, what you are suggesting is that inas- 
much as there may not be enough Cubans even in such populous 
areas as New York to Nee the establishment of a Federal center, 
that this function could be delegated to the voluntary agencies on a 
reimbursable basis. 

Mr. VanpenHevvet. Yes. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Jonnson. Now, I realize IRC is in a rather unique position 
among the voluntary groups in that it doesn’t have an established 
constituency such as the various religious groups do. However, you 
do have contacts and cooperation with service groups, and this appears 
to be significantly fortunate, because most or a goodly portion of the 
members of these organizations will be employers or vill be associated 
with employees. 

Has there been an extensive exploration by IRC with these service 
groups as to the development of employment opportunities in com- 
munities throughout the United States—well, with IRC acting as a 
catalytic agent in the situation ? 

Mr. VanpenHeEvvet. I would say two things on that: First, we 
have established contact with these groups, particularly in the New 
York area, to meet our immediate financial needs and clothing needs 
for the Cuban refugees. We are beginning now to try to enlist their 
energies in resettlement. But it is a tremendous staff problem to or- 
ganize and galvanize and recruit the energies of these other groups 
toward the objective of resettlement of refugees, and at this point our 
resources are almost totally directed toward the actual casework help 
with the families themselves. We are not in a position, nor do we have 
the staff, to undertake the widespread national operation that is re- 
quired if the resettlement is going to be done on a national scale. 

What we hope to do in the coming year is to raise funds sufficient 
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to hire four or five more fieldworkers whom we could send through- 
out the country to do just that. We did it during the Hungarian revo- 
lution when through the extraordi response and generosity of the 
American people, we were able to carry out the program. hae 

But now, as I say, I think, one, the — of the Cuban crisis is, 
as far as the American public is concerned, over. They regard the 
obligations toward the Cubans as being met in good measure by the 
U.S. Government. And we find increasing difficulty, increasing 
resistance, to our fundraising appeals directed for the Cuban refugees. 

Mr. Jounson. I thought this might offer you an i rd 
shift gears a little bit. T know with organizations of your type, which 
are dependent on voluntary contributions from individuals and from 
organizations, the matter of raising cash frequently becomes a very 
difficult problem. 

But in this instance the request would be directed to performing a 
service rather than to reaching into the pocket and digging up some 
cash. I do realize, of course, that you need the cash also in order 
to carry out your end. : 

Mr. VanpenHevvet. What I am saying, Mr. Johnson, is in order 
to have the staff to fulfill your suggestion, which is a very appropriate 
and good one, it takes a substantial cash investment to have that staff 
to do the service job, and that is what we hope to do in the early 
months of next year. 

Senator Harr. Again, thank you. 

I have been sitting here thinking about another insertion we should 
put in the record. Isn’t my impression right that the New Yorker 
did a profile on you? My wife and I enjoyed it very much. 

Mr. VanvenHevvet. That is right, sir. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared testimony of Mr. Trout follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT K. Trout, JR., DIRECTOR OF THE MIAMI OFFICE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE, INC. 


These observations are based on more than 20 years of intimate contact with 
Spanish and Portuguese nationals in the Iberian Peninsula; with central 
Americans in central American countries; with South Americans in 9 of the 
13 South American Republics; with Mexicans in various sectors of Mexico; with 
Cubans in Cuba through the years and recently through my function as Director 
of the International Rescue Committee’s Miami office, located in the Cuban 
refugee center, since March 2, 1961, with Cuban refugees in Miami. It is to be 
hoped that the following observations, based on the above considerable experi- 
ence throughout Latin America and other Latin countries, may be of some help 
in coping successfully with this challenge which confronts us all as American 
citizens. 

(1) It has been said on numerous occasions that the Miami “Cuban situ- 
ation” is a result of geography and climate. What I have not heard said by 
our various news media is that thousands of Cubans have, through the years, 
considered Miami as their own particular Mecca. The climate and geographi- 
cal location of Miami-Miami Beach are partly responsible for this, and the bat- 
tery of department stores, shops, and other facilities, offering a variety of 
merchandise at prices with which Cuban stores could not compete, added to 
the attraction. Now, in our opinion, this feeling may have, to some extent, 
“rubbed off’ on some who were never able to afford the luxury of such sojourns 
and now, finding themselves here in Miami—regardless of the circumstances— 
they have come to realize an ambition which might even have been a sub- 
conscious one. On balance, however, we feel that the average refugee’s need 
to work and to live a life of independence and dignity will be stronger than 
his desire to stay in Miami, 

(2) Communication is also a factor. Direct radio broadcasts coming from 
Cuba are easily picked up by ordinary household longwave receiving sets. 
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Refugees arriving from Cuba and Jamaica bring the latest scuttlebutt. The 
Miami newspapers carry news items which treat Cuban and refugee problems 
daily. In other sectors of the country, the situation is apparently of little in- 

t, if even known, and consequently is not publicized through news media. 

(3) There is also the factor of atmosphere and custom—both of which are 
important to, and influential in, the Latins’ daily life and supremely so to the 
Cuban. Customs such as assentbling, as it were, in front of coffee shops, inside 
restaurants or larger coffee houses, in the passageways of the refugee center, 
etc., or just anywhere at all, is a vital part of the male Cuban's daily life. 
This custom is definitely missed in other parts of our country. 

(4) Cubans still find it difficult to realize that even from the most remote 
corners of the United States they are only a few hours away from Cuba. Out- 
wardly, hope of an early return to their beloved country may have been dis- 
carded. However, deep down, hope springs eternal and any “good” rumor brings 
this hope to the surface, accompanied by an urge to be as close as possible to 
the shores of their homeland. 

(5) Finally, there is the need to be among one’s own. As long as the choice 
is between an uncertain future among strangers and minimal security, though 
at substandard levels, with relatives and friends in Miami, the average person 
of low mobility will be loath to move. It requires a lot of initiative of a man 
with a family to accept a job offer, at low pay, in an area where he is a stranger, 
if this involves the uncertainty of where he will find an apartment and whether 
he will find one. Placed before such a difficult alternative, he may hesitate to 
move away from Miami even if all he has there is a three-room apartment he 
shares with two other families and the small welfare support. 

(6) Having said that much, I would like, however, to stress that the en- 
forced idleness which glamorous Miami means for so many Cubans in practical 
terms is very little to the liking of the Cuban refugees I have met. I have the 
greatest respect for Dr. Jose Miro Cardona and he is the last person with 
whom I would like to take issue. But if he actually stated before you, as 
the New York Times reported on December 7, that 30,000 Cubans in Miami 
rejected resettlement opportunities, all I can say is that such opportunities 
have never been called to our attention. If these opportunities involve half- 
way satisfactory job and housing offers, I wish to assure you that we could 
have filled a good number of them from our own Miami caseload. 

(7) The decisive point is that resettlement offers, in the full sense of this 
word, have been few and far between, and that there have been few com- 
munities, or service clubs or groups of friends which have decided to adopt 
or to sponsor a Cuban refugee family. For reasons I in Miami have never 
been able to grasp, the public at large does not seem to know of the Cuban 
emergency or else thinks of it in terms of a localized Dade County problem 
which is the exclusive concern of the city of Miami and of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I can speak only for our agency, and I know that we have tried cease- 
lessly to stimulate the type of resettlement offer which meets actual needs. 
We have exhausted our limited resources, financial and otherwise. Our small 
constituency will not produce the resettlement opportunities everybody is 
clamoring for. As things stand now I frequently have to deny transportation 
expenses to a Cuban who wants to go, let’s say to Connecticut because his own 
private resettlement plan proved faulty, because there was no job waiting 
for him and he had no friends who offered him hospitality. It is the sad truth 
that we are often forced to deny transportation help to refugees who want to 
leave Miami yet can adduce no reasonable likelihood that they wouldn’t be 
back in Miami within 2 weeks because their plans fell through. I personally— 
and I can speak only for myself—know of more refugees whose desire to leave 
Miami could not be implemented than refugees who refused a decent resettle- 
ment offer. 

(8) I hope from the bottom of my heart that I am wrong and that my col- 
leagues of the other voluntary agencies which are engaged in Cuban relief will 
contradict me as to the dearth of full-fledged resettlement outlets. But I 
sincerely believe that the situation can be brought under control if the resettle- 
ment program is developed under strong national leadership. It may be 
presumptuous to say it, but I for one would hope that the President of the 
United States would take the lead in this matter and appeal to this great 
Nation for practical help to refugees whose presence in our country can be 
turned into an invaluable asset. 
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Mr. Jounson. Our next witness is Mr. James Rice, the director of 
the United Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, more commonly known 
as United HIAS. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. RICE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UNITED 
HIAS SERVICE 


Mr. Rice. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ; 

I am James Rice, executive director of the United HIAS Service, 
a nonpolitical, nonprofit, voluntary agency which has served Jewish 
immigrants from all parts of the world for over 77 years. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity once again to accept your 
kind invitation to present the views of our organization to this com- 
mittee. 

In the past few decades new Jewish refugee ups have been 
constantly created by war, revolutions, the rise of nationalism, po- 
groms and presecution in old and new forms. After World War I, 
we were able to save some Jews persecuted by totalitarian forces by 
helping them find havens. One of the places to which these refugees 
fled in the 1920’s and 1930’s was Cuba, which did grant them haven. 
Many of them have since migrated to the United States and other 
countries. However, several thousand of them were able to stay on 
in Cuba to establish homes and families, and create a basis for a liveli- 
hood in business or the professions. There are many native-born 
Cuban Jews, but these are ey | the children of earlier refugees, 
people who fled after World War I, some of whom are now parents 
of Suban-bers children. 

It is a special tragedy, Mr. Chairman, today to see refugees who 
came to Cuba a generation ago as babes in arms now coming out them- 
selves as refugees once again with their babies and their children. 

When the news came in October 1960 that our coreligionists in 
Cuba again needed our help in resettling, United HIAS Service mo- 
bilized its resources for the new-old task. _ 

Up to that time, while Jews were ——e out of Cuba, apparently 
in the main these were people who had had ties with the United 
States, and had visas in their possession, some funds available, so 
that little or no outside help was needed. Panic began in October and 
November 1960 when long lines appeared before the American Con- 
sulate. It was at that point that inquiries in substantial numbers 
began to come to us. : 

{r. Chairman, here I think the testimony which you have before 
you has been given in similar form by other witnesses, so I will skip 
that portion. 

Senator Harr. It wili be printed in full in the record. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you very much. 

In November 1960, when the Cuban Refugee Center was set up in 
Miami, Mr. Tracy Voorhees, President EKisenhower’s special repre- 
sentative, requested that all national resettlement agencies staff the 
center with a resettlement worker. Since then, we have maintained 
a resettlement. worker and clerical staff in the Cuban Refugee Center. 
In addition, because of the heavy time requirements, we found it 
necessary to set up our own port and dock staff in Miami. 

As you have already heard from Mr. Arthur Rosichan, executive 
director of the Greater Miami Jewish Federation, it has been necessary 
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for us to subsidize the work of a number of Jewish welfare agencies 
in Miami who have been giving indispensable service to large numbers 
of Cuban Jewish refugees in that community. Despite our relative 
success in resettling more than half of the Jewish refu in other 
cities, this still leaves a disproportionate burden on the Miami Jewish 
community, and we are indeed grateful for their generous welcome 
and assistance to these refugees. 

As of December 1, 1961, approximately 2,000 Cuban Jews were 
processed by our staff. During the current calendar year, thus far, 
about one-third are still in Miami and the balance in 96 other com- 
munities in 29 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. We 
have also served hundreds of other Cuban Jews with various special 
services, Our operations have required us to advance substantial sums 
for additional staff, and especially to sponsors for transportation to 
the United States directly from Cuba or indirectly via transit coun- 
tries in the Caribbean area. 

I believe this committee should know that in the year 1961, our 
agency has had to expend over $400,000 in aid to Cuban refugees, about 
30 percent of which has been offset by Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare aid. As a result, we are ending our fiscal year on 
December 31, 1961, with a substantial deficit, since we have been un- 
able to obtain all the necessary additional funds from our contributors, 
over and above our planned 1961 budget of $2,300,000. 

United HIAS Service and its predecessor agencies have had ex- 
ami with resettlement in the United States and other countries for 

7 years. The process in the United States became highly developed 
as the result of the need to absorb large numbers of persecutees of the 
Nazis and later displaced persons under the Displaced Persons Act, 
the Refugee Relief Act, and other special refugee programs. 

At one time the settlement process was based on the practice of 
bringing the clients to a port city, either New York for persons com- 
ing from Western Europe, or San Francisco for European Jewish 
refugees coming from Shanghai where they had escaped en route from 
Central Europe. We learned after considerable frustration that 
despite all of the best techniques and the kind of pressure that says 
“it’s good for you,” only a small percentage of immigrants, once hav- 
ing set foot in a major port city, would move on to another place, 
except where they are joining close relatives. Therefore, we developed 
a technique of “preplanned” migration, which simply means, wherever 
possible, working out with the migrant, his relatives, or other spon- 
sors before he leaves his country of asylum overseas, an agreed plan 
of resettlement in a specific American community. Despite its seem- 
ing impossibility, our U.S. operations staff, under the direction of 
Miss Ann Petluck, has been able to preplan community of settlement 
in most of the Cuban cases. We do not mean to imply that these 
plans always hold up, because life has a way of changing circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, over 90 percent of our caseload held up on the 
preplanning. 

_ We have recommended that the best way to solve the Miami problem 
is to tackle the current caseload on an intensive individual basis and 
to keep the refugee population in Miami smaller by moving all the 
newcomers to other communities, immediately er as soon as possible 
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after arrival. As a practical matter, if this program succeeds, it 
epee also attract some of the longer Cuban refugee residents in 
iami. 

In addition to the preplanning our staff works closely with the 
long-time Cuban refugee residents urging resettlement. Whenever 
we find new members of the family arriving to join an earlier Miami 
resident, every effort is made to persuade both sets of the family to 
move on to another poke of thecountry. To do this requires a trained 
and experienced staff and is one of the many increased costs our agency 
has had to absorb in this operation. 

Mr. Chairman, the next paragraph, as you know, refers to the 

roblem of providing public assistance in other communities, and I 
believe this was very well covered in the questions which you and the 
staff director asked of Commissioner Mitchell and Mr. Micocci, and 
so I will skip that portion. : ; ; ; 

I do want to take the occasion to give the highest praise to Visa 
Office of the State Department, and to the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service of the Justice Department for their truly humanitarian 
handling of a serious refugee problem. I would also take the occasion 
to express appreciation to the HEW for the large burden which they 
have assumed. Obviously, United Hias Service could not have done its 
work in behalf of the aban refugees unless we had the active and 
real cooperation of our many vied pea committees in cities through- 
out the country, not the least of which was the Miami Jewish Com- 
munity. May we also express our thanks to you, Mr. Chairman, the 
members of this committee and Members of Congress for their concern 
and help for the Cuban refugees. ; 

To this written testimony, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add that 
we certainly associate ourselves with the recommendations made by 
the other voluntary agencies engaged in this work. 

And finally, if I may have another 2 or 3 minutes, I would like to 
read for the record excerpts from a letter we have received from a 
Cuban refugee family who were resettled in Dallas, Tex. 

Senator Harr. Yes. This sort of experience we would like to have. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have the full 
text, in fact, a photostat of the original letter which I would be glad 
to give you for your files, but I would prefer that for the record only, 
the excerpts omitting the names be printed. 

Senator Hart. Very well. 

Mr. Rice. The letter is addressed to our office in Miami and says: 

Dear Frienps: First of all, God bless you for the happy idea you had when 
you asked us to come to Dallas, and nuw forgive us because we didn’t write 
you before, but let me tell you that in the first 2 months we were very busy. 
I am sure you realize how difficult it is in the beginning for a family that comes 
in a new city without money looking for a job to start a new life. In our case 
God was always with us. 

The people we met here in Dallas are nice, friendly, and very kind. Since 
we arrived in Dallas, we have two more relatives, my aunt and uncle are 
always with us giving us the feeling of real relatives, so necessarily especially 
when you are always used to this. We also had a great deal of luck to find 
by ourselves at the third week of being here jobs in one of the finest and most 
famous department stores in the United States. My wife is working in the 
accessories and I am in the men’s furnishings, and thank God we are doing 
it very good as we say. 

We are enjoying it and they are very glad with us. We are also making 
as interpreters when Spanish people come to the store. At this moment we are 
on salary and soon we will be on commission. 
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We have a lot of new friends, and believe me, all those things are making 

us very happy. The children are going to a nursery and they are learning 

pretty soon to talk English, especially Carmencita. She understands and speaks 

a lot about our arrival. The unhappy invasion to Cuba and the consequences 

of this kept us worried about our families but with God’s help and the en- 

a ¢c work of United HIAS, we expect to have them all soon together 
us. 


Thanks again for all the things you did for us and be sure we will never 
forget you. 
Sincerely, 


And then a postscript : 


Please don’t look at these mistakes I have done in my writing. Next time 
I will do it better. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken your valuable time to add this letter 
to my testimony because I believe it clearly demonstrates once again, 
as you have pointed out, that our country will have no reason to re- 
gret this humanitarian program of opening our doors to people who 
will come here and uphold our finest traditions of freedom and 
democracy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Harr. Thank you, Mr. Rice, especially for that letter. 

Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Rice, I have a question I might have addressed 
to other voluntary cies as well. I am looking here at a report 
of the center, November 27, 1961, that up to that time United HIAS 
had registered some 939 units and resettled 328, which would repre- 
00% approximately one-third of its registration, perhaps a little bit 

tter. 

_ Do you regard some of this latter portion as permanently resettled 
in Miami? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. I am sure that some of the people in Miami have 
already taken roots there and will probably remain as long as it is 
impossible or as long as they believe it is impossible to return to their 
former country. However, for a substantial portion of those, we con- 
tinue to work on the possibility of resettlement plans, especially 
when it is evident that they are not managing very well and not 
a a good adjustment. 

As I pointed out in my testimony, it is always much harder to 
succeed in that task after a family has spent many months in Miami 
rather than to try to move them on quickly right after their arrival. 
But we do succeed in a number of these cases and I believe that the 
number in Miami will in due course be reduced. 

I do want to make this statement also, if I may. The figures you 
have given, which in their way are accurate, are not quite consistent 
with the statement I made of a majority of our cases having left 
Miami. I think the explanation for that is that we have brought a 
number of families and children to Miami who moved immediately 
from the airport on to other destinations on this preplanned basis 
and therefore didn’t register in the caseloads, and this has brought 
up our own total figures to a somewhat higher total than if you look 
oy at those that have been registered and processed through the 
Cuban Refugee Center. 

Senator Harr. If I could interrupt—is preplanning still a feasible 
thing or does this represent your earlier experience? 
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Mr. Rice. No, Mr. Chairman. We are still continuing on that 
operation. Needless to say, communication directly with Cuba is 
carried on under some handicaps, but it is possible despite those diffi- 
culties to get information to and from the individuals who are asking 
for our help, and, of course, in those instances when refu come 
from Cuba to a temporary refuge, such as in Jamaica—we have had 
a substantial number who have been doing that—then you do have an 
opportunity to work with these people while they are waiting for this 
visa processing to be completed. 

Mr. Jounson. United HLAS, probably more than any other organi- 
zation, has been very much in the business of resettling refugees for 
about 30 years, particularly in the postwar period. 

Now, most of these refugees have come from Europe. The question 
has been raised time and again as to this matter of communication 
between Miami and the rest of the United States, making the whole 
Nation aware of this refugee problem. Do you find any difference 
in the attitude of your community to Cuban refugees as compared to 
those who came from Europe? That is, I know that frequently there 
were relatives in this country of the European refugees. I wonder if 
this might be equally true in the case of the Cubans. 

Mr. Rice. I think that factor has not played any significant part 
in our resettlement work, Mr. Johnson. It is true that most of the 
refugees coming from Europe had some ties with relatives or friends 
or people who lived in their former communities in the United States. 
On the other hand, a good portion of the Cuban refu are also not 
very far removed, maybe only a generation at most, from their Euro- 

an ties. So that many of our Cuban Jewish refugees also have 

riends and relatives in the United States and that, of course, be- 
comes a first priority for us in deciding where to resettle the family. 

I think it is probably a fact that the American Jewish communities 
have become more used to this process of resettlement, more used to 
assuming this responsibility, because of the very fact that that burden 
has had to be assumed over this period of time. And it is as a result 
of this that a ge resettlement agencies have been set up in 
conjunction with the organized Jewish communities in most of the 
major cities of the United States, and they are the ones on whom we 
pe to do this job, and whether it is refugees from Europe or 
refugees from Egypt or North Africa or now from Cuba, they are 
ready to back us up when we call on them for help. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. ; 

Senator Harr. Thank you, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared testimony of Mr. Rice is as follows :) 


PRESENTATION BY JAMES P. RIcE, EXECUTIVE DirREcToR, UNtrep HIAS Service 


I am James P. Rice. I am the executive director of United HIAS Service, 
a nonpolitical, nonprofit, voluntary agency which has served Jewish immigrants 
from all parts of the world for over 77 years. 

In the past few decades new Jewish refugee groups have been constantly 
created by war, revolutions, the rise of nationalism, pogroms, and persecution 
in old and new forms. After World War I, we were able to save some Jews 
persecuted by totalitarian forces by helping them find havens. One of the 
places to which these refugees fled in the 1920's and 1930’s was Cuba, which 
did grant them haven. Many of them have since migrated to the United States 
and other countries. However, several thousand of them were able to stay on in 
Cuba to establish homes and families, and create a basis for a livelihood in 
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business or the professions. There are many native-born Cuban Jews, but these 
are primarily the children of earlier refugees, people who fled after World War 
I, some of whom are now parents of Cuban-born children. 

When the news came in October 1960 that our coreligionists in Cuba again 
needed our help in resettling, United HIAS Service mobilized its resources for 
the new-old task. 

Up to then, while Jews were coming out of Cuba, apparently in the main 
these were people who lad-had ties with the United States,‘and had vishs in 
their possession, some funds available, so that little or no outside help was 
needed. Panic began in October and November 1960 when long lines appeared 
before the American consulate. It was at that point that inquiries in sub- 
stantial numbers began to come to us. The appointment list for temporary 
visas to the United States was then over a year delayed. On the other hand, 
the waiting list for immigrant visas, for which many of the Cubans were 
eligible, because they were born in Cuba, was only a couple of months delayed. 

The first serious problem dealt with families who had visas, but a newborn 
child did not have a visa, or the spouse’s visa had expired, or similar compli- 
cations. In these equity cases we communicated directly with the consulate, 
after clearing with the State Department, who were usually able to work out 
special handling to meet the special needs. 

In January 1961, however, the American consulate closed, and then the tragedy 
of separated families became very compelling. We worked with the State De- 
partment and the Immigration and Naturalization Service who arranged for 
the waiver of visa and passport requirements, at first in the case of separated 
spouses and minor children to parents. Later, they were able to extend the 
equities to include parents to adult children. ‘ 

In addition to this group, there were people who still had in their pessession 
what is known as B-2 visas (temporary visas). 

In November 1960, when the Cuban Refugee Center was set up in Miami, Mr. 
Tracy Voorhees, President Eisenhower’s special representative, requested that 
all national resettlement agencies staff the center with a resettlement worker. 
Since then, we have mantained a resettlement worker and clerical staff in the 
Cuban Refugee Center. In addition, because of the heavy time requirements, 
we found it necessary to set up our own port and dock staff in Miami. 

As you have heard from Mr. Arthur Rosichan, executive director of the 
Greater Miami Jewish Federation, it has been necessary for us to subsidize the 
work of a number of Jewish welfare agencies in Miami who have been giving 
indispensable service to large numbers of Cuban Jewish refugees in that com- 
munity. Despite our relative success in resettling more than half of the Jewish 
refugees in other cities, this still leaves a disproportionate burden on the Miami 
Jewish community, and we are indeed grateful for their generous welcome and 
assistance to these refugees. 

STATISTICAL DATA 


As of December 1, 1961, approximately 2,000 Cuban Jews were processed by 
our staff. Thus far, about one-third are still in Miami and the balance in 96 
other communities in 29 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. We 
have also served hundreds of other Cuban Jews with various special services. 
Our operations have required us to advance substantial sums for additional staff, 
and especially to sponsors for transportation to the United States directly from 
Cuba or indirectly via transit countries in the Caribbean area. 

I believe this committee should know that in the year 1961, our agency has 
had to expand over $400,000 in aid to Cuban refugees, about 30 percent of which 
has been offset by HEW aid. As a result, we are ending our fiscal year on De- 
cember 31, 1961, with a substantial deficit, since we have been unable to obtain 
all the necessary additional funds from our contributors, over and above our 
planned 1961 budget of $2,300,000. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RESETTLEMENT 


United HIAS Service and its predecessor agencies have had experience with 
resettlement in the United States and other countries for T7 years. The process 
in the United States became highly developed as the result of the need to ab- 
sorb large numbers of persecutees of the Nazis and later displaced persons 
under the Displaced Person Act, the Refugee Relief Act, and other special 
refugee programs. At one time the settlement process was based on the practice 
of bringing the clients to a port city, either New York for persons coming 
from Western Europe, or San Francisco for European Jewish refugees coming 
from Shanghai where they had escaped en route from Central Europe. We 
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learned after considerable frustration that despite all of the best techniques 
and the kind of pressure that says “it’s good for you,” only a small percentage 
of immigrants, once having set foot in a major port city, would move on to 
another place, except where they are joining close relatives. Therefore, we 
developed a technique of preplanned migration, which simply means, wherever 
possible, working out with the migrant, his relatives, or other sponsors before 
he leaves his country of asylum overseas, an agreed plan of resettlement in 
a specific American community. Despite its seeming impossibility, our U.S. 
operations staff has been able to preplan community of settlement in most of 
the Cuban cases. We do not mean to imply that these plans always hold up, 
because life has a way of changing circumstances. Nevertheless, over 90 per- 
cent of our caseload held up on the preplanning. 

We have recommended that the best way to solve the Miami problem is to 
tackle the current caseload on an intensive individual basis and to keep the 
refugee population in Miami smaller by moving all the newcomers to other 
communities immediately or as soon as possible after arrival. As a practical 
matter, if this program succeeds, it would also attract some of the longer 
residents in Miami. In addition to the preplanning our staff works closely 
with the long-time Cuban refugee residents urging resettlement. Whenever 
we find new members of the family arriving to join an earlier Miami resident, 
every effort is made to persuade both sets of the family to move on to another 
part of the country. To do this requires trained and experienced staff and is 
one of the many increased costs our agency has had to absorb in this operation. 

May I point out that we have found that HEW-State letter No. 465 has 
created some confusion for us and our local communities. Ostensibly it au- 
thorized other local communities to utilize public funds for the adjustment of 
Cuban refugees who fall within certain categories, and on the other hand, 
every time this happens HEW is critical of the procedure. We understand 
why HEW does not want to transfer Cuban refugees from relief caseloads-in 
Miami to similar status in another city. On the other hand, we believe that 
such temporary aid makes possible financial independence at a much earlier 
date than if the family remained in Miami. 

I want to take the occasion to give the highest praise to Visa Office of the 
State Department, and to the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Justice Department for their truly humanitarian handling of a serious refugee 
problem. I would also take the occasion to express appreciation to the 
DHEW for the large burden which they have assumed; my previous comment 
should in no way detract from our high opinion of the way they have taken 
on this unprecedented and difficult task. Obviously, United HIAS Service 
could not have done its work in behalf of the Cuban refugees unless we had 
the active and real cooperation of our many cooperating committees in cities 
throughout the country, not the least of which was the Miami Jewish com- 
munity which, although heavily burdened with other problems, has assumed 
such heavy responsibility for Cuban Jewish refugees. May we also express 
our thanks to you, Mr. Chairman, the members of this committee and Members 
of Congress for their concern and help for the Cuban refugees. 


Mr. Jounson. Our next witness is the Reverend Marvin C. Baar- 
man, executive secretary of the Board of Home Missions, Christian 
Reformed Church. 

Senator Harr. The committee looked forward, as you know, to 
having Dr. Danhof with us, as I announced last bat While we 
regret his absence, especially his reason for it, we are delighted that 
you could come. 

Reverend Baarman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF REV. MARVIN C. BAARMAN, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS, CHRISTIAN REFORMED 
CHURCH 


Reverend Baarman. It is indeed a pleasure to be here. I am deeply 
grateful for this opportunity because of the fact that it opens up the 
possibility of better understanding and mutual helpfulness in this 
great program in which we are both involved. 
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I have a prepared statement which I would like to submit for what- 
ever use the committee may deem wise and/or necessary. 

Senator Harr. It will be received and printed in fuil. 

Reverend BaarMan. What follows will be somewhat of a summary 
and synopsis of the material whichis presented. = as ea a te 

My name is Marvin C. Baarman, former home missionary in Miami 
and Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and currently executive secretary for 
home missions for the Christian Reformed Church, and in that capac- 
ity charged with the supervision of the work among the Cuban refu- 
gees in the Miami area as well as other programs throughout the 
continent. 

Our denomination is a comparatively small one. As of December 
1960 we numbered approximately a quarter of a million membership. 
We have 549 congregations within the United States and Canada. 
About two-fifths of our membership reside in the State of Michigan, 
and the Honorable Senator Hart and I both hail from the water won- 
derland of America. 

While our denomination is not affiliated with the National Council 
of Churches in the United States, we have maintained and happily so, 
a pleasant partnership with others in work among the Cuban refu- 
gees. Our interests in Cuba antedate the Cuban revolution and the 
overthrow of the government by the Castro forces. The Communist 
Castro regime has not left untouched our missionary efforts and relief 
administration in Cuba. The smal] native Cuban force is still in 
charge of our mission. The Cuban interior gospel mission, located 
in six districts and gs gine eight mission posts, is constantly in 
jeopardy because of the rapidly deteriorating political conditions. 

hese native Cuban missionaries in our employ cannot subscribe to the 
violent and brutal attacks made against humanity and their opposi- 
tion to communism and Castro’s government will probably even im- 
peril their lives if they remain on Cuban soil. 

A brief statement of the history of our participation in the program 
will follow. 

The work among the Latin population in Miami, Fla., by the 
Christian Reformed Church began in 1959. The Reverend J. Perry 
Pott, a veteran of 20 years of work in Argentina and currently under 
secretary for work among the Mexican migrants in the North Ameri- 
can Continent, made the survey and the recommendations which issued 
into the opening of the work in Miami in 1960. 

In August of 1960 the Reverend Clarence Nyenhuis, missionary 
for the Christian Reformed Church in Cuba, returned to the United 
States for a vacation. He was advised not to return to Cuba because 
of the rapidly deteriorating political conditions there. Reverend 
Nyenhuis was immediately employed as home missionary among the 
Latin population in Miami, Fla. | 

On Sunday, December 18, 1960, the first efforts were put forth in 
the heart of a huge Latin settlement using the facilities of the 
Shenandoah Presbyterian Church. In February 1961 Reverend 
Nyenhuis was appointed to the Protestant Latin American Emergency 
Committee in Miami and gave his support to the program for the 
distressed people fleeing from Cuba. 

The Christian Reformed Church recognized the need and im- 
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mediately sent funds to the Protestant Latin American Emergency 
Committee and —. a be program of cooperation with govern- 
ment agencies in the metropolitan area. . 
In the beginning of April 1961 the Christian Reformed Church 
established the Good Samaritan Center as its own effort to meet the 
wing demands for relief work. The building at 1894 SW Eighth 
treet was leased to give necessary space for the project. 


REFUGEE AID 
Under this heading I would like to suggest that in addition to the 


continuing cooperation with the Protestant Latin American Emer- 
gency Committee in Miami and with the government agencies, the 
Good Samaritan Center is distributing food and agg to some 200 
families each week, or approximately 700 individuals. The total num- 
ber of persons with whom we have become involved in the relief work 
at the Good Samaritan Center is in excess of 3,000 people at present. 

This aid has been possible with an expenditure of about $2,500 per 
TT ee t was made to distribute those items of food which fit 
the native Cuban diet. Some aid was also supplied as far as clothing 
needed and stocks are replenished from sources within the denomina- 
tion and from Church World Service. The total relief budget for 
1961 is $52,000 and salaries ps — expenses are $8,750. The 

oiected budget for 1962 is $65,000. ; tie 
Pie seoond Tet is one in regard to the Good Samaritan Clinic. As 
of November 1961 the Good Samaritan Center has included a clinic 
where free medical aid is given. This was done after consultation 
with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and with 
complete concurrence of the officials in the local health center of the 
State of Florida and also the city of Miami. 

This was brought about in order to fill an obvious need. 

Just one example will suffice. One Cuban refugee about 12 years 
old was sent to the hospital by our group for an emergency ap- 
pendectomy. Sometime later he was told to report to the clinic in 
order to have the stitches removed, and at this point he stood in line 
for an hour and a half in order to have this task accomplished. Now, 
through no fault of anyone obviously, but it did cause a good deal 
of hardship, he collapsed on the scene and was taken to the hospital 
for further treatment. ; ite 

In view of these and other circumstances, the decision to open the 
clinic was arrived at. The work is being carried on under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. Jay H. Vanden Bosch, a licensed P dagen registered in 
Miami, Fla. Dr. Manuel Santana, himself a Cuban refugee, operates 
the clinic along with Dr, Vanden Bosch, 

The budget for the clinic is set at approximately $600 per month. 
This low budget allowance is made — by heavy contributions of 
supplies and drugs and the donated professional services. 

The clinic at this point is treating as many as 24 patients in each 
daily 5-hour period. In addition to that there are numerous calls at 
homes and hospitals. 
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We have discovered that in dealing with the Cuban refugees and 
their physical needs, a great deal of malnutrition which arises out of 
the fact that some of the Cuban refugees are too proud to accept aid 
and would rather go without food than to beg for it or ask for it. 

We have also concentrated in terms of preventive medicine. Fur- 
ther, the increasing number of unattended minors coming into the 
Miami area prompts us to issue massive supplies of vitamins and such 
materials for the children who are coming under our care. 

Further, we also attempt at the Good Samaritan Center to supply 
cultural services. age the efforts of the staff of the Good Samari- 
tan Center courses in the English language have been instituted. 
These have been well received and well attended. 

Classes are held each week. We recognize that the language barrier 
ought to be removed first in order to communicate, in obter that com- 
munication might be established and understanding among the peo- 
ple with whom they are living enhanced. Further sociological ori- 
entation comes into consideration. Contacts with the Cubans in their 
homes have given opportunities to assist them in making the necessary 
adjustments to their new environment. An effort has also been put 
forth to bring about good relations between the Cuban refugees and 
the citizens of Miami. The aid of Miami, of the Miami Christian 
Reformed Church, has been especially helpful in this program. 

We attempt to assist them in learning how to live in harmony, how 
to appreciate and understand the democratic process. By decisions 
and discussions and voting, they in fact are currently engaged in gov- 
erning themselves in their own religious fellowship aah Sonducting 
their own business under this arrangement. 

Domestic assistance is also supplied. Classes are held in the use of 
typically American foods and assistance is given in private interviews 
and in good group consultations, Professional help is made avail- 
able for such consultations by the use of bilingual personnel, earlier 
Cuban refugees themselves. 

Personnel: Two full-time Spanish-speaking Americans are em- 
enerored at present in the whole venture in Miami. The Reverend 
C. Nyenhuis is under full salary as director. Mr. John Yff is under 
partial salary, at his own request. Dr. Jay H. Vanden Bosch is on 
a part-time basis without salary. 

fative Cubans servin ‘the Good Samaritan Center include the fol- 
lowing: Mr. and Mrs. Vincente Hernendez are employed to manage 
the center. They themselves are refugees, incidentally. Mr. Hernen- 
dez is an attorney formerly of Havana. 

In addition to that, there are volunteers from amongst the Cuban 
refugees who also assist in the program. Dr. and Mrs. Manuel San- 
tana are employed to operate the clinic at the Good Samaritan Cen- 
ter. Mrs. Santana is a nurse, incidentally. Dr. Santana was one 
of the medical officers charged with the responsibility of examining 
the young men who went to the beaches of Cuba in the abortive in- 
vasion attempt early in 1961. The failure of this invasion left Dr. 
Santana physically and mentally a broken man. He was taken to the 
hospital for treatment of acute asthma. It was at this point that 
Dr. Jay H. Vanden Bosch became acquainted with Dr. Santana. As 
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a result of this meeting a friendship and partnership emerged which 
is bringing medical aid to hundreds of Cuban refugees under the 
auspices of the Christian Reformed Church. 

he voluntary aid in the work of the center is drawn from amongst 
the Cuban refugees and in smaller part such voluntary aid operates 
from the American Christian Reformed Church in Miami. 

The administrative expense at the Good Samaritan Center is much 
below 10 percent of the cost of the total operation. 

In regard to future projection, we propose that in regard to the 
clinic at the Good Samaritan Center that we have assistants supplied 
on a voluntary basis if and when the project grows beyond the ability 
of the present staff to handle and take care of the matter. Inci- 
dentally, since the writing of this report, the “if” can be eliminated 
from that sentence and we are confident and have already observed 
its growth and we are already putting underway such a program of 
voluntary assistance to the personnel. The church is ready also to 
send medical interns and nurses on the same voluntary basis into the 
city of Miami. ; : 

Rew personnel will be added to the staff in 1962 to assist in the 
overall program of professional counseling, teaching and relief work. 

In re a to relocation, it is planned to put into operation a pro- 

ram of resettlement to get the Cubans out of the impact area of 

iami. The voluntary agency, Christian Reformed ttlement 
Service Committee, envisions to make use of our other Florida 
churches, first. of all, and then to expand to the other areas of the 
South and North. 

I recognize that there are obstacles to relocation. I think perhaps 
five of them could be listed. 

The first one is the climate. The second one is the problem of 
divided families or separated families. And the third is a com- 
munity strength which is presently obtainable in Miami and the 
looking forward to an eventual return to the island of Cuba itself. 
The fourth is a natural cohesive tendency among the Cuban people. 
Maybe the word “clannish” could apply. And the fifth is a develop- 
ment of a religious fellowship in communities. 

In regard to these obstacles, the Christian Reformed Resettlement 
Service Committee is prepared to make the following advances: 

First of all, to plan to relocate Cuban refugees in units of more 
than two or three families. 

Secondly, to guarantee job opportunities to such families as we 
locate. And thirdly, to secure their future by means of certain guar- 
antees underwritten by the church itself. ; 

To accomplish that, the agenda for the next meeting of the 
Christian Reformed Resettlement Service Committee will contain 
such items as will accomplish this task. In addition to that, we pro- 
pose to educate the churches in the various areas of the North Ameri- 
can Continent so that they can be prepared to receive such Cuban 
refugees in a manner which is commensurate with their obligations 
and responsibilities. 

You may be interested in the method employed to resettle immi- 
grants and refugees who desire permanent residence and aim to 
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become worthy citizens of our country. The resettlement service 
committee es contact with our congregations who in turn volun- 
teer to accept one or more families and give assurance of proper 
housing ey suitable employment for the —— family. In cases 
of emergency the Christian Reformed Resettlement Service Com- 
mittee has ample funds on hand to assist any and all of our sponsor- 
ing congregations. A letter of guarantee from the Old Kent Bank & 
Trust Co. in on hand and will be submitted to substantiate this asser- 
tion. The funds are supplied through the offerings from all the 
congregations. ; 

As a voluntary agency we assume that the Government will set up 
the necessary regulations providing us and other agencies engaged 
in this relief work with the dossiers containing all information 
necessary for proper placement. ; : 

And Tmight add at this time, Mr. Chairman, that with all charity 
and due respect I am afraid that this has not always been done. We 
cannot hope to resettle the Cuban refugees and do it intelligently 
and effectively without repercussions unless we have the essential 
information and rather complete information on the Cuban refugees. 
Whatever Government agencies are responsible for this matter, be it 
Immigration or Employment, or some other agency, and whatever 
additional staff is necessary for this program, certainly will more 
than pay for itself in trouble-free service to the emergency which is 
upon us. 

Finally, the religious aspect of the program: We are thankful for 
the opportunity to be of service to these homeless refugees. It pro- 
vides the church with a healthy outlet for faith in action. Inherently 
there is within us the compulsion to be our brother’s keeper. The 
church is, in this relief project, dedicated to the service of our coun- 
try and its democratic way of life. It is its sincere desire to make 
the words on the base of the Statute of Liberty a living reality. The 
church welcomes this opportunity to exercise its responsibility as a 
part of our American community. 

We are indeed and in fact creating the image of America by our 
action and by our words we are telling the world what America 
really is. The church is confident that the spiritual needs of the 
La we serve are being met along with the physical needs of these 
refugees. 

e wish to thank you, Senator Hart, for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing here and giving you our views. 

Senator Harr. We are very grateful that you have given us the 
benefit of your thought. Perhaps I, more than anyone on the sub- 
committee except Mr. de Haan and Mr. Ziemba, have some under- 
standing of the high sense of personal responsibility that members of 
the Christian Reformed Church have with respect to the undertaking 
of helping a fellow communicant in difficulty. It is a very clear 
mark for your church. We know it well. I am sure that in your 
treatment of refugees, this is very evident, too. 

Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. No questions. 

= Harr. Again thank you, and give oyr respects to Dr. 
Danhof. 

Reverend Baarman. Thank you. 
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(The prepared statement of Dr. R. J. Danhof, as presented by the 
Reverend Marvin C. Baarman is as follows :) 


STATEMENT or Dr. R. J. DANHorF, STATED CLERK OF THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED 
CHURCH, AND THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED 
RESETTLEMENT SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Honorable Chairman Senator Hart and members of the committee conducting 
this hearing on world refugee problems, and more specifically the Cuban refugee 
relief problems, I am deeply grateful to you for the opportunity to appear before 
this honorable subcommittee as the stated clerk of our Christian Reformed 
Church and as the corresponding secretary of the voluntary agency, the Chris- 
tian Reformed Resettlement Service Committee. 

Our denomination is comparatively small, and as of December 1960 we num- 
bered 242,593 membership, and we have 549 congregations within the United 
States and Canada. About two-fifths of our membership reside in the beautiful 
State of Michigan, and Senator Hart and I both hail from the “Water Wonder- 
land of America,” a title affixed to the license plates of our State. 

Our denomination is not affiliated with the National Council of Churches in the 
United States, but we have maintained for a number of years a voluntary agency. 
With your permission I would like to have inserted in your record a few items 
to indicate the discharge of the mandate of the general assembly of our de- 
nomination. I make this request because at this specific hearing you are more 
interested in the problem of Cuban refugees and the part our church has been 
permitted to have in this relief program and work of mercy. 

Our interest in Cuba was prior to the Cuban revolution and the overthrow of 
the Government by the Castro forces. The Communist Castro regime has not 
left untouched our missionary efforts and relief administration in Cuba. One 
of our missionaries, an American citizen, has been compelled to leave Cuba. 
The small native Cuban force still in charge of our mission, the Cuban Interior 
Gospel Mission, located in six districts and comprising eight mission posts is 
also in jeopardy because of rapidly deteriorating political conditions. These na- 
tive Cuban missionaries in our employ cannot subscribe to the violent and brutal 
attacks made against Christianity, and their opposition to communism and Cas- 
tro’s government will entail loss of freedom and probably even imperil their lives 
if they remain on Cuban soil. 

Your chief interest at this time is how to deal with the Cuban refugee problem, 
and I will confine myself primarily to this matter. 


CUBAN REFUGEE REPORT 


I. HISTORY 


The work amongst the Latin population in Miami, Fla., by the Christian Re- 
formed Church began in 1959. The Reverend J. Jerry Pott, a veteran of 20 
years of work in Argentina and currently under secretary for work amongst the 
Spanish-speaking people in the North American Continent, made the survey and 
the recommendations which issued into the opening of the work in Miami in 
1960. 

In August of 1960 the Reverend Clarence Nyenhuis, a missionary for the 
Christian Reformed Church in Cuba, returned to the United States for a vaca- 
tion. He was advised not to return to Cuba because of the rapidly deteriorating 
political conditions there. Reverend Nyenhuis was immediately employed as 
home missionary amongst the Latin population in Miami, Fla. 

On Sunday, December 18, 1960, the first efforts were put forth in the heart of 
a huge Latin settlement, using the facilities of the Shenandoah Presbyterian 
Church. In February 1961 the Reverend Nyenhuis was appointed to the Prot- 
estant Latin American Emergency Committee (PLAEC) and gave his support 
to the program for the distressed people fleeing from Cuba. 

The Christian Reformed Church recognized the need and immediately sent 
funds to the Protestant Latin American Emergency Committee and began a 
broad program of cooperation with Government agencies in the metropolitan 
area. 

In the beginning of April 1961 the Christian Reformed Church established 
the Good Samaritan Center as its own effort to meet the growing demands for 
relief work. The building at 1894 Southwest Eighth Street was leased to give 
necessary space for the project. 
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II, REFUGEE AID 


A. The Good Samaritan Center (atid iieain 
In addition to a continuing cooperation with the Protestant n eric 
Emergency Committee and the Government agencies, the Good Samaritan Cen- 

ter is distributing— 
(1) Food and clothing to some 200 families each week, or about 700 
individuals. . 
(2) Total persons with * pid have become involved in the relief wor 
at the Good Samaritan Center : 3,000. 

(3) This aid has been possible with an expenditure of about $2,000 to 

500 per month. 
war's Diet : An attempt is made to distribute those items of food which 
fit the native Cuban diet and also to supplement such food rations’ as are 
obtained from Government sources. Basic food ration consists of rice. 
sugar, soup, tomato sauce, beans (three varieties), cooking oil, soap, fruit, 
tissue. 

(5) Clothing is supplied as needed and stocks are replenished from 
sources within the denomination and from Church World Service. 


(6) Total relief budget for 1961_.---------------------------- $52, 000 
Salaries and personnel expenses__..---------------------- 8, 750 
Projected budget 1962__....----.-..---------------------- 65, 000 


B. Good Samaritan Clinic 

(1) As of November 1961, the Good Samaritan Center has included a clinic 
where free medical aid is given. This is done under the supervision of Dr. Jay 
H. Vanden Bosch, M.D., a licensed physician in Miami, Fla. Dr. Manuel Santana, 
himself a Cuban refugee, operates the clinic along with and in consultation with 
Dr. Vanden Bosch. 

(2) The budget for the clinic is set at $600 per month. This low budget allow- 
ance is made possible by heavy contributions of supplies, drugs, and professional 
services. 

(3) The clinic at this point is treating as many as 24 patients in each daily 
5-hour period. In addition to that there are numerous calls at homes and 


hospitals. 


C. Cultural service i iia ie a 

1) English classes: Through the efforts of the staff at the Goo maritan 
Canter wourees in the English language have been instituted. These have been 
well received. 

(2) Sociological orientation: Contacts with the Cubans in their homes have 
given opportunities to assist them in making the necessary adjustment to their 
new environment. An effort has also been put forth to bring about good rela- 
tions between the Cuban refugee and the citizens of Miami. The aid of the 
Miami Christian Reformed Church has been especially helpful in this program. 

(3) Domestic assistance: Classes are also held in the use of typically 
American foods. Assistance is given in private interviews and in group 


consultations. 


D. Personnel 

(1) Two full-time, Spanish-speaking Americans are employed at present in 
the whole venture of the Christian Reformed Church in Miami. The Reverend 
©. Nyenhuis is under full salary as director. Mr. John Yff is under partial 
salary (at his own request). Dr. Jay H. Vanden Bosch is on a part-time basis 

salary. 

wea warive Cubans serving the Good Samaritan Center include the following: 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincente Hernandez are employed to manage the center. They 
are themselves refugees as are the other natives employed. Dr. and Mrs. Manuel 
Santana are employed to operate the clinic. 

(3) Volunteer aid in the work of the center is drawn from the Cuban refugees 
and in smaller part from the members of the American Christian Reformed 

ch in Miami. 

ee 4) The administrative expense of the Good Samaritan Center is much below 
10 percent of the cost of the total operation. 
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III. FUTURE PROJECTION 


A. In regard to the clinic our church is prepared to send into Miami com- 
petent licensed physicians, on a voluntary basis, if and when the project grows 
beyond the ability of the present staff now on hand to take care of it. The 
church is also ready to send medical interns and nurses on the same volunteer 


B..,New -personnel will be added to the staff in 1962 to assist in the overall 
program of pfofessional counseling, teaching, and relief work. 

©. Relocation: It is planned to put into operation a program of resettle- 
ment to get the Cubans out of the impact area of Miami, Fla. The voluntary 
agency, Christian Reformed Resettlement Service Committee, envisions to make 
use of our other Florida churches first of all, and then to expand to areas in 
the south and north. With your approval we would desire to effect this place- 
ment service in a manner similar to the program initiated and successfully 
pursued by our voluntary agency in the placement of Hungarian displaced 
persons at the close of World War II, Hungarians who came as refugees after 
the unsuccessful bid for freedom, and came in droves through the gates of 
Camp Kilmer, and the placement as permanent residents of hundreds of Indo- 
nesians. The relocation effort and resettlement of Cuban refugees who desire 
to remain in our country as permanent residents will be coordinated with of- 
ficial Government agencies and in cooperation with the Church World Service 
with whom we cooperated in the placement of Hungarian refugees. 

You may be interested in the method we employ to resettle immigrants and 
refugees who desire permanent residence and aim to become worthy citizens 
of our country. The Resettlement Service Committee makes contact with our 
congregations who in turn volunteer to accept one or more families and give 
assurance of proper housing and suitable employment for the immigrant or 
refugee family. In cases of emergency the Christian Reformed Resettlement 
Service Committee has ample funds on hand to assist any and all of our 
sponsoring congregations. The funds are supplied through offerings from all 
the congregations. 

As a voluntary agency we assume that the Government will set up the neces- 
sary regulations providing us and other agencies engaged in this relief work 
with the dossiers containing all information necessary for proper placement. 


IV. RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE PROGRAM 


A. We are thankful for the opportunity to be ef service to these homeless 
refugees. It provides the church with a healthy outlet for faith in action. 

B. The church is, in this relief project, dedicated to the service of our 
country and its democratic way of life. It is its sincere desire to make the 
words on the base of the Statue of Liberty a living reality. The church wel- 
comes this opportunity to exercise its responsibility as a part of our American 
community. 

C. The church is confident that the spiritual needs of the people we serve 
are being met along with the physical needs of these refugees. 

Mr. Jounson. The next witness is Mr. Luther Brooks, manager of 


Negro apartment properties in Miami. 


STATEMENT OF LUTHER BROOKS, ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES A. 
LOCKHART 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I brought along 
a colored man who works as my public relations man in human rela- 
tions that deal with the tenants, between them, and the collector, and 
I would like him to sit and then he might answer some questions that 
I will not be familiar with if you so desire to ask him. 

Senator Harr. Fine. If you will introduce him. 

Mr. Brooxs. Charles A. Lockhart who was with the AFL and the 
665i apt Union for 26 years before he came with me, and he 
has been with me now about 4 years. 

Senator Harr. We welcome you. 
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Mr. Locgnarrt. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, let me thank you for the opportunit 
of coming and explaining maybe a little different side from what. 
have listened to here, and I have had more or less the pleasure of 


sitting in for most of these sessions. As you know, I was here before 
on other business, 


Senator Harr. I am glad to hear that your voice has cleared up. 


Mr. Brooxs. With some of your bad weather I had taken a bad cold 
and was not able to testify, and I appreciate the offer even though 
I was not in line. se 

I am not going to read this even though it is short. I am just goi 
he Aspe out a few things and then if you so desire you might pe 

Senator Harr. Very well. Your prepared testimony wi in 
in the record in full. fu eit aii yee 

Mr. Brooxs. The first thing I would like to point out to you is that 
the economy of the regia ap ag is the thing that we are concerned 
about from m penis. e are not concerned about the relationshi 
between the Cuban people and the colored people as I have hear 
some state that there might be animosity one toward the other. I 
had prepared this before Saturday when we had our greatest day for 
the colored people last Saturday when we had what is known as the 
Orange Blossom Classic Parade and Ball Game. That is similar to 
the Orange Bowl for the whites. ) 

I rode in the | rages being on the committee, and Charlie here, who 
drove the president, and the thing that we observed mostly was how 
the Cuban and the colored stood side by side watching this parade, 

We estimated 100,000 colored people standing on the sidewalks watch- 
ing this parade. We estimated as we rode and observed the Cubans 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the colored people, some 10,000. 
That is a guess, of course. But that shows the relationship. 

The thing that I found most in the colored resentment is nothing 
more than where the colored man goes down the street and sees a 
Cuban that is on the dark side who is permitted to eat in the white 
restaurants, and we have a little different setup to what I see here 
in Washington that you have between us and the colored. That is 
the thing that creates the resentment. Not between the colored 
and the Cuban people, but between us as Miami Americans and the 
Rosily the 

the confusion is more centered around that kind of thing. 

Another thing that has created some discussion is the fact that 
the Cuban comes immediately as a refugee and gets about $100 a 
sige ike the maximum for a family is $81 a month as an Ameri- 
can. That has created some problems in discussion. That still falls 
from the colored viewpoint. on the shoulders of the white man, not 
on the Cuban, because we are the ones that have provided all these 
laws. The Cuban hasn’t provided them. They have lived with what 
we gave them. 

e next thing I would like to call to your attention is the photo- 
graph there, No. 1, in reference to—that was the first day that the 
colored people got food. Now, that was not the first—at that time 
there was no surplus food. That was food that came from another 
source by the State welfare program, but they were testing it. They 
really didn’t believe that the colored were in need as bad as they 
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were, and I had kept on and on about conditions that existed and 
that was a test case, and that picture was made, as you see there, while 
they were in line trying to get the welfare foad, and since then they 
have been getting some of the surplus food. 

Pictures 4 and 5 show you what the colored men get for much 
less money. 

Of course, picture No. 3 brings out another house there on 23d 
Street of the same type. 

Then picture No. 2 has created not from the colored view but from 
talking to the Cubans, and by the way, I worked three of the Cubans 
refugees into my organization and these three Cuban refugees work 
side by side with colored and white in my office. I have a very good 
relationship there and we see no trouble, but here is what we hear, 
that these people are living in houses and due to our os Re 
segregated, not really regulation, but tradition, I would say, that the 
Cuban refugee is paying so much more for third-rate or fourth-rate 
housing than the colored. That is creating a little friction on the 
Cuban side. In other words, I don’t know what the answer is on 
that, but that is some of our problems. 

Then I will read here, that for many years the people of Miami and 
the people of Cuba have been on friendly terms and have visited back 
and forth. Miami has always encouraged Cubans to visit and live in 
Miami. In fact, the success and development of Dade County and 
Miami is due to immigration. And then you see a list of people that 
I have listed, that from the beginning of time we have had from the 
North, the South, all races of people we have invited, so now for us 
to come up at the last moment and talk about we don’t know how to 
live with it, if anybody in the world knows how to live with it, we do. 
And I have lived there for 32 years now. ; 

Not anyone in Miami has been hurt economically by the Cuban 
influx. Many landlords of rundown buildings can continue to pay 
their taxes, thanks to the Cubans. And they have not had to make 
many improvements to their properties to keep them filled. 

In recent months we have observed an influx of colored Cubans into 
Miami. That is the side I deal with. I deal with nothing but colored 


le. 
ys now find that there are some approximately 300 colored Cubans 
in Dade County and they are very thrifty people. We checked, and 
I listed addresses there, and there are two to five in each building but 
in each unit there is one of those people working already today. 

The hing that I sum this up with is this is not just a matter of eco- 
nomics. The Cuban may now be poor but he can still be proud. The 
colored man has long been poor and has not yet won complete freedom 
to be proud. 

I think it is an education progrens as much as it is a relief program. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Brooks, you put into the record a problem 
which was referred to, as you recall, last week. But you do it very 
directly, and I think it is the sort of thing that can’t be said too often. 
You asked a question in your prepared testimony here, at the foot of 
page 3 and at the top of page 4. In the introduction you say: 

In the American colored community in Miami, I would say that the resentment 


springing from the refugee situation comes not so much from employment. dis- 
placement but from reasons more social than economic. 
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And then you ask: 
colored man feels when he walks down Flagler 
iret 004 sash « Coan wh 0 aa darker than his own eating in a restaurant 
he does not dare enter? Or when he rides by a white school ground and sees 
children darker than his own, who speak no English? 
If they ask that question in Miami of a white American, what do 
thy say? ; 

Mr. aes, I asked the question because I live, I would say, at 

least 10 hours a day, 6 days a week, excluding about 2 hours that I 
into the different clubs downtown, I know what the colored man 
isthinking. All he wants—— ; airs 

Senator Harr. Any human being I think has sensitivity enough 
to be able to put himself in the other fellow’s shoes to answer these 
two questions. But my ale is, what does a white Miamian, who 
thinks this makes sense, who thinks—— | 

Mr. Brooxs. You have different opinions. The same as you would 
probably here or anyplace else. I think there has been too much 
said. Now you are asking me my personal opinion—I think there 
has ai too much said and this integration has been blown up too 
much. 

Senator Harr. Do you think that—— 

Mr. Brooxs. I think we need better leadership. : 

Senator Harr. Do you think the restaurants would become open if 
everybody kept quiet 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. : 

Senator Hart. This isn’t the lesson we learn from reading history. 

Mr. Brooxs. I say that in this respect now—— 

Senator Harr. You are still describing places that in many years of 
silence didn’t open their doors to American Negroes. 

Now they do allow it because people are blowing the whistle on it. 

Mr. Brooks. No, we are making tremendous progress in Miami. 

Charlie will tell you in the last year he has eaten in restaurants 
and hotels that 2 years ago he would not have dared to enter that 
restaurant or hotel. Isn’t that right, Charlie? 

Mr. Locxnart. That is correct. 

Senator Harr. I do agree with the point you make, that to the 
extent tension has developed, or is likely to develop, it results as much 
from these social injustices which are highlighted now by the pres- 
ence of the Cubans, as it does from economic pressures. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Senator Harr. This I am sure is true. And I think you said that 
the resentment is directed, the American Negro’s resentment, is di- 
rected not at the Cubans so much as at the white Americans. That 
1s true. 

Mr. Brooks. That is true. 

Senator Harr. That is exactly the direction in which it should be. 

Mr, Brooks. Yes, sir. 

I find no resentment—— 

Senator Harr. The Cuban is an innocent bystander in this fight. 

Mr. Brooxs. And I certainly made a study, especially after I was 
here last week and heard a lot of—certainly I had the advantage 
of certain things that had been brought out here to go back and 
examine. 


| 
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Senator Harr. Well, we can all summarize the available courses 
of action to avoid this sort of comparison being made. We can shut 
the doors to the Cubans and tell them to stay back with the Com- 
munists. Of course, that is unacceptable. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is not the answer. 

Senator Hart. We can tell the American Negro that, while nobody 
can quite explain it, there is good reason why the Cuban should be 
allowed to eat in the white restaurant but the American can’t. In my 
book that is equally unacceptable. And that leaves the alternative of 
opening up facilities for Americans without any prefix, white, Negro 
or anything else, and if the presence of the Cuban community accei- 
erates that decision, if it advances the day when this is the fact in 
America, this is another incidental benefit from the presence of the 
Cuban refugees. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. It could be. 

Senator Hart. I think it was last week when this note first was in- 
jected. The Negro who drives by a schoolyard and sees the Cuban 
children at play there could think of himself, well, I helped build 
that. I am a taxpayer, too, but I can’t have my children there. 

It reminds me of this ruckus we are having over U.S. Route 40. 
Lots of people are in great excitement to insure that United Nations 
accredited diplomats from African nations can be served along Route 
U.S. 40, when they drive from New York to Washington and want a 
cup of coffee. The wonder is that they are not equally excited by 
the fact that an American whose taxes helped build Route 40, but 
who happens to be a Negro, can’t get served at all. 

We sometimes demonstrate an incredible blind spot when exposed 
to this problem. I can see where it is put in a very dramatic setting 
in Miami right now. It is regrettable. 

Mr. Brooks. I think it is things that people are prohibited from that 
they think they are entitled to that makes us desirous of wanting 
more. I think if we just want to get it—people segregate, or the way 
I see it, by choice, not by pressure. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Johnans’ 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Brooks, you submitted a picture showing the 
line which formed when surplus foods were first distributed to the 
local population in Miami. This was obviously in recognition of an 
existing need. 

Do you feel this need existed prior to the advent of the Cuban 
refugees in Miami? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I would say that 50 percent of it did exist be- 
cause we had already started down in our economic conditions of Dade 
County. Building had slowed up and that has been a big factor with 
the people who I deal with. Yes. It had already started and had been 
much on the decline. 

Mr. Jounson. So if this was done, a fixture in the Dade County 
welfare operation, this is so much to the good. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Jounson. Now, would you be willing to hazard a guess as to 
whether the Jack of discrimination against the colored Cuban who 
speaks Spanish, would, in effect, rub off on the same situation with 
respect to the native American colored person? I know one thing 
which impressed me very much was a statement that was presented 
by the representative of the Urban League from Miami. I went 
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through some very elaborate and very excellent vocational training 
facilities which Dade County operates, and I learned that apparent! 
t or at least. comparable facilities, are not available to the colo 
population in Dade County. : : 

Bo you believe that this situation might serve to dramatize the 
just need .of seeing that there are facilities provided for the Negro 
community on the same basis as it is for the white man? 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me say it this way. It is an education process first 
of getting a lower level to come up to that level. ae 

ow, we have what is known as the Northwestern Training School, 
Northwestern High, we call it, which is a training school that is 
similar to the Lindsey-Hopkins Training School. Now, this isa night 
training type of school. e colored for a long time just did not make 
himself” available to the type of program that Dade County was offer- 
mg I would say 6 months ago they began to get better. 

y answer to you is, “Yes, maybe a year from now or 2 years from 
now for that type of program. They are not ready for it.” _ 
Mr. Jonnson. That is, the native Negro? In the community? 
Mr. Brooxs. That is right. I don’t think he would avail himself 
it right now. Do you, Charlie? 
Mr. KHART. Not all of them. ; 
Mr. Jounson. Well, now, in part I think it can be a that the 
Miami tourist industry already had experienced two bad seasons, and 
this in turn had been reflected in new construction, and that to this 
situation was added the impact of the Cuban refugee, a portion of 
whom were competing in a similar labor market to that of the native 
colored person in Miami. ; 

The task of this committee is to make recommendations as to the 
best solutions for the problems we now have, of which this is one 
facet. Do you have any suggestions to make? = 

Mr. Brooks. My su ion is, and as I say, this is after study and 
talking to the Cuban, him being of Latin American heritage from the 
tropical countries, it would be more advantageous for an overall pro- 

m if Dade County could begin to get some programs that they 
ave had in the mill from Federal—like urban renewal and eM 
that—going and not worry so much about trying to move the Cuban 
to New York or to Chicago where his clothing would be much more 
expensive, his housing would be much more expensive, but begin to 
get some of the things rolling that we talked about down there for 
about a year. And, of course, they always throw it back to the slow- 
ness of Government. redtape. ; 

Now, if we could speed that up, I think everything would be all 
right. 

Mr. Jonnson. I don’t have anything else. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Lockhart, is there anything you would like to 
add that might help the committee ? ; 

Mr. Locxnarr. Mr. Chairman, I was certainly happy when Mr. 
Brooks asked me to accompany him up here because it gave me an 
opportunity to do something that I have been wanting to do. I have 
a donate here who is on the staff of Freedman’s Hospital. She is a 
physician there. And it gives me an opportunity to say hello to her.. 

fis felt that I igtt stress a point or two that I haven’t seen 
stressed in the presentations that have been given to this committee. 


to 


—— 
, 
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_ I feel that this Government has found itself in a dilemma by the 
influx of these re so suddenly, and that naturally in any 
emergency where you have to set up an operation without due process; 
you are bound to run into some roadblocks, and I think that has been 
the main thing that happened in this instance, that they came on us 
so fast and we had to set up so fast for them that in administering 
the setups, in doing so, the people who are doing it weren’t able to 
look over what the welfare situation was locally and try to maybe 
come on some comparable adjustment to that situation. In other 
words, the Cuban refugee is receiving more benefits from this Federal 
me _— what the local people are getting from local and State wel- 
are aid. 

And as I said, I think that was due to having to put the thing in in 
such a hurry. 

_ However, I think that the Government is doing the only thing that 
it can probably do and that is try to take care of this situation. I 
am sure that now you have heard all the—you know what the 
problem is. It has been presented to you. And I thought in comin 
up on the plane that I would just jot down a couple of things that f 
pi. ag might give you a thought that might help to make some 
remedy for this situation. 

I cannot think of these Cubans as escapees as such because I know 
their geographical location of the island. I know of the Cuban in- 
telligence. And I feel that it is utterly impossible, especially at this 
time, for anybody to escape that island without the owledge and 
I would say the collaboration of the government. I just don’t feel 
that they are escapees. They are refugees. Hence, it is my opinion 
that what is happening there is that because of economic pressure 
that is on most of these Cubans that are coming to us, not all of 
them, I feel that some of them are wealthy people, but the majorit; 
of them who are coming in and ing on this welfare are the people 
that the government there would gladly get rid of because that might 
be the straw that would break the camel’s neck if they remained there 
because of economic pressure. 

Hence, I feel that we could, our Government could do well to have 
our Immigration setup do more screening, do a better job of screening 
these people when they come in, and also do a better job of screening 
when they apply for this welfare. This would give the American 
people who are on welfare more assurance that our Government is 
giving aid to legitimate refugees and not just a group of people who 
see a chance to maybe have a vacation at our Government’s expense. 

Secondly, I feel that the administration who is handling this wel- 
fare to the Cubans should instruct these people who are getting the 
welfare not to take jobs if they find that in taking this job they are 
displacing an American citizen and causing him to become a welfare 
case, and also putting him in a position where he is unable to take 
care of his family, as a civic responsibility. N aturally that will create 
some resentment because regardless as to whether they are Cuban 
refugees or who, if you displace a fellow on his job who has no other 
means of livelihood for that job, he is going to resent it. And I am 
sure that that is causing some resentment. 

I also feel that a broadening of the local welfare plans to give 
ae aid mi local American needy would also help to relieve some of 

is unrest. 
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There is one area that I feel I did not see where any wody touched 


on, an area that I think is very important in this whole setup. And 
that is the employer. It is my opinion that those employers who 
are taking advantage of hiring these people at half the 2 eooe rate 
for an American worker should be very sternly reminded that the 
reason America has the highest standard- of living is due to 

earnin ob and the better economy than most countries, and to 
remind them that to destroy that earning power of the American 
“a also destroys our standard of living and purchasing power, 
and it also tends to leave the way wide open when people are brought 
down to listen to all kinds of propaganda. I think they should also 
be reminded that we hope this is only a temporary situation with 
the Cuban refugees and that sooner or later they are going to leave 
and go back to Cuba, and the American employer will = face the 
position of asking these American workers whom they have laid off, 
who have probably been with them for several years, to come back 
and do a job. And there we will have the aftermath of what might 
be resentment between the employer and the employee. 

I feel that if the employers are reminded strongly enough of this 
fact, they would change their attitude toward hiring. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Lockhart. 

The point you make that one of the problems resulting from the 
emergency nature of the Federal program is that the maximum wel- 
fare payment to Cubans is on a scale above the State program, is a 
see a ab many of us here wouldn’t agree with at all. In my book 

1,000 for a sizable family or $100 for a man and woman is not the 
basis on which they can enjoy a vacation. And if a problem comes 
from the sum in excess of what States provide for Americans, the 
argument should be directed to increasing the State level, not reduc- 
ing the Cuban. 

Mr. Locxnart. What I was hoping. Mr. Chairman, is that our 
State would have come up to what the Federal Government is giving. 

Senator Harr. That we can hope will happen. And I quite agree 
with you that if there is exploitation of a Cuban in the labor market, 
the animosity should be directed at the employer, not the Cuban. 

Mr. Locxuarr. You are right. 

Senator Harr. He is being exploited. He is not the exploiter. 

The last point that you made, suggesting we should consider in 
some fashion the prevention of a refugee from taking employment if 
it displaces an American, I can understand perfectly. I think this is 
no more the answer in the case of a Cuban refugee than in the case 
of a southern Negro who comes to Detroit and displaces a white 
worker. You don’t cure either of those problems by turning your back 
or telling the fellows to go away. 

It does argue to me the strong desirability of having Federal stand- 
ards. Such standards exist, then there will not be the kind of dis- 
placements about. which ee are talking. I would hope this picture, 
it is a dramatic thing, will persuade some people who do not yet agree 
that Federal standards are in order, that maybe it would make good 
sense to have such standards because they will have the effect of re- 
ducing job displacement. 
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I can understand the feeling of the fellow, the American Negro, or 
white, who is displaced by a Cuban, just as I can understand the fellow 
in my own State who is displaced by somebody who comes in from the 


uth. 

This has been most interesting testimony. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you. 

Senator Harr. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Locxuart. Thank you. 

(The prepared testimony of Mr. Brooks follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LUTHER L. BROOKS, PRESIDENT, BONDED RENTAL AGENCY, INC., 
MIAMI 


For 27 years, I have worked directly in Miami’s colored areas. I am founder 
and president of Bonded Rental Agency, Inc., which today manages more than 
10,000 units, all occupied by colored tenants. Not only has my interest been 
concerned with the homes and living conditions of the colored people, but with 
their social, educational, and medical aspects as well. My affiliation with Chris- 
tian Hospital demonstrates so, as well as my membership on the board of the 
county’s Jackson Memorial Hospital. 

First I want to stress the economic aspects of our colored population, then 
later relate it to the Cuban refugee influx. The employment situation among the 
colored people has reached a critical stage. The plight of many of our tenants, 
including long-time tenants who have always been reliable and dependable, 
became so grave that it was necessary to set up our own free employment 
service to help them. 

Since June 17, 1961, we have placed 1,200 or more of our tenants. We still 
have a waiting list of over 1,800. Our employment agency is completely free, to 
both the employer and the employee. We have hired three competent personnel 
employees to run this agency. They spend their full time seeking employment 
for unemployed colored people. Phone calls are made to every type of employer, 
from the domestic scale to the highest scale. Daily newspaper advertisements 
are run to stimulate the interest of employers. We also use direct mail and 
make personal calls on potential employers. 

There are two reasons why Bonded felt compelled to start this free employment 
service. 

First, either the colored worker is not availing himself of the services of the 
Florida State Employment Service, or FSES is not finding them the jobs. 

Sceond, replacement of colored workers by Cuban refugees, as domestics, fac- 
tory workers, warehouse helpers, and laborers. However, I do not feel that the 
influx of the Cuban refugee has been solely responsible for colored unemployment, 
though it has tended to make the situation a grave one. Other contributing 
factors include the slack in the construction industry, which has been apparent 
for the past 2 years. 

As a result of unemployment, many of the colored people have been forced 
to migrate to other Southern States, or to return to the States from which they 
came. There has been considerable exodus to Georgia, northwest Florida, Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina. 

Naming a few cases to be specific, we can report: 

S. Washington moved from 1445 NW, First Avenue to Albany, Ga. 
B. C. Curtis moved from the same address but a different apartment to Albany, 

Ga. 

P. Miller and E. M. Southall moved from 540 NW. Seventh Street to Cocoa, Fla. 


Our vacancy factor can be attributed primarily to the fact that the colored 
worker is leaving Miami. However, there are occasions when the colored worker 
has to double up with another family. For the colored people, like the Cubans, 
have a tendency to band together and help one another in hard times. 

In our colored community there are many men who, while not legally married, 
were working and supporting their common law wives and children. When work 
ran out and there was no more unemployment compensation, they picked up their 
hats and walked out on their families. The mothers are left to live on less 
welfare than is available to the Cuban refugees. 

If the colored male cannot find employment to support his family in Dade 
County, he is inclined to abandon them. As long as he stays, no one in the 
family is eligible for welfare. If he leaves, his wife can make a claim under 
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the aid to dependent children program. This would entitled her to a maximum 
of $81 a month. Many mothers are afraid to apply for ADC because of a 
“suitability of the home” clause in Florida law which they believe would enable 
the State to take their children away from them and place them in foster homes. 

Yet the Cuban ma!e who cannot find employment can remain with his family 
and get welfare up to $100 a month. He was eligible for surplus food long 
before the ADC mothers were. And private relief agencies are more responsive 
to the pleas of the Cuban refugees who ask for supplemental aid than they are 
to the pleas of colored welfare clients. 

The attached photograph, No. 1, was taken the day Dade County offered free 
ye to needy Americans in an experimental program to test the need for surplus 
One field in which the colored has the advantage is in housing. He gets better 
accommodations for his money than the Cuban refugee. 

Attached to this report are photographs to illustrate the situation. 

No, 2, four Cuban families live in this frame building and pay $65 a month 
each, with no utilities furnished. Each of the four units has a living room, bed- 
room and kitchen. The address is 384 NW. 24th Street. 

No. 3, in this row of duplexes occupied by Cubans at 527 N.W. 23d Street, the 
rent is $65 a month per unit with gas and water furnished. Each unit includes 
one bedroom, a living room, and a small kitchen. 

No. 4 and No. 5, modern housing available to colored tenants at less than the 
rates charged the Cuban families occupying the housing in pictures land 2. All 
have at least a living room, bedroom, and kitchen. 

Without fear of contradiction, I believe I can report that in Dade County 
there is no housing shortage among any group. Attached to this report is a 
vacancy report from my agency. 

For many years, the people of Miami and the people of Cuba have been on 
friendly terms and have visited back and forth. Miami has always encouraged 
Cubans to visit and live in Miami. 

In fact, the success and development of Dade County and Miami is due to 
immigration. 

Around the turn of the century arrived wealthy northerners—the Fairchilds, 
La Gorce, and others who settled in Coconut Grove as winter tourists. From 
them through the boom came more wealthy northerners, many to Miami Beach, 
including the Firestones, Allisons, Collins, and Carl Fisher. The west and 
north Floridian, together with people from other Southern States, came down. 
Jewish people, primarily from New York, arrived in numbers. During the war 
servicemen trained here then returned to live. The Puerto Rican came in 
droves just recently to improve his livelihood. 

Now the Cubans arrive. 

It was all these waves of new people that made Dade County. Miami is cos- 
mopolitan, and always has been. We are used to the influx of new people. 

Not everyone in Miami has been hurt economically by the Cuban influx. 
Many landlords of rundown buildings can continue to pay their taxes, thanks 
to the Cubans. And they have not had to make many improvements to their 
property to keep it filled. 

In recent months we have observed an influx of colored Cubans into Miami. 
We estimate there now are at least 300 here. 

To be specific again, we have colored Cubans living, among other places, at 
540 NW. Seventh Street, 311 NW. Sixth Street, 541 NW. Seventh Street, and 
153 NW. Eighth Street. 

In the American colored community in Miami, I would say that the resent- 
ment springing from the refugee situation comes not so much from employment 
displacement but from reasons more social than economic. 

How do you think an American colored man feels when he walks down Flagler 
Street and sees a Cuban with a skin darker than his own eating in a restaurant 
he does not dare enter? Or when he rides by a white school ground and sees 
children darker than his own, who speak no English? 

There, gentlemen, are the situations that are creating friction in the colored 
community. 

This is not just a matter of economics. The Cuban may now be poor, but he 
can still be proud. The colored man has long been poor and has not yet won 
complete freedom to be proud. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, our next witness was to have been 
Mr. Alfred Canel, executive director, Miami-Dade County Chamber 
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of Commerce. However, he has written that circumstances beyond 
his control make it impossible for him to be here. In lieu of his ap- 
pearance he has submitted a letter which I request be placed in the 
record at this point. 


Senator Harr. 1t will be printed at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


MIAMI-DavE County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Miami, Fla., December 11, 1961. 
Senator Puivie A, Hart, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Hart: I had looked forward to appearing before your com- 
—— but circumstances beyond my control will deprive me of that honor and 
pleasure. 

In lieu of testifying and for whatever it may be worth, the following is 
submitted. ; 

There can be no question that the continuing influx of displaced Cubans will 
create problems for this area. There can be no doubt that diplaced Cubans and 
their problems, as well as those they may create, is a matter of national concern 
and responsibility. 

Displaced Cubans have created problems, but the effects of their presence are 
far from being completely negative. 

My concern is not with those that are here, but rather the continuing flow. 
Even though better equipped, in the sociological sense, than most communities 
to absorb a large number of Spanish-speaking persons, there is a limit to our 
ability to accommodate the unabated flow of Cubans. 

As testified by others, I feel strongly that the fact that Federal aid is available 
in Miami only, works against the necessary relocation program. It appears to 
mme that another weakness is failure to fully utilize the U.S. employment offices 
throughout the country to seek employment for these unfortunate people who, 
in my opinion, must be considered casualties of the cold war. 

I do not think that the answer is the establishment of additional refugee 
centers. In my opinion, the cost would be too high in addition to which, co- 
ordination would be difficult. 

Why could we not continue to centralize records and administration in Miami, 
utilize personnel of the employment offices to seek jobs and act as representatives 
of the Miami center to verify the qualifications of those seeking aid. 

Cubans have told me that the reluctance of many of them to accept relocation, 
is fear that jobs that they are offered will not pan out or will be terminated, 
thus leaving them without jobs or aid. 

I realize this additional chore will not be welcomed by some employment 
offices, but believe that proper explanation of the great need, and the establish- 
ment of a simple procedure for them to follow, would show results. 

To a great extent, the U.S. employment office would deal with Cubans in 
much the same manner as they handle our own unemployed, except that aid 
would be forthcoming from the refugee center in Miami. I can see that some 
cases might arise that would necessitate the service of a social worker. Cer- 
tainly when needed, it could be secured from local social agencies if requested. 
er l gadad if it is put on the basis of doing their part in solving this cold war 
problem. 

Miami and Miamians are, I believe, living up to the implied reques - 
dent Kennedy when he urged that we ask what we an do Vea geo poten 
rather than what our country can do for us. I feel confident, that if properiy 
approached, other communities and their agencies will respond. 

Miami can, and I am sure will, make substantial numbers of Cubans feel 
pegs in ry “_— It rag a go — We have had no serious incidents 
or al problems. e are bound to have them if the flow 
a ogg remains in Miami. PEO ORE mee 

ike all thinking citizens, I'm concerned with what could ha } 
As an American, I’m deeply conscious of the political eateactnence Fa ty pose 
result from any mishandling of this problem, throughout Latin America 
Finally, I am concerned with the lack of research that has been done on this 
problem, I am confident that research would reveal that the Cubans in this 
country are not and should not be dealt with in the same manner as other 
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migrations of the past, such as that from Hungary. Most other refugees 
came to this country with the idea of remaining. Cubans, in the majority, 
are looking forward to the day they can return to their homeland. 

Please be advised that the statements contained in this letter are my own 
and do not necessarily represent the thinking of the Miami-Dade County 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Again regretting I could not accept your invitation to appear before your 
committee, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
ALFRED CANEL, 
Executive Vice President. 

Mr. Jounson. Our final witness is Mr. Seymour Samet, executive 
director of the Greater Miami Jewish Community. 

Senator Harr. Mr. Samet, we apologize for keeping you so long. 


STATEMENT OF SEYMOUR SAMET, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, GREATER 
MIAMI CHAPTER, AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


Mr. Samet. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to be 
here 1 week after the time you had originally invited me. I feel 
almost like a traitor to the State of Florida in admitting to you that 
unlike Mr. Brooks I had laryngitis which I got in Miami. We tend 
to blame it on tourists bringing in communicable diseases. 

I am a sociologist by training and have been a community rela- 
tions consultant since 1948, spending the past 9 years in Miami work- 
ag the American Jewish Committee. 

he American Jewish Committee is a national organization with 
chapters and units in over 50 cities and with a thousand members 
in Miami who are my constituents, I would imagine. We were or- 
ae in 1906 by a special act of the New York Legislature and 
or the past 54 years the fundamental tenets of our organization have 
been that the welfare and security of this Nation depends upon the 
preservation of civil rights and liberties for all Americans and upon 
the development of sound and healthy intergroup relations among 
the various racial, religious, and ethnic groups in our pluralistic 
society. 

Efforts to deal with the Cuban refugee situation in Dade County, 
Fla., have emphasized welfare needs in terms of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and education Not adequately considered have been the human 
relations problems inherent in an urban community such as ours, 
suddenly and without preparation, asked to absorb between 60,000 
and 80,000 refugees. In this statement we should like to address 
ourselves primarily to these human relations factors. 

One of the important issues facing our community is that of inter- 
group tensions. 

It has developed predictably as a result of such things as our rapid 
sea growth, the increasing decay of slum neighborhoods, the 

evelopment of ethnic ghettos, the overcrowding of public schools, 
and the slow process of desegregation in them. These and other 
social problems currently smoulder beneath the surface. 

Into this atmosphere we are trying to absorb 1,500 Cuban refugees 
a week. They come to us at a time when unemployment is high be- 
cause of a local recession. The most recent figures quoted from the 
October report of the Miami labor market indicate that exclusive of 
the Cubans there are 28,000 unemployed in Dade County. Under 
these circumstances, the Cuban refugee has already become a conven- 
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ient. scapegoat for Miami’s ills. Without adequate study or proof 
he is charged, and I am sure you have heard all of these charges, with 
a disproportionate responsibility for an alleged increase in crime 
juvenile delinquency, lowered public school standards, welfare relie 
malpractices, and unemployment. 

Senator Harr. Let me interrupt here and say we have heard these 
charges. It is my er -agag based on the testimony we have heard 
that the case isn’t made. There are instances, I am sure, in each o 
these categories, but the sweeping charge simply has not been estab- 
lished. 

Mr. Samer. It is my purpose to attempt to indicate that these 
charges are not essentially valid but that they are potentially valid 
in that this is something that is emerging. I think the need for a 
scapegoat is emotional. The existence of these emotions, however, is 
a fact. Our community needs an agency technically equipped to deal 
with these human relation needs, both existent and fancied. 
lieve we need a professionally staffed arm of government that can 
correct the distorted image of the Cuban refugee. In dealing with 
facts such an agency can present a balanced view of local conditions 
be reporting on such little known items as the unprecedented story 
of the thousands of dollars voluntarily being returned by Cubans to 
the refugee center by those no longer in need of financial aid. It can 
describe the blood bank established by these Cubans not alone for 
their own use but voluntarily offered for use by all in need. It will 
be able to show how doctors, bankers, and other Cuban professionals 
have taken special training that has successfully equipped them to 
offer their skills to America. 

The immigration of 60,000 newcomers into our community has ad- 
mittedly been accompanied by efforts to wine them with jobs, hous- 
ing, and the necessary food for survival. e fact that these same 
services are often refused or inadequately made available to Ameri- 
can citizens is creating resentments of potentially dangerous propor- 
tions. And here I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that we are creat- 
ing tensions that are not necessarily there at the moment. 

Bimuitansously, large numbers of Miamians are concerned with the 

resence of what they identify as an indigestible lump of foreigners. 

hey express fear that this group represents a relief tax burden and 
a threat to an already weakened economy. They see no tangible evi- 
dence of governmental action—here I refer to both Federal and local 
government—to relieve the situation and are concerned that what they 
consider a burden may become permanent. As a result we can expect 
that dissident local residents will organize in groups seeking their 
own remedies. Their a resentment, and fear will probably 
soon be expressed as racial and ethnic antagonism. 

Tensions in Dade County are concentrated in five major areas: 
Housing, education, crime, economic opportunity and cultural dif- 
ferences. 

1. Housing: Housing of all types has not been in short supply in 
Miami but Cuban refugees have tended to concentrate in low-rent 
areas. Economic factors have motivated overcrowding with its re- 
sultant ills. It has also placed them in physical proximity with low- 
income whites and Negroes at a time when competition for marginal 
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jobs by this group is already great. This very proximity during a 
Seried of jocucmnte fecaleathon makes the Cuban an cous tate or 
expressions of social discontent. 

higher rental areas of the county a agate stereotype of the 
Cuban has resulted in neighborhood groups forming to protest their 
presence. They complain of such things as excessive noise and over- 
crowding in one-family houses. Their complaints are justified in 
some cases. 

However, instead of dealing with these problems in a normal fashion 
by the use of education and persuasion, residents are asking for dras- 
tic cures. Instead of welcoming their new neighbors these new groups 
are stereotyping all Cubans as bad neighbors and planning for how 
best to - rid of them. The resentment is building up on both sides 
in oe these neighborhoods and little if anything is being done to 
remedy it. 

2. BAcnation: The quick absorption of 11,000 Cuban children into 
our county total of 180,000 public school population has been accom- 
plished with considerable professional competence. However, the 
tension potential is already evident. Cubans, regardless of their pig- 
mentation, are accepted into our white schools while Negroes must con- 
tinue for the most part to attend traditionally segregated schools. 
This is indicative of what is also Fa gr in places of public ac- 
commodation, in churches and in health facilities. The Negro, an 
American citizen, sees himself with less services and less status than 
the foreign residents among us. As a result he is increasingly ex- 
pressing social discontent. 

_I might say that today the greatest barrier to Negro acceptance in 
Miami is lack of a knowledge of a foreign language. If he speaks 
Spanish or French, he can go any place he wants to and do just about 
what everybody else in the community can do. If he speaks a foreign 
language, the door is open to him automatically. It is the same kind 
of thing that a” described earlier in terms of the problem on Route 
40 in Maryland. 

In schools where Cubans are present, many teachers are faced with 
extra burdens for which they have had little or no specialized human 
relations training. Some of them and others have begun to use the 
Cubans as an explanation for school problems which preceded their 
arrival but which admittedly are aggravated by their presence. Par- 
ents, believing that Cubans have served to lower academic standards, 
have organized protest groups which by their actions further inhibit 
peaceful integration of the refugees into the mainstream of our com- 
munity. These irate parents have complained to the authorities that 
the presence in classes of Cuban children with language barriers slows 
the entire class. To partially remedy this you may have already 
heard many Cuban children are now in segregated classes. This 
further serves to slow down their integration and acceptance by 
American children. 

8. Crime: Despite reports to the contrary, as yet there has been no 
appreciable increase in crime activity attributable to Cubans, Despite 
the fact that our population has increased in a normal sense during 
the past year, el in addition there are now almost 80,000 Cubans 
among us. Juvenile crime is down not up. The total number of 
such cases from January through November 1960 was 2,773. In the 
same period of 1961 there were only 2,751 cases. 
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Our sheriff, Tom Kelly, reports “There is nothing in our records to 
indicate the Cubans are not a law-abiding people.” This concurs with 
the views of Miami Police Chief Walter Headley who categorically 
denies any marked increase in crime and who reports that the refu 

are responsible for no more than their share of crime—if that much.” 

However—and this is an important however, Mr. Chairman—un- 
less adequate steps are taken this will change in the not too distant 
future. One cause will be intergroup friction. Juvenile delinquency 
may be one of the first areas to reflect this. All the ingredients for 
this are present. For example, large numbers of Cuban children are 
in Miami without their parents. Even where families are together, 
the father is often unemployed and the mother is employed at mar- 

inal work. As a result, the father loses authority and the family 
oses unity. The child seeks security in street groups as a substitute 
for adequate home and family. Frustration finds its outlet in a target 
which might be the law, other minority groups, the “rich kids,” or 
the merchants in the neighborhood. 

Such activity at its worst is likely to be the work of only a small 
number of Cubans. However, mass media reports of these incidents 
will quickly be picked up by the uninformed as a convenient means 
of explaining the existence of all crime in Miami. American gangs 
of teenagers and young adults will form to retaliate. Negroes will 
fight Cubans; Cubaits will attack Americans; Fidelistas will ste 
up their incidents against the anti-Fidelistas. It has all happene 
before in other cities, at other times, with other minorities, but for the 
most part for similar reasons. —— attitudes, and the fail- 
ure of a community to use the insights of human relations experience 
to dissipate these hostilities, warn us of these coming developments. 

4, Economic opportunity: Most Cubans, by virtue of their language 
problem, trade and professional barriers, as well as the present poor 
economic circumstances of our community, are at the bottom of the 
economic ladder. In seeking to remedy this situation Cubans have 
responded as did other immigrants in previous decades. In their 
drive to be self-sustaining, some have taken jobs at subnormal pay. 
New Cuban merchants pers marginal enterpreneurs have cut 

rices to levels considered to unfair and unprofitable by the 
established merchants. American businessmen and workers are re- 
sentful and their antagonism is becoming accentuated by prejudice. 
No one seems to want to discuss the benefits to our community of 
a new group with drive, rr peig and skills to vr us grow bigger 
and better. No one identifies this as a good test for our ability in 
Miami to become the long dreamed of gateway to Latin America. 

5. Cultural differences: Refugees have come to our shores from 
many lands during many periods of history. They learned American 
ways and the necessary skills for improving their lot. The Cuban 
refugee has one major difference for he considers himself only a 
visitor in the United States planning to return to his Cuban home. 
His hosts have until now looked upon him in this manner and have 
been willing to accept the inconvenience of his presumed temporary 
presence. Neither group has accepted the fact that for a significant 
number of these people the stay in the United States will probably 
be permanent. 

t is true that earlier refugees also had to contend with language 
difficulties and the prejudices of native Americans, but these tended 
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to disappear in good part as the earlier immigrants or their children | 
hoses. vintieek Gina this is not yet the intent of the Cubans 
in our midst, the problem is somewhat different. The best and ai 
ably the only way hs _ with this situation is through a carefully 
rogram of social action. 
ee ia reasons we urge the establishment of a community 
relations division within the Cuban Refugee Center in Dade County ; 
20 States and 72 counties, plus most of our large urban centers, have 
created human relations commissions to develop the techniques and 
resources to deal effectively with emerging intergroup tensions and 
conflicts. Such a service by the Refugee Center could provide the 
necessary leadership in this field. It could become the clearinghouse 
for information for both public and voluntary organizations con- 
cerned with these issues. It could convene conferences of such or- 
ganizations in order to share information and experience. It could 
engage in fact finding, initiate and support research at such institu- 
tions as the University of Miami, and publish the findings thereof. 
It could help in establishing training programs for teachers, police, 
outh workers, and volunteers concerned with intergroup tensions in 
Dee County. It could stimulate one of the proposed national pilot 
projects on the control of juvenile delinquency which is now bein 
planned by the Federal Government’s office of health, education, an 
welfare. 
Relocation may relieve the Cuban situation in Dade County but it 
will not resolve it. We need an agency that will deal with the prob- 
lems as they exist now and as they will continue to exist even with 
some relocation program. A human relations department not only 
would serve the community by countering rumors of tension already 
afloat in our area, but would also work for cooperation between law 
enforcement agencies and the general public to eliminate tension situ- 
ations before they develop rather than waiting for them to become 
widespread and then treating them on an emergency basis. Also, 
such a commission would develop a major program within the Cuban 
community to promote an understanding of its civic responsibilities. 
Miami and its Cuban refugee situation are in the spotlight of the 
Nation, and, in fact, of the world. Our ability in Dade County, Mr. 
Chairman, to accept these refugees and to provide for their successful 
integration into our society can serve either as a showcase for de- 
mocracy, or, if we are unsuccessful, as a propaganda tool for our ene- 
mies. e really have no choice. 
Senator Harr. I agree with you completely that there will be a judg- 
ment passed on us in terms of our ability to accept these refugees 
and integrate them successfully. If we do well, it will be a plus for 
us; and if we do badly, it will be played back to us by our enemy across 
as. 
= a way I am glad that you weren’t able to be with us last week, 
because it is on your kind of a note that this record most wisely can 
“ you know of any Federal community relations unit located on 
the ground, away from Washington? I take it you are talking about 
a federally financed council on community relations, or call it what 
you will, in the center. Is there any such Federal activity in this 
country ? 
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Mr. Samer. It is my understanding that arms of the Federal Gov- 
ernment do so operate in housing; that is, we have a Race Relations 
Division of the Federal Housing Authority that operates throughout 
the Nation. In the Armed Forces you have similar circumstances. 
You have an unusual experience that might not properly be compared 
with this in that the government of Puerto Rico in New York City 
now has a special service dealing with community relations matters 
relating to Puerto Ricans in that city. 

Senator Harr. I feel strongly the desirability of a professionally 
manned community relations operation in the Dade County area. 
From all that we have heard, it is clear that this would be very desira- 
ble, and to the extent that it is absent, it is unfortunate. But I think 
I speak now with a usual reaction, that we always measure these 
things by our own experience. The professional on-the-ground agen- 
cies such as we are mentioning are either city or perhaps regional 
agencies. I, for the life of me, can’t think—well, I guess in the South 
there are some regional activities, but not Federal. 

Mr. Samer. Well, Senator, isn’t it true that there are community 
relations experts which are available for the handling of special com- 
munity relations problems for various arms of the Federal Govern- 
ment? And couldn't we use that as an experience that can be applied 
to this rather special situation that we now have in Dade County? In 
other words, I am not suggesting that there be an agency or a sepa- 
rate agency in Dade County. Iam merely suggesting that the Cuban 
Refugee Center be supplied with that kind of skilled technician who 
can deal with this special problem. 

They have public relations people. They have social workers and 
others, It occurs to me that because this special problem emerges in 
Miami as a result of the presence of Cubans there, that this other 
additional skill can be supplied by the Federal Government as it is 
supplied in public housing, in urban renewal, in the Armed Forces, 
in Government contract checkups throughout the Nation. 

Senator Harr. Certainly it is something that I would recommend 
be done by an appropriate Federal agency if at all possible. I guess 
that is a safe position to take, but it indicates my agreement with you, 
that this is the kind of thing which we do need. 

Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Samet, I understand that there have been 10,000 
Puerto Rican migrants to Miami within the last few years. Have any 
considerable problems been raised in this situation, that is, of the same 
type of which you are speaking here in connection with the Cubans? 

r. Samet. One can only, or I can only give you some rather vague 
answers. Approximately a year ago Mr. Monserrato, the head of the 
Puerto Rican office out of New York, the Office of Migration, came to 
Miami and together we examined some of the potentials for unrest in 
the community. At that time there seemed to be concern, that the 
increasing number of Puerto Ricans of color coming into Miami would 
create or could create problems because of the racial situation per se. 

I think you may know that the Office of Migration of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico discourages Puerto Rican migration below the 
Mason-Dixon Line. It specifically discourages migration to those 
States where discrimination is tolerated or enforced by law. Puerto 
Ricans, therefore, are told by the Government not to come into the 
South, either as a contract laborer or as individual entrepreneurs, 
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Puerto Ricans, however, because of climate and because of stories of 
the fact that by ad ghee for employment are present, have been com- 
ing into the Miami area and have been facing some of the problems of 
racial discrimination. We have no exact figures as to the degree to 
which the unrest may exist. In discussing this problem with some 
Puerto Ricans, we find a rather interesting kind of situation develop- 


Tuseto Ricans are unhappy about the possibility of being identified 
in the same mold as Cubans, and for some obvious reasons. 

No. 1, they are American citizens. They don’t want to be confused 
as ov who are being given privileges rather than rights when 
a make certain demands. 

o. 2, the development of an idea by tourists that Puerto Rico is 
an area from which people are escaping and where there is unrest. 
The image of Puerto Rico as a Commonwealth, where the tourist is 
welcome and where opportunities for enjoying a good investment ma 
ances ought not, they feel, be confused by identifying it in the 
same mold with the other Caribbean nations. 

For these reasons there seems to have been a lack of relationship 
between the Puerto Ricans and Cubans who have identical problems 
such as language barriers, poor housing, poor employment oppor- 
tunities, low standards of pay in jobs that they do get. 

Mr. Jonnson. The question I am coming to, of course, is the 
source of the irritations in Miami. I think that your statement 
assumes the continued residence of a considerable number of Cubans 
in Miami or that general area regardless of what efforts are made for 
resettlement in other parts of the United States. And you are look- 


ing here at a long-term problem. 
Dee impression at the beginning of these hearings—and to a large 
d I think it is so—was that no cultural acceptance problems 


exist in Miami, because it already had a large Latin American com- 
munity before the Cuban refugees arrived, and thus did not find it 
strange to have Spanish people on the streets. It is also true that 
the officials in Miami have generally done an excellent job in promot- 
ing good relations between the Americans and Cubans. 

n spite of this, however, you feel that a major effort should be 
undertaken for promoting understanding between the two groups. 

Mr. Samer. Yes, Mr. Johnson, I do; and I might say that I am 
not.so sure that our mass media have done a good job in interpreting 
the presence of large numbers of Spanish-speaking people in our 
community. I think in balance if one were to examine the headlines 
and television shows and the other statements on the part of people 
which have been been evidenced in our papers recently, it would be 
easier for the average reader to presume that we have t problems 
rather than to presume that we are successfully handling the absorp- 
tion of a large number of guests in our midst. 

I give you as an example one newspaper which on Sunday had a 
wontartut editorial, speaking about F guid hearings, and indicatin 
the fact that they were very concerned over the fact that rumors an 
distortions of facts were at times being presented to you as an indica- 
tion of the specifics of what actually exists in Dade County. It was 
a fine editorial. ; 

But on another page of the newspaper, a big headline referring to 
Cuban refugee chiselers, I think far outstripped the potential for a 
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community to misunderstand the situation. What is needed and 
what a community relations department of the Cuban Refugee Cen- 
ter might accomplish is the sensitization of mass media and other 
public opinion molders to their responsibilities for making this 4 
successful experience. 

Mr. Jounson. I have no more questions, Senator. 

Senator Harr. I probably will wish I hadn’t responded to that 
last remark, but those in public office normally are citing instances 
from their own experience to show that a newspaper could do a better 
job or be a little more tentative in its conclusions. I have found 
myself, whether I always vig voice to it, many times feeling this 
way. And yet the example you cite of the story on relief fraud 
should remind us that this sort of thing is almost in the nature of 
the operation of a paper. Just as politicians, newspapers normally 
talk about the bad things. That is news. And that is grist for the 
politician’s mill. The fact that there is tranquillity and community 
understanding and goodness and decency, while happily these are 
the rules, these are not the things about which gi in public office 
generally talk. And certainly these are not the things about which 
newspapers write. 

1 will enter a defense for a trade which normally I have been as 
quick to be critical of as the next fellow. As I said, I probably will 
regret having said this; but I think in fairness I should. 

And I repeat that the cautions which you voice in your testimony 
are exactly the kind of cautions which I think help to balance a rec- 
ord which we now conclude on the Cuban refugee situation. I thank 
you very much for the thoughts you have given us and the concern 
you express I think I share. 

Mr. Samer. I thank you so much, sir. 

Senator Harr. We have now heard from some 30 witnesses. I 
think this is a record that is as representative and comprehensive that 
has been made. I think it is a record on which conclusions and recom- 
mendations can be based. I want to thank again all those who ap- 
peared and made a contribution to this hearing. 

For me the testimony has established two important facts which 
should be emphasized as the hearings close : 

(1) Miami and Dade County have responded magnificently to the 

challenge of the Cuban refugee problem. They have discharged a 
national responsibility in the best American tradition by taking the 
Cuban refugees to their hearts. 
_ (2) The Cuban refugees, on the whole, have adjusted admirably 
in their new surroundings. The preponderance of the testimony of 
the local government witnesses as well as private citizens was to the 
effect that the Cubans have been a remarkably responsible and law- 
abiding group. 

Nevertheless, a very real problem exists in Miami and Dade County 
due to the constantly increasing number of Cuban refugees. Diffi- 
culties are being experienced in employment, in housing, and in the 
schools. Not surprising, some social friction is developing because 
of differences between American and Cuban customs, and because of 
economic competition. 

The Federal program for Cuban refugees administered by the De- 
parent of Health, Education, and Welfare was well conceived and 

as been ably executed as an emergency measure. 
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But, as I noted at the opening of these hearings, the operation to 
date has been largely custodial in nature. We must look to a longer 
term program. Ks Assistant Secretary of State Woodward observed, 
while we do not regard the Castro Communist regime as permanent 
it is in our foreign policy interests to insure that the integration o 
the oe refugees in American communities proceed as smoothly as 

ible. 
mT talaes a large number of the Cuban refugees can be resettled in 
other parts of the United States, and this voluntarily. This will 
require, however, a substantial increase in the activity of the U.S. 
Employment Service in developing employment opportunities and 
much closer communication between the HEW Refugee Center and 
the Cuban community. A larger staff of social workers for the HEW 
as well as the voluntary agencies in the Refugee Center would be de- 
sirable. As many as posible of these additional workers should be 
Cubans. Developing employment opportunities throughout the 
Ps aeaepl will require substantial step-up by the U.S. Employment 

ervice. 

The major responsibility for resettlement, it is clear, will be with 
the voluntary agencies. Their experience in other refugee programs 
qualifies them eminently for this task. I am sure that these private 
agencies with their resources in Miami and throughout the Nation can 
accomplish this task in cooperation with the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department. 

You can be sure I will do all I possibly can to persuade Congress to 
enact necessary legislation and provide the ee ions necessary 
to assure Federal participation in this undertaking. 

In summary, a general conclusion that can drawn from the 
testimony given during these hearings is that the i Federal 
ag for Cuban refugees is deficient in terms of the present need. 

his is not intended as any reflection on the Department. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare or Mr. William Mitchell. Quite the contrary, 
I believe the Department and he have responded in outstanding faek 
ion on an emergency basis. But limiting the public assistance pro- 
gram in Dade County serves as an anchor to tie the Cuban refugees to 
that community and to discourage resettlement. The 50 percent con- 
tribution to the Dade County schools—basically comparable to the 
impacted areas—does not reflect the special instructional costs which 
are involved, and it must be understood that over 50 percent of the 
Cubans are on public cash assistance and make little if any contribu- 
tions to local tax revenues, unlike federally impacted areas. 

The problem of Cuban refugees in the Miami-Dade County area 
has resulted from the national policy of providing asylum to people 
fleeing from Communist governed Cuba. There must be ofotive 
response to this problem from the Federal Government. 

1% feel that the record here made will help us develop effective 
responses. And to all who participated in this, again, I thank you. 

ere are no further witnesses; this concludes and adjourns the 
hearings. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the hearing was concluded. ) 


APPENDIX 





‘STATEMENT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE To CooPpERATE Wi1TH CUBAN LAWYERS 


IN EXILE, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


This is a memorable day on which to submit a statement bearing in any way 
upon our country’s external relations. 
Summary.—The ABA Committee is seeking to resolve the problem of finding 


jobs for the refugee Cuban lawyers in the traditional American free enterprise 


way—through the business and professional community. The committee believes 
that this approach will meet with success in most cases. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee would welcome government aid either in the form of direct employment 
of the Cuban lawyers in various Government departments or programs or through 
funds to finance a project or projects to translate and publish selected American 
historical, literary, and legal works for dissemination in Spanish-speaking areas, 

Formation of committee.—In March 1961, the American Bar Association, taking 
cognizance of the dire straits of many of the Cuban lawyers, judges, and legal 
scholars who have taken refuge in this country, named an 11-member special 
committee to assist our Cuban colleagues in trying to find employment for which 
they are qualified. 

The ABA resolution noted that the Castro government “has sought to destroy 
the independent bench and bar of Cuba in the course of its establishment of a 
Communist regime * * * demonstrating anew that one of the first acts of 
dictatorship is to nullify the rule of law that protects the rights of individual 
citizens * * * [and] substitute mob action for the orderly processes of justice.” 

The first chairman of the committee was Mr. Stephen I’. Duggan, Jr., of New 
York, who is still a member of the committee. Under Mr, Duggan’s leadership 
much groundwork was laid and many possible fields of employment for the Cuban 
lawyers were explored. The committee early found, however, that placing the 
Cuban lawyers is not an easy task and in many ways is a slow and disappointing 
one. Mr. Duggan reported to ABA President-elect John C, Satterfield in late 
June as follows: 

“* * * Tf we had funds, from foundations or from Government, we could place 
a substantial number of the lawyers in various research projects in law schools 
and other educational institutions. The foundations, however, have not reacted 
favorably and a day spent in Washington in April with Secretary Ribicoff and 
various members of his staff was unavailing. The Secretary’s position was that 
Government funds were limited almost entirely to providing subsistence relief 
for the thousands of Cubans, primarily in the Miamiarea. * * * 

“We have, accordingly, turned to other areas of opportunity. The National 
Association of Bar Association Librarians is being canvassed by its president 
and we are awaiting the outcome of his efforts. [Note: Result was negative.] 
The field of probation, Government social service, court translating, and the like 
at first blush was thought would be productive. The requirements of civil sery- 
ice, training and residence, as well as budgetary exigencies, have proved, how- 
ever, somewhat unsurmountable. 

“The commercial insurance world, however, has proved more encouraging. The 
easualty insurance companies have indicated an interest in securing Cuban 
lawyers for work in the claims investigation and adjusting fields where Spanish- 
speaking populations exist. These companies are beginning to show an interest 
and some men have been placed. We hope for greater results in the future. The 
trade associations in the insurance field have been quite generous in sending out 
information and appeals to their many member companies. The National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurers has, for example, circularized some 400 of its 
member companies with the information we have provided it. * * * 

“This is a brief résumé of our efforts, although it does not reflect the rather 
substantial amount of conferences, correspondence, and telephoning that has 
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taken place with individual Cuban lawyers, Cuban legal and political groups, 
* * * American relief agencies, lawyers, firms, and various organizations.” 

Progress report—When the ABA Committee was reconstituted in Septem- 
ber, it seemed that there were almost as many ideas on how to approach this 
problem as there were refugee Cuban lawyers. Almost everyone acknowledged, 
however, that the best way to do a complete job quickly would be for the U.S. 
Government to put up the money to place these men at work on selected re- 
search, translating and propaganda activities for use throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. Adlai Stevenson had remarked after returning from his then most recent 
trip to Latin America: 

“Ministers in several countries commented once again on the absence of 
cheap paperback translations into Spanish and into Portuguese of U.S. classics 
and of important nonfiction, contemporary works. 

“In connection with the misunderstanding of the true character of the cur- 
rent developments in Cuba, I believe that excellent use could be made of stu- 
dents and of professional intellectuals among the Cuban exiles, especially those 
who fought with Castro in his early days, to speak and write and circulate 
among their counterparts throughout the hemisphere. Their testimony would 
have a credibility which no North American can be expected to achieve.” 

The ABA Committee considered that, in due course, money probably could 
be raised for projects such as these. However, as noted from the excerpt from 
Mr. Duggan’s report to Mr. Satterfield, the committee had already tried to 
raise funds from the Government and from foundations without success. The 
committee felt that what our program needed at that stage was an immediate 
blood transfusion, not a long rest cure. Thus, it was decided to approach the 
problem in the manner outlined below. 

(1) The committee agreed that it would be a magnificent tribute to the Ameri- 
ean business and professional community, and indeed to the free enterprise 
system as a whole, if we could solve the problem of the refugee Cuban lawyers 
in the traditional American way without having to seek further help from 
Washington. At the same time, the committee recognized that it would be 
extremely difficult to find work of a legal nature for more than a limited number 
of the Cuban lawyers; not many U.S. law firms have a Latin-American prac- 
tice and most corporation who have business in Latin America were already 
fully staffed from a legal standpoint. 

Our committee knew that the Cuban lawyers had become quite disconsolate. 
It was felt that if we could turn up, say, 20 jobs immediately it would help 
restore the morale of the group and would give the committee a breathing 
spell during which to work on a longer range approach to the problem. 

With this objective, I, as chairman of the committee, made a personal appeal 
to the chief executives of over 125 leading U.S. corporations in which I re- 
minded them of the tragic story of these Cuban professionals and why they 
are in our country, described their urgent need for employment and in general 
their qualifications, and appealed to each such executive to try to find within 
his organization a specified number of jobs—not more than five in any in- 
stance—for these men without regard to the nature of the job. While answers 
have not as yet been received in all cases, the committee has had favorable 
responses from such major corporations as the Metropolitan, Prudential, New 
York and Mutual of New York life insurance companies, IBM, the Interna- 
tional Basic Economy Corp., Deltec Corp., American Airlines, United Airlines, 
TWA, Corn Products, New York Telephone Co., Western Electric, and the Com- 
merce Clearing House law publishing firm. All of these companies have hired 
or are in the process of hiring two or more of the Cuban lawyers. A number 
of other firms such as the Readers Digest organization, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Texaco, American & Foreign Power Co., W. R. Grace and the Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith organization advised that they have already 
hired a substantial number of Cubans but will nevertheless keep our request 
in mind. In view of our success with this approach, we are continuing to 
pursue it vigorously. 

In addition, our committee appealed to the larger New York law firms to ask 
them to endeavor to place some of the Cuban lawyers as law clerks, librarians, 
file clerks, messengers, or in some other capacity. A few have been placed, 
and we are continuing with followup calls to the firms that have not responded. 


One of our committee members is also appealing by personal letter to the- 
68 active members of the Association of Corporate General Counsel to try to: 


find jobs for these men. 
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(2) The committee further agreed that the task of placing the Cuban lawyers 
is such a large one that the active cooperation of State and local bar associa- 
tions throughout the country should be sought. A letter in the form attached, 
signed by President Satterfield, was mailed through the American Bar Center to 
the presidents and secretaries of all State bar associations and of those local 
bar associations having a membership over a specified number, a total of 244 
bar associations in all. These letters have stirred up tremendous interest, and 
replies are beginning to comein. Some jobs have already been turned up through 
the bar associations; and Vice Chairman Clyde Atkins and our other two com- 
mittee members in Miami, working with the voluntary agencies and the Cuban 
Refugee Emergency Center, are performing a splendid even though time-consum- 
ing job in screening prospective candidates. 

Mr. Satterfield's letter, or a summary of it, is being republished in most State 
and local bar association journals or letters, and a followup is to be published 
- the peat issue of the American Bar News or the American Bar Association 

ournal. 

(3) Our committee continues of the belief that there are many sound reasons 
why our Government should make use of the talents of some of these people 
for research, translating, propaganda, and other activities. In furtherance of 
this view, during the week of October 23, President Satterfield, Vice Chairman 
William Shea and I visited a number of Government offices in Washington and 
explored every possibility that had occurred to us for employment of the Cuban 
lawyers in various Government departments or programs. We met with officials 
of the State Department, including the U.S. Information Agency and the Agency 
for International Development, and of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Mr. Satterfield also discussed the matter briefly with Attorney General 
Kennedy, and Messrs. Satterfield and Shea later met with Richard Goodwin, 
then of the White House staff, and with Drs. Mora and Fenwick of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. Mr. David Cottrell, who is chairman of the ABA 
Special Committee on Relations With Lawyers of Other Nations, participated in 
several of the conferences. Mr. Shea and I also visited the offices of several 
Senators. 

While in each case our appeals received a very syinpathetic hearing in Wash- 
ington, we were unable to uncover any job openings or to obtain the promise 
of immediate funds to finance a program for employing even a small number of 
the Cuban lawyers. 

On October 25 Mr. Satterfield met with committee members Dean de Capriles 
and Dean Barnes and others to review the overall program and also to discuss 
further the long-range value of the project to translate and publish selected 
American historical, literary and legal works for dissemination in Spanish- 
speaking areas. Mr. Satterfield is now endeavoring to ascertain whether funds 
may be available for such a project through the AID and the private foundations. 

The foregoing is only a brief summary of our committee efforts and modest 
accomplishments to date. Up to now our principal activities have necessarily 
been concentrated in the New York and Washington areas. However, since 
practically all, if not all, of the employable Cuban lawyers in the New York area 
have already been placed and we are beginning to draw from Miami, it is clear 
that from this point forward an increasingly larger part of our committee re- 
settlement work will have to be carried out from the Miami area. 

The problem of screening the applicants and arranging for interviews is a 
troublesome one. Our committee members handle the preliminary screening, but 
it is hardly fair to expect a prospective employer in, say, the Middle West to 
send an interviewer to Miami even though several have done so. On the other 
hand, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has told us that it has 
no funds available to pay the expenses of a prospective candidate for travel 
outside the Miami area for an interview. If our committee members should 
send a candidate deemed to be qualified to fill a job outside the Miami area and 
the selection should not work out, then the candidate would find himself in 
financial difficulties and away from friends in a strange area. This aspect of 
the problem needs attention. 

Conclusion.—Although our committee is still young, we have to date found 
approximately 75 openings for Cuban lawyers throughout the country. We hope 
that this number will be multiplied in the near future through the combined 
efforts of American free enterprise, our Government, and the American bar. 


Joun R. Burton, Chairman. 
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{Form of letter sent by American Bar Association President John C. Satterfield to State 
and local bar associations) 
OctToseR 26, 1961. 


Mr. J. Ronatp Reeanier, 
President, State Bar Association of Connecticut, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Deak Mr. ReGNIER: Over the past 2 years more than 100,000 Cubans have 
taken refuge in this country from the Communist dominated Castro regime, and 
their number is increasing daily. Among them are more than 700 lawyers, 
judges, and law professors. The citizens of Miami and of the State of Florida, 
and the voluntary agencies, are doing a fine job in receiving these exiles in an 
orderly manner and in feeding, clothing and housing them; and the Federal 
Government is providing them with emergency relief of up to $100 per month 
per family. 

In spite of these efforts, the plight of many of our fellow lawyers from Cuba 
is extremely serious and is growing worse. Most of them are either unemployed 
or engaged in unskilled and unremunerative work. Many are in pressing need 
of financial assistance but are too proud to accept the monthly handout from our 
Government. 

The American Bar Association is becoming increasingly concerned about the 
personal and financial situation of these lawyers. A special committee was set 
up last spring to assist them in finding employment, and jobs have been found 
for a small number through the efforts of the committee with the cooperation 
of the governmental and charitable organizations operating in this field. How- 
ever, over 300 remain whom the committee has been unable to place. We are, 
therefore, calling upon local bar associations throughout the country, including 
your own, for assistance. 

The Cuban lawyers are intelligent, educated, and cultured people; and they 
are skilled technicians in the civil law. A substantial number have had ex- 
perience in dealing with U.S. clients. A large percentage are completely bi- 
lingual and most of the remainder speak at least creditable English. Given the 
opportunity, these professionals can make worthwhile contributions to com- 
inunities and businesses in this country. 

If each State and local bar association to whom this letter is addressed will 
find an opening for at least one Cuban lawyer this problem will be resolved. 
The committee, invoking your members’ loyalty to the profession, asks that your 
association sponsor and find employment in your area for at least one of these 
men, Will you, therefore, please bring this matter to the attention of all your 
members and ask them to survey their own needs and those of their clients to 
see what positions may be available? 

These men naturally would prefer to be placed in law-related work, although 
of course they cannot practice law in this country. It has been our experience 
that they are particularly useful in positions such as advisers on Latin American 
legal matters, teachers of Spanish, insurance claims adjusters and investigators, 
correspondents for companies having business in Spanish speaking countries, 
bank clerks, brokerage clerks, researchers and translators. However, we have 
found that almost any kind of employment. even of a comparatively menial 
nature, is welcomed, A number are working as clerks in New York City law 
firms. Many will accept any kind of work. 

Some of our Cuban colleagues in exile unquestionably will be leaders in Cuba 
after the fall of the present Communist government. Thus, entirely apart from 
the humanitarian viewpoint, we are anxious that they return to Cuba with 
warm affection and regard for the American free enterprise system and the 
American bar based upon our assistance to them in their time of need. 

I have used the letterhead of the special committee to cooperate with Cuban 
lawyers in exile in writing to you so you would know its members. My hope 
is you will inform the chairman of the committee, Mr. John R. Burton, 2 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N.Y., as soon as possible of openings which your members 
and their clients will make available. The committee will suggest worthwhile 
candidates. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun C, SATTERFIELD, 
President, American Bar Association. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., December 20, 1961. 
Hon, Puivip A. Hart, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees, Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DearR SENATOR Harr: In the light of the current inquiry being conducted by 
your committee, I believe you will be interested in the activities of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in assisting our fellow Cuban physicians in exile. 

The American Medical Association is deeply concerned with the professional 
relocation and related problems of the estimated 1,000—-2,000 physicians who have 
fled to the United States from Cuba since the government of that nation suc- 
cumbed to the dictatorship of Fidel Castro. 

The concern of our association was first officially manifested in June 1961, 
when the board of trustees considered a plea from the Cuban Medical Associa- 
tion in Exile urging a series of actions designed to support and promote the ob- 
jectives of these anti-Communist Cuban physicians. In replying to this request, 
the board of trustees expressed its deep concern over the plight of these phy- 
sicians whose service to the Cuban people became impossible under the condi- 
tions imposed by the Castro regime. The board appointed a special committee 
to consider problems of foreign physicians to meet with appropriate representa- 
tives of our medical colleagues from Cuba in an effort to provide them with 
every possible assistance during this distressing period. On August 11, 1961, a 
meeting of this committee was held in Miami, Fla., with representatives of the 
Cuban physicians in order to determine the most appropriate assistance to be 
afforded by the American Medical Association. 

Following this meeting, the board of trustees voted to take the following 
actions: 

“(1) That the AMA recognize the Cuban Medical Association in Exile; 

“(2) That the above action be transmitted to the World Medical Associa- 
tion for its information ; ; 

“(3) That the sum of not to exceed $1,000 a month be appropriated for a 
period of 6 months for the establishment of an office for the Cuban Medical 
Association in Exile, with the understanding that no part of this money would 
be used for propaganda ; 

“(4) That American physicians be urged to try and absorb, insofar as pos- 
sible, the refugee Cuban physicians as assistants in their own practices ; 

“(5) That the ability of private voluntary agencies and other groups to 
develop appropriate placement opportunities be augmented, especially in posi- 
tions where passage of the ECF MG examination is not required.” 

Implementation of the financial aspects of the board of trustees’ actions 
began on October 11 with the transmittal of the first $1,000 installment to the 
Cuban Medica) Association in Exile. 

The American Medical Association has also attempted, through its various 
publications, to make the physicians of our country aware of this problem. 
We have taken every opportunity to urge American physicians to try and 
absorb, insofar as legally possible, the refugee Cuban physicians as assistants 
in their own practice. 

The abiding interest of this association in the plight of our foreign col- 
leagues was again manifested late last month by the house of delegates, the 
governing body of the AMA, when it adopted the following resolution during 
its Clinical session in Denver, Colo. : 

“Whereas it is reported that in excess of 1,000 of our Cuban medical col- 
leagues have been tyrannically compelled to leave their country, and are now 
temporarily domiciled in Miami, Fla., where many of them are seeking any 
type of employment as a means of support during their temporary exile; and 

“Whereas the services of these Cuban physicians may be effectively utilized, 
both in the areas of private practice and in hospital staffing: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the house of delegates of the American Medical Association 
urge the medical licensing boards of the States to use means afforded them by 
statute and by regulation in an effort to utilize the services of these physicians 
in any aren where a need exists: and be it further 

“Resolved, That the house of delegates of the American Medical Association 
at the 1961 clinical session in Denver, Colo., encourage any constrnetive efforts 
which will result in a solution of this problem.” : 
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In our opinion, the American Medical Association is exerting positive and 
effective leadership in attempting to solve the problems created by the tyranni- 
cal usurpation of the Cuban physicians’ right to freely and professionally serve 
the medical needs of the Cuban people. Within the framework of our States’ 
laws, we are doing our very best to see that our fellow physicians from Cuba 
are afforded an opportunity to continue the practice of their profession in the 
United States until such time as freedom is once again restored to the Cuban 
people and these physicians may return to their own country to once again 
serve their own people. 

If there is any further information about our program with respect to the 
problems of foreign physician refugees and escapees that might be of interest 
or assistance to your committee, do not hestitate to call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. L. BLrastncaME, M.D. 





THE INSTITUTE OF MODERN LANGUAGES, INC., 
Washington, D.C., December 6, 1961. 
U.S. SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES, 
Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Attention: Mr. C. E. Johnson 


Last April a group of linguists from the Institute of Modern Languages of 
Washington, D.C., set up a pilot project in Miami, Fla., to prove the validity of 
3-week intensive courses in the English language as a basis for the rehabilita- 
tion and relocation of Cuban refugees. 

From a pedagogical standpoint, the project was successful, but at the same 
time, the inability of the institute to support a permanent and widespread opera- 
tion left the vast majority of interested Cuban refugees without the opportunity 
for urgently needed training in these special courses. 

The Cuban Refugee Center lent its moral support to that project. However, 
the lack of governmental material support constituted, in my humble opinion, 
the unsurpassable stumbling block to the solution of a chaotic and demoraliz- 
ing problem. 

If, in your judgment, I may be of any assistance in current hearings I would 
be honored to make my contribution. 

Respectfully, 
Marcet X. Rocca, Director. 


[From the Miami News, Apr. 6, 1961] 
Rerucees Get Speepy Know-How 
(By Haines Colbert) 


In a firm, confident tone, Toly Pumarejo, 45-year-old former Havana house- 
maid, said today in English: 

“Yes, I am Cuban.” 

This came after several false starts. 

The first time the question was asked, she replied in Spanish, “Si.” 

Miss Pumarejo progressed to, “I are a Cuban,” and then answered correctly. 

“Very good,” said Marcel Rocca, director of the Institute of Modern Languages, 
in Washington. 

LIGHT 


“Thank you,” said Miss Pumarejo, her face lighting up with a broad smile. 

“That really is very good,” observed Rocca, who is conducting a crash program 
to teach English in 3 weeks to 30 Cuban refugees in Miami. 

“When we had the first class on Tuesday, she didn’t know a word of English 
She didn’t even know, ‘Hello’ and ‘Good morning’ which most of the Cubans here 
have picked up.” 

Rocca, 32, who speaks Japanese, Chinese, Spanish and Harvard-English, is 
conducting the school at his own expense in a vacant store at 255 University 
Drive, Coral Gables. 

IDEA SELLING 


His purpose is to convince the International Refugee Committee, which balked 
at financing the study of English for the thousands of Cuban refugees in the 
Miami area that he can impart a working knowledge of the language quickly 
and inexpensively. 


sa 
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“We asked the refugee committee in Miami to select a test group for us,” 
Rocca explained. “We want to prove we can teach English to anyone, s0 we 
took a cross section of the Cubans. 

“There are doctors, taxi drivers, housewives, lawyers, laborers, university 
graduates, and people who didn’t finish grade school. We have young and old, 
and of both sexes.” 

The school opened Tuesday in space donated by Sol Rovin, Coral Gables con- 
tractor, and will end April 24. 

“The course normally requires 6 weeks,’ Rocca explained, “but we have cut 
it to 3 to reduce the expense for the refugee committee if it decides to finance 
the program for additional Cubans. 


FRAMEW ORK 


“After 3 weeks these people should have a framework on which they can 
build a good knowledge of English.” 

The students spend 4 hours daily in class and are handed large doses of 
homework. Failure to attend one class, Rocca said, would put a student so far 
behind he never could catch up. 

Rocca explained that the institute technique depends upon teaching the basic 
sound of English—the stress pattern which gives it its familiar rhythm—rather 
than on teaching vocabulary. 

“Stress, or emphasis, is given a rating,” Rocca said. “The least stressed 
words are valued at 1; medium stressed at 2, and the heaviest stressed at 3. 


ENGLISH 2-3-1 


“On that basis, a simple declarative sentence in English has a 2-3-1 pattern. 
If you say ‘I go to the store,’ you put intermediate stress (2) on the ‘I’; heavy 
stress (3) on ‘go,’ and trail off to 1 on ‘store.’ 

“The stress patterns are what make a language sound as it does, and once you 
have the sound you are well on the way to learning the language. The words 
may be picked up as you go along.” 


JUVENILE AND DOMESTIC RELATIONS Court 
IN AND For IDADE County, FLA., 
Miami, Fla.. December 12, 1961. 
Mr. JOHNSON, 
Attorney for Subcommittce on Cuban Situation, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Jonnson: It was my fear, as reflected in the newspapers down 
in Miami, that due to certain testimonies that you might have thought there was 
an increase of delinquency in Dade County amongst the Cuban children. 

I would like to go on record that I have had but two children in court from the 
vast number of the Cuban refugee children. One of these two was a carryover 
from Cuba. While living with his parents in Cuba he developed a habit of light- 
ing fires. When he reached this country, and the father had not accepted this 
fact, this boy made the mistake one day of setting fire to the bed on which his 
father was taking a nap. This proved to the father that there was a need for 
some psychiatric investigation. 

The other case was an auto theft in which one Cuban boy and two American 
boys were involved, which has handled through channels. 

It has been my observation that the family unit is a close one amongst the 
Cubans and that there is a great deal of affection and dependency between the 
Cuban children and their parents. With a strong family unit and respect for 
the parents I see no possibility of a tremendous rise in delinquency in Dade 
County. If there is, I feel that we would ourselves have been responsible to 
some extent by our behavior toward these unfortunate people. 

I hypothesize that if Florida were a separate country and had been taken over 
by the same type of individual who has taken over Cuba and was living with us, 
we who were fortunate enough to be able to escape to a neighboring State would 
feel some mental strength in staying together as much as possible. I have no 
doubt that when self-reliance comes there will be a great deal of relocation, the 
first reaction being one to band together for friendship and understanding. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ben J. Siepparp, M.D., Judge. 
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[From the Miami News, Dec. 10, 1961] 


THEY Don’t Deserve Tuese INSULTS 


There are all kinds of Cuban refugees. 

A few of them are old cronies of Fulgencio Batista, and their purses were 
pleasantly swollen by the most miserable practices of commerce and trade. 
When Castro started down the mountain, these people left Cuba and took their 
soiled treasures with them. 

Some of the refugees were soldiers and politicians of the Batista regime, and 
they had good reason to believe their necks were safer outside Cuba than inside 
it. So they left. 

THOSE CAUGHT IN TYRANNY 


There were some pure hoodlums and professional gamblers who ran for the 
nearest exit. Castro closed the gambling halls. 

But by far the most common species of Cuban refugee was the man caught 
up in tyranny, the man who suddenly learned that nothing really had changed 
in the leaving of Batista and the coming of Castro, that if anything life had 
grown darker and the prospect for human freedom and opportunity more bleak. 

These were the university professors who no longer could speak freely in their 
own lectures, the doctors and the lawyers, the farmers, union leaders, the shop 
owners and, in the past year, the very poor whose only way out was a pitifully 
small boat or raft, pushed off from a remote Cuban shore. 

These refugees, the most common species, left their homes and whatever was 
in them, and fled. They sought the nearest piece of free soil, and that was 
Miami and its sister communities. They landed around here with no money, 
few clothes, and in a state of shock. These people represent most of the almost 
80,000 Cuban refugees in our community today. Many of them welcomed Fidel 
Castro as the prospect of new and modern ways in Cuba. Some of them fought 
alongside Castro. All of them became disillusioned. Most of them were not 
political, however, but merely middle-class people with the ordinary dreams of 
people anywhere. 

BUNDLE OF PAP ON TELEVISION 


And it was this large element among the refugees who got insulted quite 
severely last week, twice. 

First, there was a bundle of pap fed over a local television presentation which 
Was advertised as a “documentary.” The story was heavily spiced by accounts 
of prostitution and dope trading by the Cubans, and you might have flipped off 
the switch on the TV set with the idea that these are the elementary industries 
of the Cuban refugees. 

Then there was a hearing in Washington, and among others, W. R. Culbreath, 
a judge in juvenile court, testified that crime involving Cuban refugees was in- 
creasing “at an alarming rate.” The judge mentioned sex crimes, shoplifting, 
auto thefts and delinquency among Cuban youths. 


JUVENILE CRIME DOWN, NOT UP 


It is not easy to say the police records recommended the judge's testimony 
fs a gospel report. The Miami Police Department, in its Juvenile Bureau, for 
instance, does not catalog crimes by nationality. It does not report the crime 
as being achieved by a Cuban youth, a boy of Swedish descent from Coral Gables 
or anything like that. 

If, however, you take the sum of cases reported and handled by the Juvenile 
Bureau of the City of Miami Police Department, you find that juvenile crime 
is down, not up, despite the fact the population has increased and there are now 
almost 80,000 Cuban refugees among us. The total number of cases from Janu- 
ary through November 1960 was 2.773. The total number of cases from Janu- 
ary through November, 1961, was 2,751. This is not exactly zooming crime at 
at alarming rate. 

Tom Kelly, the sheriff, reports: “There is nothing in our records to indicate 
the Cubans are not a law-abiding people.” 

As the sheriff and others involved in this business say, the Cubans, in a differ- 
ent culture and under great personal stress, have behaved with much merit. 
Sure, there are a few gangsters and bad people among them, but our own county 
jailis well populated with U.S. citizens. 
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PROBLEMS DEMAND SOME PATIENCE 


This business of making general statements and insulting a large community 
of people with these general statements is at least unintelligent. 

The business is more ugly when you consider that these Cuban refugees are 
victims of a tyranny we oppose around the world, and when you consider the com- 
munity has handled the inevitable problems with some sense and some patience, 
but a newspaper reader out in Nebraska would certainly get a different idea 
after the baloney which was sliced both here and in Washington this past week. 


Bit Baages, Hditor. 





STATEMENT BY AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR EMIGRES IN THE PROFESSIONS, INC., TO 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES STUDYING PROBLEMS OF 
CUBAN REFUGEES IN FLORIDA 


The American Council for Emigres in the Professions, Inc., staffed by multi- 
lingual specialists, is a nonprofit, nonsectarian agency which specializes in 
counseling and placement services limited to academically trained refugees. 
Founded in 1945 by a group of far-seeing educators and supported by voluntary 
contributions from individuals and foundations, ACEP has sought from its be- 
ginning to salvage the talents of refugee scholars, to channel those talents which 
fortune has granted our country into specific areas of need in American culture, 
and to assist those whose talents cannot directly be fitted into American needs 
into new areas which can best utilize their previous education and experience 
so that they can work at the highest level of their potential. 

Within the last year and a half, approximately 1,000 highly educated Cuban 
professionals have registered with us in New York at our office, 1150 Avenue 
of the Americas. Since May 1, 1961, there has been a sharp increase in the 
numbers of Cuban applicants coming to ACEP from Florida. Many are heads 
of families who have left their wives and children in Florida for a few days 
und out of desperation have come to us to seek work, although not necessarily 
to resettle in New York. 

Because of this heavy increase of Cuban registration and our successful efforts 
in resettling many of the Cuban professionals in various parts of the country, 
we believe that our experience and problems we are presently encountering will 
be of particular interest to the Senate Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees 
on studying the Cuban refugee crisis in Florida. 


I. ACEP REGISTRATION 


Heavy ACEP registration of Cuban engineers, architects, lawyers, teachers, 
economists, dentists, scientists, students with interrupted training, diplomats, 
accountants, etc., indicates two things: First, Cuba has lost a large percentage 
of its highly trained and skilled manpower; and second, after Miami, New York 
is fast becoming a place of second refuge. 

Within the last 6 months, since May 1, 1961, not only has our total registra- 
tion doubled with 850 new applicants registering as contrasted with 764 during 
the previous 12-month period, but the numbers of Cubans have jumped from 175 
during our last fiscal year to 540 who registered personally with us in New York 
between May 1 and November 1, 1961—a 400-percent increase. The continuing 
upward trend in our registration of Cuban refugees particularly (who now are 
coming to us at the rate of 160 per month) indicates a shift from Florida to 
New York which has significant national implications. 

Unlike the earlier Cuban refugees who came to us in October, November, and 
December of 1960 directly from Cuba, all of our Cuban arrivals at ACEP in 
the last several months were originally registered in the Miami Refugee Center. 
Interestingly enough, our records also show that whereas our earlier Cuban 
applicants came to us from Miami after an extended stay of 7 to 9 months, the 
recent arrivals are coming after only a brief stay of a few weeks or a month. 

Like all our applicants, the Cuban refugee professionals come to us by direct 
referral, either from relatives or friends whom we have successfully placed, 
or in large part from government and private denominational agencies dealing 
with refugees. 
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Il. RESETTLEMENT THROUGH CREATIVE PROGRAMING 


Our special Cuban emergency program is helping many of these Cuban refugees 
resettle with their families in various parts of the United States where through 
our contacts with colleges, universities, and industry and research we have 
been successful in helping to meet acute shortages of trained personnel. In- 
cluded in the special emergency program, which was made possible with a few 
small grants from private sources, are such special services as— 

(1) Interpretation and evaluation of professional credentials ; 

(2) Private English speed tutoring with volunteer teachers on an individ- 
ual basis ; 

(3) Interim bread-and-butter jobs; 

(4) Creation of job opportunities through contacts with professional 
groups ; and 

(5) Counseling of Cuban applicants into special retraining in their or 
related professions; i.e., college teaching, library service, social sciences, 
and language teaching. 

A full description of the Cuban program is contained in our annual report. 
Here follows an excerpt from this report : 

“Refugee Cuban professionals began to register with us in December 1960. 
In January, Mr. Tracy Voorhees, at that time President Eisenhower’s personal 
representative for the Cuban refugee emergency, asked our executive director, 
Dr. Else Staudinger, to participate with a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences in making a brief survey of the Miami situation to determine what 
professions were represented among the Cuban refugees and what their 
special needs were. The findings indicated that besides the many Cuban med- 
ical doctors who had fled to Miami, the largest professional groups were lawyers, 
teachers, engineers, architects, economists, and diplomats. This proved to be an 
accurate preview of what ACEP almost immediately began to experience in 
its registration of Cuban professionals in New York. The numbers registering 
increased steadily so that by April 30, 1961, a total of 226 Cuban professionals 
had reported in person at our office. Many more were applying to us by mail 
through the various Cuban professional groups in the Miami area, such as 
veterinarians, dentists, and particularly lawyers from the Havana Bar in Exile. 
Since the unsuccessful return to Cuba in March there has been a marked in- 
crease of Cuban students seeking our guidance and placement services, chiefly. 
in ere hope that we can help them to complete their interrupted professional 
training. 

“We were beset with many problems, not the least of which was the economic 
lull early in 1961 that made placements particularly difficult. Many of our 
Cuban applicants could not speak English and were in immediate need of earn- 
ing their living; many others had fled without any proof of academic records— 
a situation which necessitated extensive interviews by our various staff mem- 
bers and extremely careful followup on references. 

“To meet these difficult problems, we quickly inaugurated the following four- 
point program: (1) For the accurate evaluation and interpretation of academic 
credentials, we hired an additional staff interpreter—a former Cuban diplo- 
mat, himself a refugee—and established direct contact with the director of 
the Miami University in Exile to facilitate proof of academic records; (2) to 
overcome the employment difficulty, our bread-and-butter placement service 
was extended by hiring an additional placement worker to help locate tem- 
porary jobs for maintenance until appropriate professional placement could be 
made; (3) our professional placement efforts were broadened by reaching out 
to the various professional organizations such as the National and State 
societies of professional engineers, the American Bar Association, etc., and by 
a special alert mailed to 720 colleges throughout the country in behalf of 
Cuban professors and teachers; (4) to help with the language difficulty, Eng- 
lish tutoring was provided on an individual basis with volunteer teachers 
assigned for day and evening sessions of 2 hours each, twice a week. In 
addition, upon our suggestion, a special class for our Cuban professionals 
was organized by the board of education which meets three nights a week. 
mh class started in March and will go through the summer session ending 
m uly. 

“An initial grant of $5,000 from the Rockefeller Bros. Fund for our Cuban 
program (given in addition to the fund’s regular support of our general 
services) made it possible to take the first emergency steps in aid of the 
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Cuban refugees. I am happy to report that we were able to place a con- 
siderable number of Cuban engineers and architects in leading firms in the 
metropolitan area, several teachers of languages and of mathematics in out- 
of-town colleges, and to help a great many Cubans with the English language 
and immediate bread-and-butter jobs. With the invaluable help of our law 
advisory committee of several prominent American lawyers and the American 
Bar Association committee, we are now opening up new opportunities for 
Cuban lawyers in claims departments of insurance companies where their 
knowledge of Spanish and their legal training are in demand.” 


Ill, PLACEMENTS 


From our experience, there is little hesitation among the refugee Cuban 
applicants who come to our office in New York to go to any part of the 
United States as long as they will have an opportunity to work in their own 
or related field of competence. Thus, for example we have been successful 
in placing an instructor of Spanish and music at a college in Maine, another as 
an assistant professor of languages in New Jersey, a mathematics professor in 
upper New York, a chemistry instructor in Mississippi, a chemical engineer in 
New Jersey, an electrical engineer in Philadelphia, and a professor of Spanish in 
New Orleans. In other words, from our experience, where a person is care- 
fully counseled and his trained talents are understood, climate and geographic 
dislocation have not been problems. 

Of the 195 professional placements made during our last fiscal year ending 
May 1, 1961, several were Cubans placed in professional jobs, Of the 187 pro- 
fessional placements made in the following 6-month period (May 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1961), 104 were for Cuban refugees. The largest number of Cuban 
professionals placed were lawyers and accountants, with the accountants mostly 
placed in their own field of banking and accountancy and lawyers placed in 
related work such as claims adjustors and investigators with insurance com- 
panies. It is important to note that our placement records include only 
direct placements made by our staff members for applicants and do not reflect 
almost twice the number of placements made indirectly by the applicants 
themselves as a result of our counseling and guidance. 


IV. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Special problems which we have encountered and which we believe have pre- 
vented more extensive resettlement of Cuban refugee intellectuals and utiliza- 
tion of their trained talents in our communities have been due largely to language 
difficulties, licensing regulations, resistance within various professional and 
government groups on both the national and local level; pressure tensions for 
quick placement which demands more professional staff and hence more funds 
for skilled counseling and placement of Cuban professionals and the student 
“professional to be.” In the main, all the problems can be solved with adequate 
budgetary provisions. 

Vv. RECOMMENDATIONS 


These Cuban problems we know have been of great and immediate concern 
to all of us involved in Cuban resettlement. In addition to the obvious budg- 
etary recommendations that can swiftly ease provisions for extending special 
opportunities for language learning, refresher courses for American methods and 
licensing additional staff to meet the pressures of immediate placement, we 
should also like to stress two specific areas of urgent need : 

(1) Creating a more adequate climate of receptivity among potential 
employers throughout the country ; and 
(2) The special and immediate needs of Cuban students who, if not im- 
mediately helped, will be a lost generation of Latin American culture. 
In the matter of creating a climate of receptivity, ACEP has found that although 
there have been several professional societies, including the National and State 
engineering societies and the American Bar Association, there are many pro- 
fessional groups, like the dentists and the veterinarians, for example, which 
have continued to be very restrictive in providing opportunities for their foreign 
trained colleagues in their professions and have not as yet developed new ways 
of handling emigree professionals. Even the U.S. Government which, because 
of our growing interest in Latin America, needs the experience of former 
Cuban Government officials and diplomats, in the main have restrictive pro- 
visions about hiring noncitizens. 
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ACEP would welcome a fresh approach to some of the regulations which 
prevent professional men and women from practicing their chosen professions. 
It is, of course, a prerogative of the professional society and the government to 
establish their standards of excellence and acceptability. On this point of 
professional acceptability, however, we would recommend that these groups 
explore the possibility of updating their recognition of foreign training as to 
that which is or which is not equivalent to American standards and training. 
It would be highly desirable to have equivalency tests established similar to: 
those used by the American Medical Association in order to determine the mer-. 
its of the foreign credentials. 

On the matter of citizenship, we are keenly aware of the strong need for 
careful screening and hiring of security personnel. However, it may be de- 
sirable to have a fresh look at present nonsecurity job openings in many cities 
throughout the United States that, despite the crying need for training personnel 
such as engineers, social workers, etc., continue to go unfilled. A community 
audit of such jobs in local communities of industrial and civil shortages may 
perhaps result in the utilization of immediately available refugee talent that is 
presently being wasted. 

In the temporary absence due to illness of Dr. Else Staudinger, our executive 
director and one of the original founders of ACKP, I have been asked to submit 
the above statement which we hope may prove helpful to the committee in its 
worthy efforts to speed the integration of Cuban refugees whose belief in 
democracy is daily strengthened or weakened by their personal experience with. 
our hospitality as American citizens. 

WESLEY J. HENNESSY. 


*, 
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Special Bulletin 


Senate Hearings on Cuban Refugees 


On December 3rd and December 4th the United States Senate Subcommittee on Refugees 
and Escapees conducted hearings on the problem of Cuban refugees. Senator Hart, in 
opening the hearings, stated: 


"The purpose of the hearings today and tomorrow is to review 
the progress of resettlement and the general developments over the 
past year, and we want to inquire into the current dimensions of 
the refugee program, and we want, if possible, to determine the 
adequacy of the Federal program in terms of present needs." 


He referred to the hearings held in this Subcommittee last December. He stated 
that at that time their findings included some eleven recommendations for the Federal 
program of assistance administered by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
He stated: 

“ . e « To @ very great extent HEW has acted favorably on these 
recommendations. As a result of the cooperative efforts between the 
Federal Government and the participating volunteer agencies, a much more 
solid and energetic program has evolved over the past year. 


"I think a very particular note is the progress that is being made 
in the voluntary resettlement of Cubans from Miami, Dade County, in 
Florida, to other areas of this country. There is no doubt but that a 
vigorous resettlement program, a program which is consistent with this 
country's democratic and humanitarian tradition, is the very best vehicle 
to provide the Cubans with effective asylum, and with the opportunity to 
live YreuSonably normal and productive lives uritil conditions permit their 
return to their own home land and for those who wish to remain here to 
elect American citizenship. ea 


"Over this last year the resettlement rate has increased from about 
LOO persons a week to over a thousand persons a week." 


Personal witnesses at the December 3rd hearings included John H. Crimmins, Direc- 
tor, Office of Caribbean and Mexican Affairs, Department of State, and Robert M. Ball, 
Commissioner of Social Security, accompanied by Antonio A. Micocci, Staff Adviser, 
Cuban Refugee Program. 


Testimony of John H. Crimmins, Department of State 


Mr. Crimmins addressed himself to the possibility of the resumption of commercial 
air traffic between Havana and Miami in connection with the movement of refugees. He 
pointed out that U. S. civil aircraft operation had been prohibited on October 23; 
that on November 27th the-order-was cantelled, but notice had-been issued by the 
Federal Aviation Agency that there were elements of uncertainty which could present 
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hazards to flight operations in the Havana flight region. Mr. Crimmins noted "that 
these uncertainties to flight operations” and that civil aircraft is utilizing Cuban 
air space on their own responsibility could present hazards. The Castro Government, 
however, has removed all restrictions on international flights and its own domestic 
flights. 


Mr. Crimmins stated that a total of approximately 400,000 visa waivers have been 
issued and he expressed the opinion that if flights were resumed, the number of per- 
sons desiring to leave Cuba might increase even above what had existed before. 


Mr. Crimmins then discussed the fact that the Department of State has been in 
favor of resettlement of refugees throughout Latin America. That various measures 
designed to encourage this activity on the part of Latin American governments have 
been undertaken, particularly by the exile community. The question was then discussed 
as to whether the Organization of American States or a private Latin American Committee 
related to the Organization of American States might take an active role in this field. 
If such a Committee were set up, it would have to include representatives from Latin 
America. It might include individuals and government representatives. 


Mr. Crimmins said that, according to present estimates, there are between 25,000 
and 30,000 Cuban refugees outside of the United States, the great bulk of these being 
in Latin America. He said that both Venezuela and Mexico have a substantial exile 
colony, and that the United States is authorized wder the terms of Public Law 87-510 
to contribute towards their support. He expressed his belief that there is a consid~- 
erable desire on the part of Cubans in exile communities abroad to come to the United 
States. "I think this is perhaps natural in light of the fact that the great bulk of 
the refugees are in the United States, and the question of rewmiting families or 
friends plays, of course, an important part in this sentiment.” 


Testimony of Robert M. Ball, DHEW 


The next witness was Robert M. Ball, Commissioner of Social Security. He was 
accompanied by Antonio A. Micocci, Staff Adviser, Cuban Refugee Program, and Roy L. 
Wynkoop, Executive Officer, Social Security Administration. 


Mr. Ball said that the basic circumstances of Cuban refugees is that they are 
destitute when they arrive, bave a wide variety of occupational skills end experience, 
but have little or no opportunity to put these to use in the Miami area. Therefore, 
the major emphasis of the program is to be for the resettlement of refugees to homes 
and jobs elsewhere. 50,000 out of the 150,000 who have come to the United States have 
been resettled. 


He said that the Federal Government had been financing the program as follows: 
a Presidential allocation of $5 million from Mutual Security Funds were available in 
1961; in 1962 $38.5 million was made available through the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961; and funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1963 pursuant to Public Law 87-510 
amounted to $70,110,000. 


He further reported that by the end of 1961 the Refugee Center in Miami had regis- 
tered about 78,000, while so far this year 76,000 additional have been registered. In 
1961 a little over 16,000 were resettled, while through November of this year 35,000 
were resettled, making a total of 51,000. He pointed out that in 1961 one refugee was 
resettled for every four registered, while in 1962 one was resettled for every two 
registered. In October over 1,000 refugees were being resettled a week. They have 
been resettled in 1,067 communities in 49 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. Since the flights stopped on October 23, registrations at the Center have been 
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about 200 a week, although actual entries have been about 100 a week. Resettlement 
dropped from a thousand a week to seven hundred. 


In reference to Public Assistance - Of the 150,000 Cuban refugees in the United 
States, 60,000 are now receiving such assistance "most of these, of course, because 
they have not yet been resettled from the Miami area." He noted that "a very tiny 
percentage of the Cuban refugees who have been moved from Miani ever have to go back 
on assistance in their new location = Out of the 50,000 who have been resettled 650 
currently are on assistance. Whereas around 60% of those who are still in Miami are 
receiving assistance," 


During the past year, in connection with public assistance, two new steps were 
taken - the granting of a transition allowance and secondly, an increase in attention 
to eligibility. Transition allowance is $60 for an individual refugee and $100 for a 
family group. This gives the refugee a sense of security coming into a new community 
and relieves the receiving community of part of the financial burden at the initial 
state of settlement. Financial assistance cases are now being reinterviewed. 


There has been a change in resettlement policy in that, unlike formerly, it is 
vucerstood that the sponsors will make every effort to help refugees become finan- 
cially self-supporting, but if this does not happen in a reasonable time, the refugee 
may receive public assistance in the new location. Formerly, such assistance was only 
available when there had been a breakdown in the resettlement plan. Another change 
has been the granting of assistance tc refugees from Cuba even though not actual Cuban 
nationals. This affects a small numer of persons, however. He then described the 
many activities that were being carried on to stimulate interest in Cuban refugee re- 
settlement. 


Mr. Ball pointed out that "there is no particular advantage or reason to press 
resettlement of certain persons = the elderly or the unemployable - even if no more 
refugees arrive in Miami, there is still a serious situation there that has to be 
dealt with. 


In connection with education and vocational training, there are at the present 
time 19,000 Cuban refugee children in Dade Couuty public schools from Grade 1 through 
12. He pointed out that it costs approximately 20% more to provide instruction for 
refugee children than American children. Also thousands of adults are in public 
schools learning English with funds provided by the Federal Government. Others are 
receiving vocational training. Special courses in English and refresher courses are 
being given for professionals such as doctors and lawyers in Miami. There has been 
success in placing doctors, but this is not matched by the placement of dentists, 
lawyers, etc. The government has continued loans to Cuban refugee students. 3,471 
loans have been made to a total of 1,617 students attending 230 institutions in 39 
states. Some repayment has already been made. 


Mr. Ball spoke of the emphasis that is being put on teaching English to the refu- 
gees so that they can make an adjustment easily in communities whether or not there 
are Cuban populations already there. He gave an example of Kansas City, where of the 
35 sponsors of 35 families not one was Cuban. Senator Hart commented on the wonderful 
job that was being done by Kansas City. 


Mr. Ball stated that there was no noticeable return to Miami at the time of the 
crisis, and that is possibly due to the fact that they have been guaranteed their 
trarsportation back to Miami in case there is a change in Cuba and they can return. 


There is value in retraining so that a person can be used in a related field. 
For example, Mr. Ball stated that we have actually trained 470 lawyers in specifically 
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legally related jobs and of that number 200 have been placed. In the case of the 
doctors, 900 have been trained and 825 have been placed in medical jobs, principally 
in institutions, working under the supervision of American doctors. Mr. Ball also 
said a number were employed in the Social Security Administration. Some are working 
as heads of departments in large medical institutions. Questioned on Cuban refugees 
in the Armed Services, Mr. Micocci said he understood that over 1,000 had been taken 
in. 


There was then discussion of the problems that arise because of the requirements 
of intention of citizenship or citizenship for securing many licenses, and it was 
suggested that legislation permitting adjustment of status would be valuable in meet- 
ing this problem. However, it was pointed out that this will not solve the entire 
problem. 


Health and Medical - The Federal Government, through the Public Health Service, 
participates in the cost of furnishing health services to Cuban refugees in the Miami 
area. Also the Dade County Health Department operates a health clinic at the Refugee 
Center. The Federal Government also participates in health services in the 640 cases 
who have been resettled and are on public assistance. 


In reference to the unaccompanied children - Mr. Ball said there are about 13,000 
unaccompanied children who have come to the United States. Foster care has been pro- 
vided and financed by the Federal Government for a little under 8,000 children. About 
half of these children have been reunited with parents or close relatives in the 
United States. At present there are about 4,000 children in foster homes or under 
good care. Boys outnumber girls two to one and two out of three are 13 years of age 
up to 19. One-third of these children are being cared for in the Miami area. The 
rest are scattered among 116 communities in 41 states. 


Questioned about crime or police records of Cuban refugees, Mr. Micocci replied 
that there have been no complaints. He stated, “These are just the sweetest, most law 
abiding people you ever bumped into, so there is no problem on that score." 


Senator Hart then questioned the use of these refugees in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress Program. It was pointed out that the United States could not provide transporta- 
tion costs for resettlement outside of the United States. Senator Hart suggested that 
it might be advisable to have this changed. It was further pointed out by Mr. Micocci 
that if they were resettled in other countries, some special provision should be made 
so that if the resettlement failed, the person could come back into this country. 


Testimony of Robert K. High, Mayor of Miami 


Mr. High spoke of the participation of the Cubans in the civic life. He said that 
over 20,000 Cuban refugees have contributed to the United Fumd. He stated that there 
are about 21,500 Cuban children in school and some 8,500 adults attend night classes, 
particularly English classes. This has put a great strain on the Miami schools. He 
noted the advantege of the fact that not only are the Cuban children becoming bi- 
lingual, but also the Miami children, 


He said the total number of persons registered in the Cuban Refugee Center through 
the month of October, 1962 is 154,571, the number resettled 50,601. 2,017 of these 
were resettled by plane flights out of Miami. He spoke of the strain on the facilities 
of the city. He spoke, however, of the fact that a number of refugees have initiated 
new businesses. About 2,000 occupational licenses have been issued by the City of 
Miami alone. Questioned as to whether the cultural differences have given rise to 
community tensions, he said, "I am very heartened by the attitude the community has 
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taken." He then stated that these people with talent and industry have been an asset. 
He said there has been a considerable easing of tension during the past year. The 
main problem that remains is the fact that there are not jobs. 


Statement of Richard Saltzman, Washington Representative 
of the International Rescue Committee 


He said that IRC had 35,000 in their caseload in Miami and 20,000 in their New 
York City caseload. The average family size in the New York area is 2.1. Their study 
showed that in 1961 60% of the people were blue-and-white-collar workers, 15% profes- 
sional and 5% students. In 1962 professionals decreased slightly, but the student 
population increased from 5 to 18%. A study of 750 visa waiver applications in Sep- 
tember 1962 showed 35% manual labor, 27% white collar, 16% professional, 3% farmers 
and 19% students. 


He also said that it was important that some way be worked out to give assistance 
to Cubans outside of the United States, the situation being particularly acute in 
Spain where there are 10,000 Cuban refugees. These live under truly miserable condi- 
tions. He also spoke of the need of joint humanitarian Hemisphere action on a citizen 
level, pointing out that there are 1,000 Cubans in Jamaica, roughly 8,000 in Mexico 
City and 7,000 in Caracas. He emphasized the use of qualified professionals in rela- 
tion to the Alliance for Progress. 


He brought up the problem of the some 50,000 Chinese Cuhans in Havana who were 
there before Castro came to power and the need for special help for them. He also 
thought that help should be available for Cubans who came to the United States not 
through the Miami Center, pointing out a concentration in New York City. 


He spoke of the excellent relations of the agencies with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


Statements Introduced in the Record 


Statement of James P. Rice, Executive Director 
of United Hias Service 


Mr. Rice praised the INS and the State Department "for their sensitive handling 
of the waiver procedure" and the Department of Health, Education and Welfare for their 
concern about the welfare of Cuban refugees. 


He said that the United Hias Service has registered 3,313 persons at the Cuban 
Refugee Center, of whom 2,228 were resettled out of Mismi. Refugees have been re- 
settled in 79 communities in 27 states plus Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. 
"Their adjustment by and large has been good." He pointed out that many of their 
clients were refugees for the second or third time or were the children of refugees, 
He spoke of the heart-warming cooperation of the Jewish communities throughout the 
United States. 


In respect to unaccompanied Cuban children, agencies have assumed responsibility. 
However, this program involves many problems. He said children have been sent to 
homes of relatives to 40 different communities in 21 states, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico. The homes were checked and supervised by social agencies, but the 
costs were absorbed by relatives or the local private agency. Also under the re- 
imbursal foster care program, they sent children to 22 cities in 16 states. He spoke 
of the outstanding cooperation of child care agencies and said that they have made 
consistent efforts to expedite the arrival from Cuba of the parents of these children. 
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As of December 1, 1962, 239 children will have been reunited with their parents in the 
United States. Many other parents still in Cuba have visa waivers. 


Statement of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. McCarthy, 
Assistant Executive Director of Catholic Relief Services, N.C.W.C. 


Msgr. McCarthy expressed warm appreciation to the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare for their acceptance of recommendations made in April 1962 by the four 
voluntary agencies. He said that resettlement had tripled in the past year. He said 
the one remaining obstacle to the solution of the Dade County problem is "the absence 
of more active participation of the American people in general in providing resettle- 
ment opportunities for Cuban refugees." 


He then spoke of the problem of Cubans who entered the United States at New 
Orleans and other places. He said it would be advantageous to revise eligibility 
requirements so that these Cuban refugees could obtain Federal Government assistance 
at their present locations. 


On December 4th the hearings continued with Senator Philip A. Hart, Chairman of 
the Committee, presiding. Also present, as on the previous day, were Curtis E. 
Johnson, Staff Director, and Dale DeHaan, Research Consultant. The hearing was 
devoted to the successful experience with resettlement in Grand Rapids, Michigan and 
Kansas City, Missouri. In the first case this was done largely through the efforts 
of the Christian Reformed Church, and in the other on a community-wide basis under a 
Committee made up of representatives of many groups. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The first witness was The Reverend Marvin Baarman, Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions, Christian Reformed Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan. He de- 
scribed in detail their procedure in connection with the resettlement of 67 Cuban 
refugees, representing 21 families, on May 29, 1962. One week later 75% were employed 
and within two weeks all were employed who were employable. None returned to Miami. 
He said that about 1/kth are employed according to their own profession or vocation. 


He said they were settled in close proximity to one another, so that they could 
help each other and prevent loneliness. A Memorial Day picnic was arranged; hospital- 
ity offers were so great that there were more than could be accepted; birthday parties 
were arranged for the Cuban children by neighborhood children. There have been no 
incidents marring the good relationships between residents and the resettled Cubans. 
English classes were started immediately. Also provision was made for any emergency 
and constant contact was maintained with the Cuban refugee family. 


The experience was so satisfactory that ten additional families have come in 
since that time and ten more are expected. Two people from the Church are devoting 
full time to the progran. 


Before initiating the program the Church took the matter up with the City Govern- 
ment(so that there would be official cooperation), the labor unions, the manufacturers 
and the Department of Labor. Also there was radio and television pre-arrival publicity. 


Individual churches were asked to sponsor one family, which they were told meant 
providing a completely furnished house or apartment, payment of rent for at least two 
months and the promise that there would be planning for employment prior to arrival. 
Each church was supplied with detailed information as to the particular Cuban family 
that was coming to them. 
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Rev. Baarmen expressed his opinion that it is very much better to bring in a group 
of Cubans at a time than individual families so they do not feel isolated. He said 
that most of them had practically no acquaintance with the English language when they 
arrived. He spoke about the importance of resettlement, pointing out the deteriorating 
effect of remaining on the dole as was necessary in Dade County. He believed that the 
younger families with children are the ones most eager to resettle. Persons still 
waiting for relatives to arrive from Cuba so as to unite the families are less apt to 
be interested. 


Rev. Baarman brought with him Dr. Carlos Cortina and Jose Tagle. Dr. Cortina 
described the conditions that led to his fleeing from Cuba. He expressed the belief 
that people were allowed to leave Cuba because of the fact that 25 American dollars 
became available for each one that left; all their belongings were confiscated and 
thirdly the fact that these people who were leaving would be unlikely to become 
Communists. 


He then discussed conditions in Miami and said that it was particularly difficult 
for a professional person in Miami in that people were loathe to let them do the less 
skilled jobs that were available. He said further that there were types of people who 
just could not resettle psychologically because they had just one thing on their mind 
end that was their hope for the future of Cuba. However, families with children had a 
different problem and were more interested in resettlement. 


Mr. Tagle had been a teacher and a school superintendent. He, too, described the 
situation that led to his fleeing in considerable detail. He said that when he got to 
Miami he remained there in the hope of bringing out other relatives. He said that 
waiver facilities are more easily available in Miami and also the facilities for send- 
ing money orders to Cuba. 


He gave the highest praise to the treatment that they received both by the 
community and on the job, etc., in Grand Rapids. 


The next witness was Mr. Walter Johnson, Chief of Police and representative of 
the Human Relations Bureau of Grand Rapids, Mich. He stated, "None of these almost 
80 some refugees have ever been involved with our police agency." He further stated 
that "to my knowledge the advent of this group of people has not imposed the slightest 
burden on any of our relief agencies." He also pointed out that they were repaying 
loans that had been advanced to them; that they had gotten into the main stream of the 
economic life; that they were buying automobiles, etc. He commented on their "willing- 
ness to subscribe to our regulations and to our way of life." 


Kensas City, Missouri 


The successful resettlement in Kansas City was discussed by Mr. Reynolds D. 
Rodgers, Executive Secretary to the Meyor of Kansas City and Coordinator of the Cuban 
Refugee Resettlement Program. He said that they set up two committees: 1) "A Prestige 
Committee made up of some of the community leaders, and 2) A Professional Committee." 
They were non-sectarian and represented the various interests in the community. Mr. 
Micocci, a Special Assistant to Mr. Ball, came to Kansas City for a couple of days and 
helped develop the program. 


Various subcommittees were set up, such as on screening. Persons were selected 
from 80 dossiers sent them by the Cuban Refugee Center in Miami. Out of these 35 
families were selected. They had other subcommittees on employment, which included 
labor representatives; housing; welfare and health, and publicity. Sponsors were 
acquired through the Council of Churches, Council of Diocese of Men and Women and 
Jewish Family Service. 
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On November 6th, six months from the time of original conception, 118 Cubans 
arrived on two planes. At the present time there are 220 Cuhan units and 32 more 
femilies are expected before Christmas. Employment is excelient. There are five 
doctors employed in a medical capacity. Housing was selected in an area near to the 
Mexican community. Classes are conducted in English for new arrivals and the Board 
of Education has provided a bus service. 


Of special interest has been the cooperation of the utility companies which have 
waived their deposits. The Telephone Company waived its deposit, but secured a guar- 
antee from Catholic Charities for $25 on every account. 


He pointed out the importance of the "Prestige Committee” because this gave con- 
fidence to the entire community in the project. The basic attitude has been to accept 
these people as new permanent citizens of our community. 


Senator Hart said in his conclusion, "Both Grand Rapids and Kansas City tell us 
that they are better because the Cubans are there." He reiterated that relocation is 
"the basic long-term right approach." 


Statements of Williem J. vanden Heuvel, President of International Rescue Commit- 
tee, Inc., and James MacCracken, Associate Executive Director of Church World Service, 
were submitted on December 3rd for the record. 


Statement of WiJliam J. vanden Heuvel 


Mr. vanden Heuvel made a plea for the resumption of flights from Havana at the 
earliest possible moment, inasmuch as they were essential for the reunion of separated 
families - basic for the normalization of family life. He said he thought that, 
despite all the work that had been done for resettlement, there was need for increased 
effort and he urged an appeal from the President of the United States to rouse the 
American people. 


He made several recommendations. He asked for assistance to needy Cuban refugees 
in any part of the United States without the requirement that they first register in 
Miami. He protested the contemplated exclusion of Cuban refugees in Europe from the 
program for funds for refugees in Europe. 


He urged a systematic attempt to integrate qualified specialists in the Alliance 
for Progress program. He urged legislation making it possible for refugees to change 
their status to legal residents of the United States. He also spoke of the need for 
special provision for the Cuban born of Chinese ancestry or half Chinese ancestry. 


Statement of James MacCracken 


Mr. MacCracken stated that their office in Miami has 11,961 people registered for 
resettlement, of which 7,551 have been resettled as of December 1, 1962. Church World 
Service resettlement rate has continued at an average of over 200 per week. 


He spoke of the "Flights in Freedom" program and said that 2,357 Cubans have been 
resettled on 36 charter flights. 15 additional such flights are scheduled at the pres- 
ent time and 24 more are under consideration. 


He said that there were 15 service centers conducted by the Protestant community 
in Miami and that their work was coordinated through the Protestant Latin American 
Emergency Committee. 
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He said that the National Council of Churches had held a consultation on November 
21, 1962, at which they considered the importance of resettiement of Cuban refugees, 
the increasing need for many and varied social services and the need for more adequate 
involvement of local and state denominational grovps and services. Although they were 
trying to help the refugee find his own solution to his problems, they realized that 
"the long-range aspects of a continuing hard core refugee problem in Miami posed a 
major point of consideration." 





He concluded that "the Protestant Churches throughout the United States stand 
prepared to continue as actively as necessary to provide succor and aid to our Cuban 
neighbors who find themselves in our country." 
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March 14, 1962 


Lawrence Speiser 

Suite 803 

1101 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Dear Larry: 


This is what I have been able to ascertain with regard to the 
status of the Cuban Detainees. 


The Opa-Locka center is where the refugees are processed. It 
is difficult to tell how long the processing procedure takes 
and at what point one who is processed becomes ''detained". 
However, presumably that point is reached becauee there are 
17 Cuban Nationals who have been taken from Opa-Locka to 
Tawpa. These persons are now “detainees”. 


The Cuban is detained because the Service reaches an 
administrative determination that he is a security risk. He 
is pot given a hearing; he is not confronted with any definite 
accusations; in fact, the people to whom I have spoken to 
Suggested that this could not be possible since most of the 
information held by the Service was "'classified"’. 





The Service takes the positive position that these people are 
not entitled to a hearing. They are interrogated and questioned 
as to their activities and they can make a statement to their 
interrogators, but there is no formal hearing, no confrontation 
and no representation by counsel, etc. 


Where a question has been reised as to whether or not the Cuban 


is subject to deportation, there is a hearing on this question; 
and on this question only. 


Thus the case of Antonio Valle-Friend,. This man is a detainee 


at the present time. He was born in Cuba; his mother was an 
American citizen; his father was a Cuban National. He came to 
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the United States in July, 1957, and apparently was 

involved in some gun-souggling activity in Texas. He 

went back to Cuba in October, 1958, where he joined the 
Castro forces. In June, 1959, he showed up at the 

American Embassy in Yevana, at which tive he was a Judge 
Advocate in the Caetro army and he showed an Arwed Forces 
I.D. card indicating that he was a Lieutenant in thet 
orgenization. According to his own atory, he thereafter 
began to furnteh information to the Central Intelligence 
Agency agents in Cuba; these people told him to remainin 

the army for the purpose of getting what information he 
could. On July 4, 1961, he j.mped the fence into Guantanamo 
from which, on August 26, 1941, he waa flown to Key West and 
paroled into the Urited States. 


He claimed that he was am American citizen, He requested 


counsel, and the Omce County Bar Assoctation, through its 
legal Aid Socfety, provided counsel. The nearing produced 
the finding that he was not an American citizen; and an 
appeal wae taken, although Valle-Friend did not want to 
appeal. He was prepared to accept the finding and ask that 
he be turned loose as an alien. Apparently, however, an 
appeal was taken and the findings were affirmed. But 
Valle-Friend was not turned loose. He was described as 
being subject to deportation, but was a security risk. 


I have not made a study ofthe law on the subject. I know 

there is considerable law to the effect that an alien, until 

he comes into the country, ia not entitled to ény real due 
process of law. The fiction is being utilized that Valle~Friend 
and the other detainees are not "in the country’. Thus, they 


can be detained indefinitely without a hearing or any other 
relief. 


The foregoing infomation about Antonio Valle-Friend was ziven 

to me by William L. Porter, attorney and a part-time worker 

for the Legal Aid Society of Dade County Bar Association. 

The balance of the information was given to me by Edward P. 
Ahrens, the District Director of Immigration and Naturaliza- 

tion. Might I add that both of these people were very cooperative 
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and Ahrens invited me down to his office to get whatever 
further information I desire. However, nobody under 
Ahrens was prepared to discuss the matter in any respect. 
What happens next? 


Sincerely 
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